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AN APPRECIATION 


T WO years ago I met a man who held 
radical ideas on advertising. He 
claimed many things that completely 
upset precedent. And he produced 
conclusive proof, based on experience 
records, of the truth of his beliefs. 

TO 

W. K. PAGE 

this book is dedicated, for he is the man 
in question. With the broadmindedness 
of the twentieth-century business man, 
he has given freely of his ideas; he has 
counseled me in planning the book, and 
rendered assistance of inestimable value 
in enabling me to obtain the wealth of 
facts and figures that it contains. 

For my efforts in writing this book I 
feel amply repaid by a remark made by 
Mr. Page after he had kindly read the 
final proofs: could not ask for a 

more able presentation of my ideas than 
exemplified by this book.” 


THE AUTHOR 
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HARNESSING A MIGHTY FORCE 


A BUSINESS is like a macliine of many parts. 

It is a thing of wonderful possibilities. But 
it will not run of its own accord. It needs a vital- 
izing force to drive it on and on. What steam is 
to the locomotive, electricity to the motor — ^Ad- 
vertising is to business. It is the compelling force 
that stirs an inanimate thing to life and imbues it 
with resistless power. 

E ven the imagination is dazzled by the won- 
ders wrought by Advertising. Aladdin, with 
his wonderful lamp, is forced in the piker class along 
with King Midas, whose touch turned things to 
gold. For the mighty force of Advertising is daily 
accomplishing far greater things than these fabled 
characters ever attempted. 

^ An unknown telegraph operator in a solitary sta- 
tion conceived an idea. He hitched it up with the 
force called Advertising, and lo! a fifty-million-dol- 
lar business sprang up almost over night. 

A traveling salesman tired of working for others. 
An idea that would not down obsessed him. With 
a paltry six hundred dollars he started out to con- 
quer a nation. His only weapon was Advertising. 
The result? A nation-wide enterprise — one of 
America’s commercial wonders— with annual sales 
that o’ertop ten million dollars. 

In every city in the land are parallel instances of 
where the magic of Advertising has literally pulled 
fortunes out of the air. No business exists but 
what can utilize this resistless twentieth-century . 
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HARNESSING A MIGHTY FORCE 


force to widen its commercial horizon, to swell its 
profits, to bifild its prestige, 

B ut all Advertising is not good Advertising, any 
more than all eggs are good eggs. There are 
many kinds of each. But you cannot go wrong in 
selecting your advertising method if you harken to 
the voice of Experience. For there is now a blazed 
trail to success in Advertising — a trail hewn by 
sturdy pioneers who expended millions to find the 
way. Where these men guessed, you can know. 
Where they faltered, you can push on with certainty. 
The snags that tripped them up, you can avoid. 
The priceless knowledge they wrested from harass- 
ing experience, you can profit by. 

For in this book are charted the broad high- 
ways that have led men up and on to fortunes, 
success highways so clearly defined that you cannot 
possibly go astray. Not mere generalities does this 
book deal in — ^not mere fanciful phrases that simply 
please the eye and ear — ^but brass-tack, down-to- 
earth, specific instances of the actual dollar-winning 
methods used by three hundred and sixty-one firms 
in every conceivable line of business, 

U SE these methods and your business will receive 
a mighty impetus. It will leap ahead — ^you 
will laugh at competition — ^your profits will pile up 
and up, and you will join the thousands who have 
successfully harnessed the mighty force of Advertis- 
ing and made it pull them to astounding success. 

What man has done, man can do. The wonders 
that Advertising has wrought for other men it will 
work for you. Ah you need do is follow the trail, 
[ 6 ] 




Think of the money you waste in advertising to the general public 
while only a select few are interested tn your goods" 

Chapter I 

The Logic of 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 

W HEN a salesman starts out to sell an article, he 
doesn’t stand on a street comer and shout his 
selling-talk to passers-by; nor does he make a 
house-to-house canvass of his territory. Such action by a 
salesmah. would be ridiculous, for no one article can pos- 
sibly be of interest to everyone. In every salesman’s 
territory there are hundreds of persons upon whom it is 
useless to call. They cannot possibly become purchasers 
of his goods, either because they cannot use them to ad- 
vantage or because they haven’t the necessary purchase 
price. And so the salesman mixes head-work with foot- 
work. He first selects the ‘‘live” prospects in his terri- 
tory and then starts out to call on them one by one. He 
passes by ‘ ‘impossible prospects. ” 
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WHY MANY ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS FAIL 


This is the method used by every successful salesman. 
In fact, many concerns employing salesmen actually do 
this work of prospect selection for their men. With the 
’use of directories, rating books, trade lists, and so forth,; 
they list the live prospects in each man’s territory and 
turn the names over to their salesmen to follow up. 

These concerns consider the time of their salesmen far 
too valuable to be wasted in calling upon persons who 
cannot possibly be induced to buy their goods, and they 
are right. Yet these same concerns who worry for fear 
one salesman in one little territory may waste a few hours 
of his time and their money, are themselves often guilty 
of a wanton waste of money a thousand times greater 
than even the most incompetent salesman could dissipate. 

They squander their money in the name of Advertising, 
They do not attempt to apply the same common sense to 
the use of advertising that they do to operating a sales 
force. Instead, they ‘ 'select ” their method of advertis- 
ing in a grab-bag fashion^ They copy the advertising 
methods of a friend or a competitor and delude themselves 
into thinking that because a certain kind of advertising 
won out for Bill Jones or Sam Smith, it will also win out 
for them. Or they base their campaigns upon precon- 
ceived notions, instead of thorough analysis of conditions, 
and rush headlong into print in an endeavor to stampede 
the buying public their way. Then in a few weeks or 
months these concerns, their money gone, join the dismal 
chorus that wails "Advertising doesn’t pay.” 

L ET’S look at this question of advertising from a com- 
mon sense standpoint- There’s nothing mysterious, 
hypnotic or uncanny about advertising. It is simply 
salesmanship expressed through the printed word. The 
same principles that apply to personal salesmanship 
[ 8 ] 




AVOIDING WASTE IN ADVERTISING 


also apply to advertising. There’s no basic difference 
between hiring a salesman and buying advertising, or 
in directing a salesman and using advertising. 

If a strange salesman came to you and asked for the 
whole United States for his territory, or if one of your 
present salesmen suddenly developed the notion that his 
territory was wherever he could get an order, and hit the 
high spots from New York to San Francisco, you’d con- 
sider him a candidate for Matteawan, wouldn’t you? 
And you’d have the same opinion of a salesman who 
"worked” his territory by calling upon every person in 
it — man, woman and child, irrespective of their line of 
business, intelligence, influence and purchasing power. 

You know that no proposition on earth can possibly 
appeal to everyone. You know that no matter what the 
proposition, there are bound to be hundreds or thousands 
of persons in each man’s territory who cannot possibly be 
sold. And consequently there are bound to be millions 
of persons in the entire United States who, by even 
the greatest stretch of the imagination, cannot possibly 


be considered as prospective 
buyers of your goods. > You 
know that you waste' money 
and effort every time you offer 
your goods to persons who, for 
any one of several reasons, 
cannot he induced to buy them, I 
Mark that point welll Then 
think of the tremendous 
amount of money and effort 
you waste when you adver- 
tise a proposition of limited use 
I in mediums that reach the 
public at large — rich men, poor 



*‘Some firms *select' their ad- 
vertising methods in grab- 
bag fashion” 
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FEW PROPOSITIONS APPEAL TO EVERYONE 


men; from bank presidents to laborers; society women 
to waitresses, and even boys and girls. 

For striking proof of this, look around you carefully the 
next time you pass through a public building, or enter a 
restaurant or a railroad- or street-car, and notice the 
mixed class of persons who are reading magazines and 
newspapers. You’ll find all classes represented — many 
of doubtful purchasing power, and a goodly sprinkling of 
persons who are obviously dead broke. 

With few exceptions no one article can possibly appeal 
to all these persons. Yet many advertisers are paying out 
good money to reach them. They overlook the fact that 
it costs as much to reach an “impossible prospect” as it 
does to reach a person who subsequently buys. They 
also do not realize that each sale made has to bear the cost of 
appealing to thousands of non-buyers. These broadcast, 
haphazard methods may produce sales, but at what a 
tremendous cost 1 


O N EVERY hand can be seen glaring examples of 
wasteful advertising methods adopted on the grab- 
bag method instead of by careful analysis of conditions to 
bemet and the advertising method best fitted to meet 
them. Take the firm that uses general mediums to 
advertise fur coats. Think what a very small percentage 
of the public at large is in a position to buy fur coats ! Or 
the advertiser of goods that appeal exclusively to men, 
who buys large space in publications that circulate exten- 
sively among women, and vice versa. Or the case of 
automobile concerns 'that advertise in publications 
that circulate among persons whose average purchasing 
power is nearer to $25 than to $3,000. These glaring 
examples of wasteful advertising are just a few out of the 
scores of "horrible examples” that can be seen daily, 
[10] 




BUYING BUSINESS vs, SELLING GOODS 


^Advertising in general magazines and newspapers is all 
right for an article that can be used by the great majority 
of the public at large^- But for propositions that appeal 
to only a small part of the public — and most propositions 
are of this nature — it is a great waste of money. True, 
concerns with such propositions often use press advertis- 
ing and make a profit out of it. But the net profits they do 
make are much less than they should be^ for the reason that 
their profits are saddled with the cost of appealing to 
thousands of persons who cannot possibly be sold. This 
burden needlessly shaves profits down to the vanishing 
point. Such concerns are not selling goods — ^they are 
buying business at tremendous cost. They are sacrificing 
profits on the altar of slap-dash methods. \ By eliminating 
their broadcast methods of advertising and concentrating 
their appeals entirely on persons interested in their goods 
they could double or treble their present net profits^ 

This is not intended as a wholesale reflection on press 
and other mediums of general advertising, for in many 
cases it is not only advisable but essential to use general 
advertising. To attempt tp sell to the consumer by 
means of Direct Advertising breakfast food, chewing 
gum, tooth-paste and similar low-priced articles that 
can be used by everyone,, would be unwise. For such 
articles — articles that he used by everyone — general 

advertising in magazines, newspapers, street-cars, bill- 
boards, etc., is excellent; in fact, the only form of 
advertising to use. 

The point it is desired to emphasize is that proposi- 
tions that have a limited field — that can not be used 
by every reader of a magazine, newspaper, etc., — can 
be advertised more efficiently by means of Direct 
Advertising that concentrates selling efforts on *'live” 
pro%>ects and eliminates “impossible” prospects. 
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_PLAYmG A GAME OF CHANCE 


With most press ad- 
verhstng you play a 
game of chance. You 
scatter your appeals \ 
haphazard all over the 
country. By sheer 
luck you may reach ] 




Uve prospects for 
your goods, and thus 
the service you are 
paying for. But, hke 
every other game of 
chance, the odds are 
against you. 




Mi 


Another reason 
use of 
’advertise 
ing is its deceptive 

r ^ ease of operation, 
it IS aptly termed the ^'Jazy 
man’s way of advertising. ” It 

^sasimplematterto'^throwan 
ad. together” and run it in a 

Y «ozcn or more publications. 

^ i his makes a big splash. But 

a bills. When an advertiser 
a copies of the impress- 

ly looking publications with 
his advertisement in them 


— BANXmG OBT ABSOLUTE CERTAOTTY 





aiidlatei^^ | 

when r ep lies 
drift in from 
allparts of the coun- 
try, he deludes Hm- 
sdf into thmking that he is 
“covering the country at ^ 
one stroke.'’ That's the expres- 
sion the space-sellers use. The 1 
advertiser likes to use the phrase, 
too; it tickles his vanity. He feels i 
flattered that his goods are adver- 
tised “from coast to coast." True, 
he may receive replies from coast 
to coast, but they are a delusion. 


But with Direct 
^ Advertising you can 
* concenlmU your sell” 
ing^apptals entirely 
on persons you know 
; are interested in your 
goods. Youcanelimi- 
nate^* impossible'^ proS” 
7'ii peels. From start to 
finish you have entire 
t control of the distribu- 
^ Hon of your advertise 
* ing matter. You can 
' bank on absolute ter- 
, iainiy — not hazardous 
chance. 




CONCENTRATION vs. SCATTERATION 


Here’s the way to look at this matter of general adver- 
tising. You know that the only real way to work a terri- 
tory is to concentrate effort. You wouldn’t allow one of 
your salesmen to pick off the easy prospects in his terri- 
tory and then tell you that he had covered it thoroughly. 
You’d insist that he canvass it systematically, work on 
every available prospect, and dig deep for business. 

Yet in their advertising many concerns follow the very 
methods that they won’t allow their salesmen to use. The 
mediums that carry their advertisements are just like a 
butterfly in a flower garden. Nectar is to a butterfly 
what orders are to a business house. The butterfly flits 
aimlessly, erratically from flower to flower. Sometimes 
it will alight on every flower in a row — other times it will 
flit from one part of the garden to another, crossing and 
re-crossing its tracks, always picking the flower easy of 
access and shunning a definite plan of work. 

That’s just how the national publications “cover the 
country from coast to coast. ” They merely hit the high 
spots in an aimless, erratic way. When rephes come in 
from most of the states, advertisers delude themselves 
into thinkmg they are * ‘covering the country. That’s 
the luring and deceptive “talking point” that puUs 
so many concerns into “general” advertising. It is an 
impossibility for any publication to cover the coimtry 
thoroughly, and for this reason; Suppose a national 
publication has a circulation of 300,000, 500,000 or even 
1,000,000 copies. On the face of it isn’t it ridiculous to 
imagine that this circulation can reach all of the 
91,972,266 inhabitants of the United States? Even on 
the basis of 1,000,000 circulation it leaves only one 
copy of the magazine to every ninety-two persons! And 
many of these persons cannot possibly be considered as 
prospects for your goods. 
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A NEW LIGHT ON “GENERAL” ADVERTISING 


Or, take a typical so-called “national campaign” 
operated in magazines. The total circulation of the 
six principal “popular” or non-technical magazines, 
generally conceded to “cover the United States,” is 
3 , 5 1 3 ,000 . The ‘ ‘ Thirteenth Census of the United States 
Bulletin,” issued by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, shows that the total population of all incorporated 
citiesand towns in the United States is 49,307,414. Fig- 
uring on this liberal basis, and not counting approndmately 
one-half of the population of the United States located in 
unincorporated towns y leaves an average of only one copy 
of a magazine to every fourteen persons, or only 251 
magazines to a town. 

Think of the absurdity of appealing haphazard to only 
251 persons in a town and then imagining that you have 
“covered the town thoroughly!” 

This condition is bad enough when applied to a small 
town. But it is the height of absurdity when applied to 
cities like New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New Orleans, etc., with their hundreds of 
thousands of population. 

And when you allow for duplication in circulation, you 
do not even reach this ridiculously small number of 
persons. For it is well known that most magazine 
readers buy several different magazines. Duplicate 
circulation is aU. right in some cases, but not when you 
are buying circulation to cover the country. In this 
case every piece of duplicate circulation cheats you out 
of a prospect. 

General advertising makes a big flash and a big noise, 
but it doesn^t get down to real work. A blunderbuss 
loaded with buckshot makes a loudrom" and sputters shot 
haphazard all over the place, but it takes a rifle carefully 
aimed to bring down the game. 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING IS SCIENTIFIC 


If advertising is worth, while it is worth doing thoroughly. 
As with personal salesmanship, the only logical way to 
sell goods is not to make a broadcast and haphazard 
appeal, but first to locate your prospects and then to go 
after them one by one. 

F or the great majority of propositions the only 
method of advertising that will stand up under 
searching analysis and produce results at rock-bottom 
cost is Direct Advertising, 

There are no frills or furbelows connected with Direct 
Advertising. It is simplicity itself. In using it you do 
not have to pay out your money on faith. You know 
exactly what you are getting for your money. With other 
forms of advertising 
you have to trust the 
distribution of your 
appeal to others. Not 
so with Direct Adver- 
tising — ^from start to 
finish every single detail 
remains in your own 
care and operates in full 
sight. 

Direct Advertising is 
simply successful per- 
sonal salesmanship 
applied through the 
printed word. Unlike 
other forms of adver- 
tising, it does not shoot 
off at a tangent from 
■ Wtm press and other general advertis- nprqnnnl c-oloqmfltioTiin 
ing you spread your selling-plans salesmanship. 

before the eyes oS your compeMors" It duplicates exactly 
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HOW MUCH DO *‘LIVE” NAMES COST YOU? 


the methods used in the most successful personal salesman- 
ship, with the added advantage that there is no limit to 
the number of prospects you can appeal to at onetime. 

In staging a Direct Advertising campaign the first 
move is to decide on the exact class of persons you desire 
to reach. Lists of names are then compiled and card- 
indexed. These names are then persistently followed-up 
by mail through the medium of form-letters, booklets, 
circulars, mailing cards, ^tc. That’s all there is to the 
most successful personal salesmanship — first, locating the 
prospect, and then following him up until he buys. 

For many advertisers, press advertising is the longest 
and most expensive way of accomplishing the desired 
results. Nowadays sales are seldom made direct from 
an advertisement. It is necessary first to obtain the names 
of prospective buyers and then to follow them up by means 
of personal calls or printed salesmanship. 

Any advertiser knows that he 
seldom makes a sale direct from 
an advertisement. Why does 
he advertise in magazines and 
newspapers? ^'To obtain 
names of prospects,” he will 
tell you. And it costs him from 
IOC to $25 apiece for these 
names. This procedure would 
be sound but for the fact that 
in the great majority of cases 
— fully 95% — advertisers can 
obtain names of prospective buyers 
at no cost — simply by copying 
them from rating books, directo - 
ries, trade lists, and so forth. 



”Wtth Direct Advertising you 
can shroud your selling- 
plans in secrecy" 


SAVING THE COST OF PRESS ADVERTISING 


Nearly every business 
has certain well-defined 
lines of operation. It is 
useless to try to sell goods 
outside of these fields. 
In nearly every case the 
name and address of every 
prospective user the country 
over can be obtained from 
directories and trade lists. 
Yet many concerns utterly 
ignore this fact and spend 
thousands of dollars in 
press advertising— for what? Simply to obtain names 
that are already on record and can be had for the mere 
copying from lists. This is surely an expensive hobby to 
ride — to pay loc to $25 apiece for names that can be 
had almost for the mere asking. And that^s all the 
tangible results even the most efficient press advertising 
will produce for you — a list of names ! 

By using Direct Advertising you can eliminate right 
at the start this big expense for names. In other words, 
you can save practically the entire cost of your press-advertis- 
ing campaign. Just let that fact sink in: You can save 
practically the entire cost of your press-advertising campaign. 

W ITH press advertising you operate under ’tremen- 
dous handicaps. Even after you have paid 
hundreds of dollars per page to have your advertisement 
published, you have no guarantee that persons will see it. 
Your advertisement is mixed up with scores or hundreds 
of others all clamoring for the reader’s attention at the 
same time. By chance he may see your advertisement, 
but it’s only by chance. 
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WHY TRY TO SWIM AGAINST THE TIDE? 


But with Direct Advertising — ^what a difference! You 
know absolutely that when you entrust your piece of mail 
matter to Uncle Sam that he will deliver it direct to the 
one man to whom it is addressed- And it will reach him 
alone — ^have his undivided attention — ^free from the clam- 
oring of your competitors. 

Another disadvantage of press advertising: You can- 
not even start a campaign without spending several 
hundred or thousand dollars right at the start. As the 
only way to teU the worth of a proposition or a publica- 
tion is to try it out, you have to gamble with hundreds 
of dollars. Advertising space in magazines and news- 
papers with their hundreds of thousands of circulation 
costs big money. 


But you can start a Direct Advertising campaign at a 
cost of only a few dollars. You can test out your propo- 
sition in a small way. Then when it proves out you 
can increase your advertising appropriation on a basis of 
sure returns. In testing out a Direct Advertising cam- 
paign you risk only a few dollars at the start as against 
hundreds or thousands with press advertising. 

Then again with press advertising small advertisers 


are overshadowed by large advertisers. For natural- 


ly big concerns who 
can afford to run 
full-page and double- 
page advertisements 
stand a better chance 
of flagging readers’ 
attention than the 
advertiser who is 
compelled by lack 
of capital to use 
small space. Thus, 



Direct Advertising enables the adver- 
tising manager to control individ^ 
ually his adapted-to~locality 
plans in various parts of 
the country” 
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HOW COMPETITORS LEARN YOUR PLANS 


the small or medium-sized advertiser is greatly handi- 
capped right at the start in the struggle for business. 
He plays the game with cards stacked against him. 

But with Direct Advertising the smallest advertiser 
can compete for busmess on an equal basis with the 
biggest. A one-man concern can send a letter to a pros- 
pect just as well as a thousand-man concern. With 
Direct Advertismg brains count more than money. A 
big concern may comer money, but it cannot comer 
brains. And so the small advertiser can compete with the 
big concern on an equal basis. 

The moment you run an advertisement in a magazine 
or newspaper you spread your business-getting methods 
before the eyes of your competitors for them to copy or 
offset. There is no secrecy with press advertising. 

But with Direct Advertising you can wage a nation- 
wide campaign without your competitors being any the 
wiser. There are no chances for them to steal your 
thrmder, or to plan ways to offset yom selling attacks, 
for the simple reason that they do not know what you are 
doing. That master-general Napoleon held it a fixed 
principle that the greatest weapon in attacking opposition 
is surprise and ignorance of the plan of attack used against 
them. Direct Advertising is the only form of advertising 
that enables you to shroud your plans in secrecy. 

Direct Advertising has greater flexibility of use than 
any other method of advertising. It enables you to con- 
centrate your seUing efforts on any part of the country 
or class of people at a moment’s notice and to eliminate 
entirely all waste circulation. 

Business conditions in various parts of the country 
slump from time to time owing to labor conditions, 
drought, and so forth. With Direct Advertising you can 
immediately shut off your selling efforts in the affected 
[ 20 ] 




USING STRATEGY IN ADVERTISING 


districts. On the other hand, certain parts of the country 
may suddenly burst forth into great prosperity. In such 
cases you can concentrate your selling efforts in the 
money-laden districts. 

Cases of this sort are not out of the ordinary; in fact, 
they are always present in every line of business. In a 
coimtry of the vast area of the United States, with some 
districts highly developed and others only recently emerged 
from the frontier stage, business conditions are bound 
to vary and fluctuate in different localities 

A sales- or an advertising-manager of today is more than 
a man-driver or a writer of pretty phrases. Instead, each 
needs to use all the tactics and strategy of an army general. 
An army is not directed as a whole. It is operated in 
units. One regiment or unit may be detailed to attack 
the enemy aggressively, another to perform a strategic 
retreat, and another to fight no harder than is necessary 
to hold its ground. 

It’s the same way with an advertising or selling cam- 
paign. It is folly to operate such campaigns as a whole. 
The ‘ 'army ” in the form of salesmen or advertising matter 
must be operated in units. In one part of the country 
competition may be severe. Special sales effort needs to 
be concentrated there to overcome competition. In an- 
other part of the country the concern may control trade 
in its line. Here passive methods only are necessary to 
keep the firm name before the public. In another part 
of the country special educational work may be necessary 
preliminary to an aggressive selling campaign. 

Think of trying to meet all these radically different 
conditions with “general” press advertising! It simply 
cannot be done, for it is impossible to split the appeal 
into units. The same appeal has to be used on every- 
one, irrespective of local conditions. 
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MADE-TO-ORDER vs. HAIfD-ME-DOWN PLAINS 


But with Direct Advertising, an advertising manager 
can manipulate his printed appeals as easily as an army 
general can handle individual regiments. At a moment’s 
notice the advertising manager can shut off selling efforts 
in a panic-stricken or labor-troubled territory. And like- 
wise he can throw his entire force into a given field to sub- 
due competition or to reap the benefits of local prosperity. 

Think what this means to an advertising manager. He 
can cut off entirely all waste effort, all general ‘ 'blanket” 
appeals. Instead, he can use specific, brass-tack methods 
on each class of people, line of trade and territory — ^the 
one best method especially fitted to meet individual con- 
ditions. 

N O OTHER method, or combination of methods, 
of advertising offers you such great possibilities 
as Direct Advertising. With all other methods you 
have to take them just as they are. They cannot 
themselves be changed — ^they are definitely and 
unalterably fixed. And as no one method of adver- 
tising will exactly suit everyone, you have to try to 
adapt your business conditions to fit the form of 
advertising you buy, or else makeshift with a chronic 
money-squandering misjiti 

In other words, you “select” your method of 
advertising in the same way that a hobo “selects” 
a suit of clothes at a charity hand-out. He has to 
take just what is given to him, whether it fits or not. 
He slops around in the suit, puts up with its short- 
comings, and consoles himself with, “It’s a suit of 
clothes, anyway, and that’s what I wanted.” 

It’s the same way with other methods of adver- 
tising. They are all essentially ready-made hand- 
outs. You have to take them just as they are and 
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THE TRAIL IS BLAZED FOR YOU— FOLLOW IT! 


try to make your business over to fit them — which 
cannot be done. And, like the hobo, you have to 
content yourself by saying, 'Lt’s advertising, anyway, 
and that’s what I wanted.’’ 

Absurd? — ^yes ! But it’s done by hundreds of con- 
cerns every day. Possibly you are using one of 
these misfit, casual hand-out “ suits ” of advertising. 

With Direct Advertising you can obtain an exaci 
fit for every business condition. No other form of adver- 
tising is so flexible and capable of so many variations 
as Direct Advertising. You can take your business 
conditions just as they are and adapt Direct Adver- 
tising to them with the exact nicety of a Bond Street 
or a Fifth Avenue master-tailor fit. 

Direct Advertising is no experiment. It has long since 
evolved out of the guesswork or experimental stage. 
Today it is one of the greatest and surest advertising 
forces in existence. It conforms to that great universal 
principle of following the line of least resistance. Hun- 
dreds of concerns in scores of lines of business have sub- 
jected Direct Advertising to the greatest of all tests — 
experience. And it has sprung forth from all with flying 
colors. 

In the following pages are specific examples of how 
various concerns, from a one-man spare-time ‘'firm” to 
a $50,000,000.00 mail-order house, have used Direct 
Advertising in every conceivable business-building 
way to sell goods, to pave the way for salesmen, to 
hold customers, to collect debts, to mold men’s minds. 
These ideas are yours to use, to broaden your business, to 
cut down selling expenses, to swell your profits. What 
they have done for other men they will do for you. 
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No one proposihon can possibly make a nmform appeal to 
each of these magazine readers." 


Chapter II 

Direct Advertising for 
MANUFACTURERS 

D issatisfied with the slowness of marketing his 
product exclusively through salesmen, a manufac- 
turer of machinery specialties in northern Indiana 
sought for a quicker method. The success of other con- 
cerns in speeding sales and increasing their volume by ' 
means of national advertising seemed to offer a solution 
to the problem. 

And so the manufacturer patterned his selling plan 
after demonstrated successes in other lines. A national 
advertising campaign was staged; through the medium 
of newspapers and magazines the manufacturer aimed 
his selling talks at several million people each month. 

The campaign was continued for a year. It cost 
$50,000. And it failed. 
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WHY ADVERTISE FOR NAMES YOU NOW HAVE? 


The product was not to blame, for it won the highest 
praise from users. Nor was the ‘'copy’* or follow-up at 
fault, for each typified a high standard of the advertise- 
ment-writer’s art. 

Failure resulted because the two prime essentials of 
every advertising campaign were not fully observed ; first, 
Determining the class of people who would buy; and, 
second, How to reach them at minimum cost. 

This manufacturer knew the class of people who would 
buy his product. And he knew a way to reach them 
through magazine and newspaper advertising. But his 
was not the logical way — ^the minimum cost way. In his 
line of business national advertising was not only unneces^ 
sary but a wanton waste of money. 

The only tangible purpose served by general adver- 
tising in magazines and newspapers is to produce names of 
prospective buyers. It does not produce actual sales. 
Sales can only be made by following up replies to the 
advertisements. 

For some propositions general advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers is not only advisable but essential — 
and it pays. But with machinery and other staple articles 
with clearly defined lines of use this broadcast advertising 
for inquiries is not necessary. For the names of approxi- 
mately g8% of all prospects can he obtained in advance with- 
out spending a single cent in advertising for them. 

This manufacturer’s field lay entirely with manufactur- 
ing plants. It was useless to appeal to anyone but manu- 
facturers and their technical employes. And as the name 
of practically every manufacturer of standing in the entire 
United States was already on record in trade, city and 
town directories, why spend good money in advertising for 
names already at hand? Such procedure is the same as 
purchasing at a high price something you already possess, 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING IS OFTEN WASTEFUL 


The campaign could have weathered this unnecessary 
expenditure, however, for the margin of profit would have 
covered it. But it could not withstand the burden of 
the tremendous waste in appealing to persons who were 
not interested in machinery. The *'cost of doing busi- 
ness'’ — ^that vital element frequently overlooked by 
salesmen — ^wrecked the campaign by weighing down the 
profits that resulted until they became losses. 



Keep down ^our sales cost Ay 
eliminating appeals to persons 
who cannot bu^ your product 


L ess than 2% of the readers of newspapers and 
popular magazines are interested in the purchase 
of machinery. Every reader of a publication not 
interested in goods advertised in its pages represents 
waste circulation for the advertiser. And so he paid out 
good money to appeal to persons who could not by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination become purchasers of 
his product. 

Thus the profits that accrued from sales to the 2% 
of “live" prospects were burdened with the expense of 
appealing to the 98% of “impossible" prospects. And 
the profits in theory became losses in reality. Right 
from the start this 150,000-advertising campaign was 
doomed. It could not possibly win out under the 
tremendous handicap imposed upon it. No proposition 
could possibly withstand such a tremendous burden. 

This manufacturer learned his lesson and charged off 
the $50,000 to “experience account." He now operates 
a system of Direct Advertising that eliminates all waste 
circulation and enables hhn at m inimum cost to concen- 
ti%te his appeal on “live" prospects. With his national 
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THERE IS NO WASTE WITH DIRECT ADVERTISING 


advertising campaign, names of prospects cost him several 
dollars apiece. He now obtains just as live names /ree— 
merely by copying them out of directories. 

His first step under the new plan was to obtain names 
of factories in every state and to classify them by trades. 
Every plant of any kind is listed and considered as a live 
prospect; no other source of names is necessary, as 
manufacturers are his only prospects. 

To these names is sent a monthly house-organ devoted 
to the interests of machinery users. This publication 
differs from the usual run of house-organs in that it con- 
tains not fulsome descriptions of the manufacturer's 
goods, but informative articles on machinery and its uses 
written in text-book style. Of such excellence is the pub- 
lication that it rivals many a technical trade journal. 
There is a regular advertisement section that contains 
advertisements of the manu- 
facturer's goods. 

Inquiries from these adver- 
tisements are handled through 
salesmen that cover the 
country. But whether or not 
recipients of the publication 
reply to the advertisements 
it carries, they are called upon 
regularly by the firm's sales- 
men. The house -organ not 
only paves the way for sales- 
men’s calls but keeps prospects 
in line between calls and 
holds customers to the firm. 

There is absolutely no waste 
in this method of Direct Direct Advertising every 

A j _L' • -r* • f selling shot goes straight 

Advertising. Every single to a ‘hve’ praspea,” -^ 
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“BLUE SKY” THAT HIDES IN CIRCULATION 


selling shot goes straight to a live prospect; * ‘impossible ” 
prospects are ignored and the cost of doing business is 
reduced to the lowest possible point. This campaign has 
proved so tremendously successful that today it stands 
unequaled in the realm of machinery advertising. 

Not only does the house-organ pay for itself out of profits 
on sales, but it produces thousands of dollars annually for 
the manufacturer as a by-product. Other manufacturers 
of non-competing lines of machinery willingly pay large 
sums’ for the privilege of running their advertisements in 
its pages. This money is clear profit to the manufacturer- 
publisher. 

By means of Direct Advertising this manufacturer is 
not only enabled to advertise at a profit, but to make an 
extra profit out of the actual advertising itself. Surely a 
remarkable accomplishment. 

An exhaustive test that showed 
up the large waste circulation 
in national press advertising 

P reparatory to planning a campaign for the 
coming year, an advertising manager who spends 
thousands -of dollars annually in advertising, checked over 
his records of advertising returns. The disparity between 
the cost of advertising in national magazines and the 
tangible returns that accrued therefrom, forced bl-m to 
the conclusion that he was not obtaining his money’s 
worth from this medium of advertising. 

Anxious to settle the question conclusively, he expressed 
his doubts to a number of advertising managers who 
operated campaigns similar to his own. He found that 
they, too, were doubtful of the tangible results produced 
by magazine advertising. Together they formed an 
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A TEST MADE pN AVERAGE MAGAZINE READERS 


advertising research bureau for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent to which magazine advertisements are read> 
remembered, and acted upon by magazine readers. 

The result of the research work astounded the members 
of the bureau, for it proved conclusively that despite their 
reputations of being shrewd judges of space values, they 
had been paying for large quantities of “blue sky.” 

The most striking point brought out by the research 
work was the positive proof that advertisements in maga- 
zines are seen hy a very small percentage of readers, and 
remembered hy a still smaller number. 

The experiment was as follows; 

One hundred and thirty-seven representative maga- 
zine readers — aU men actively engaged in business and of 
average buying power — ^were approached by an investi- 
gator and each presented with a copy of a well-known, 
standard magazine. They were asked to read it care- 
fully. No mention was made to them of the advertising 
test. 

At the expiration of a week the investigator again called 
upon these men and collected the magazines. At this, 
time each man was given an envelope containing copies 
of aU the full-page advertisements that had appeared in 
the magazine loaned him, together with a number of 
other advertisements run in the previous issue. Each 
man was requested* to look over the batch of advertise- 
ments and to blue-pencil those he recalled having seen in 
the magazine. Here is the result: 

Of the i3;r men, 62 men, or nearly one-half of the 137, did not 
rcmeniber a single advertisement out of the 77 that appeared in the 
magazine# 

^ Less than one-fourth of these men remembered 7 % of the adver- 
tisements. 

Only 16 of the 77 advertisements were remembered by 20 men oufc 
of the 137. 




FEW PERSONS SEE OR REMEMBER PRESS ADS 


Thirteen men in the 137 remembered seeing approximately 21 
of the 77 advertisements. 

Only 5 of these men remembered seeing approximately one-half 
of the 77 advertisements. 

Three men in the 137 remembered less than 60% of the adver- 
tisements. 

One man out of the 137 remembered 5 1 of the 7 7 advertisements— 
he had forgotten or had never seen the other 26 advertisements that 
appeared in the magazme. 

In arriving at these results, cases of guesswork were 
eliminated. Only definite answers were considered. 
Subsequent talks proved that each of the 137 men tested 
were interested in the majority of the articles advertised 
in the magazine loaned them, and would have purchased 
the goods if properly solicited. 

The fact that these 137 representative businessmen 
readers of national magazines — all live prospects for goods 
advertised in their pages — did not recall more of the 
advertisements is unquestionably due to the multiplicity 
of advertisements in the maga- 
zine. The human mind is 
incapable of devoting atten- 
tion to more than one thing 
at a time, and concentrated 
and repeated thought is nec- 
essary to make its meaning 
stick in the mind. 

Magazme advertising does 
not tend to promote concen- 
trated thought by the reader 
on any one product advertised. 
Your advertisement, that 
of your competitor's, and 
scores of others are all 
clamoring for attention at 
the same tifne, with the 
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"Magazine advertising leaves 
a confused mass of impressions 
on the prospect’s mind.” 




DIRECT ADVERTISING ALWAYS HITS THE MARK 

result that the reader does not obtain a clear mental 
impression of any one. A confused mass of impressions 
is thus forced upon his mind. This confusion is greatly 
increased by the fact that many of the products adver- 
tised in a magazine are not of interest to him — they ap- 
peal to only a small percentage of readers. This is true 
of advertisements in any general magazine. And adver- 
tisements that do not appeal to a reader distract his 
attention from advertisements of products he can use. 

Summed up, this test proves that national magazine 
advertising is a gamble for the advertiser in two ways 
with heavy odds against him: 

(1) . Even if his proposition is one that is of interest 
to readers of the magazine in which his advertisement 
appears, only a small percentage of such readers actually 
see, much less remember, his advertisement. 

(2) . No matter how large 
a circulation a magazine may 
have and how high a class of 
readers it reaches, the great 
majority of such readers are 
not interested in all of the 
advertisements it carries. This 
is easily imderstandable when 
it is remembered that every 
national magazine has a 
mixed circulation. It goes 
to all classes and types of 
person — male and female, from 
the head of a great institution 
to the housemaid or chauffeur 
in a private home. No one 
proposition can possibly appeal 
uniformly to all of these 
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«SHOW ME” TESTS THAT PROVE SUPERIORITY 


types, and the persons to whom it does not appeal repre- 
sent waste circulation for the advertiser. Ee pays big 
money to reach persons who cannot possibly buy his goods. 

Direct Advertising is the only method by which waste 
circulation can be eliminated. Through its medium an 
advertising campaign can be concentrated upon persons 
who are actually interested in and are in a position to buy 
the advertiser’s goods. ‘‘Impossible prospects” can be 
eliminated from the campaign. Thus the advertiser does 
not have to pay for useless circulation, and he can make 
a specific appeal right to the type of person that experi- 
ence shows is interested in and buys his goods. 

Another important point is that by means of Direct 
Advertising you can obtain and hold the undivided atten- 
tion of the prospect. When he receives your piece of mail 
matter it concentrates his thought upon you and your 
goods. No other advertisements — ^as in the case of maga- 
zine advertising — clamor for his attention and divert his 
interest. Your piece of mail matter “has the floor” 
clear and free from interruption and can hammer home its 
appeal through the medium of the prospect’s concentrated 
attention and imdivided thought. 

By making a few “show me” tests any advertising 
manager will quickly discover that Direct Advertising 
will produce more tangible results at less cost and in less 
time than any other method of advertising. 


I N SELLING to retailers it is not sufficient merely to 
classify them under one head and to use the same 
selling-talk on all classes of trade. A selling talk that 
produces big results from grocers will often fall flat when 
used on dry-goodsmen, druggists, butchers, and so forth. 
The selling appeal needs to be individualized to fit the 
dass of trade it is designed to influence. 




FITTING THE APPEAL TO THE PROSPECT 


A concern that sells store systems to retailers operates 
an unusually efficient system of Direct Advertising. The 
basis of the system is a list of 365,000 names of retailers in 
all parts of the country. These names are divided into 
seven distinct lines of trade such as grocers, druggists, 
dry-goodsmen, butchers, notions, and so forth, and each 
line further sub-divided into five classifications according 
to financial rating. 

Circular matter is sent to the 
entire list at least once a month. 

Instead of explaining the general 
advantages of the system to possible 
users, irrespective of the nature or 
size of their business, the company 
issues special advertising matter ex- 
plaining how it is used in different 
lines of business, and in certain sizes 
of business. Each trade receives 
circular matter adapted specifically 
to its requirements. Thus, the con- 
cern may be placing a new store 
system on the market. The adver- 
tising manager first prepares in dummy form a basic 
circular that explains the system in general. This dummy 
is used as a guide in the preparation of circulars for each 
line of trade that deal specifically with its methods and 
* ‘talk” in its trade terms. 

The circular sent to a butcher, for example, does not 
divert his attention and weaken his interest by dealing 
first with butcher-store systems, then with drug-store 
systems, and so forth. Instead, it is devoted exclusively 
to telling specifically how other butchers of about has 
filiancial rating increased their profits by means of the 
system. The same rule is observed with each line of trade. 
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'* Tells specifically how 
other butchers increased 
their trade." 


HOW A BIO ABVERTISmO WASTE WAS STOPPED 


This method conforms to a basic prindple of salesman- 
ship — that of fitting the selling talk to the prospect in 
hand. Talk to any man about his own line of business 
and you command his attention. But switch your talk 
to other lines of business in which he is not interested 
and you dig a waste-basket grave for the circular. 

By thus individualizing the appeal, each selling talk goes 
straight to the mark at which it is aimed. There is no 
waste circulation or loss of selling power as is the case with 
an appeal builded on generalities. 

Government reports that ghe 
^ou the names, addresses and re- 
quirements of all ;pour prospects 

T he experience of a rubber tire concern parallels 
that of the machinery manufacturer before related. 
UntH it adopted Direct Advertising this concern was 
wasting thousands of dollars annually in advertising for 
names already on record. Blind adherence to “general 
publicity” advertising caused this loss. 

Naturally, no one is going to buy rubber tires unless he 
possesses an automobile, a buggy, or a vehicle of some sort. 
The names of such owners are easily obtained from govern- 
ment license reports. By obtaining these names a rubber 
tire manufacturer can appeal direct by mail to every possible 
buyer of his goods. In the circumstances magazine and 
newspaper advertising is not only unnecessary but ridic- 
ulous. 

One day this manufacturer came to a sudden realization 
of the fact. He reduced his press advertising to a mitii- 
mum and continued it merely for its effect upon dealers. 

Lists of pleasure car and trudc owners Were compiled 
and classified into territories and makes of cars. Period- 
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A ^SCIENTIFIC DIRECT ADVERTISING PLAN 


ically a strongly worded drcular is sent under one-cent 
postage to every name on the list. Generalities find no 
place in this campaign. Each make of car has its own 
special tire requirements, such as size, weight and quality. 

An individual circular is devoted to each make of car. 
Thus, owners of Chalmers cars wiU receive tire circulars 
that deal with the needs of Chalmers cars; Packard users 
will be told about tires that fit the needs of Packard cars, 
and so forth, with each make of car. Thus, every selling 
talk issued by this manufacturer makes the strongest 
possible appeal to the prospect at which it is aimed. 

There is no method in the world to insure that every 
reader of a publication will see a manufacturer’s adver- 
tisement — ^this is left entirely to chance. But Uncle Sara 
sees to it that every piece of mail matter you issue reaches 
the eye of the man to whom it is addressed. Thus Direct 
Advertising has no waste circulation — ^no waste argument. 
It awakens the deep interest of every man it is aimed at 
because it ^ ^talks’’ from his standpoint about things that 
are uppermost in his mind, 

A MANUFACTURER of agricultural machinery ob- 
tains remarkable results from Direct Advertising 
that are impossible by any other method. The campaign is 
conducted on an eminently scientific and intensive basis. 
Guesswork and roundabout methods find no place in it. 

A house-organ devoted to general farm topics is issued 
quarterly. Four separate and distinct editions are pub- 
lished, adapted specifically to different sections of the 
country. Thus, the first edition deals with farmiag topics 
in Illinois and surrounding country; the second edition 
to Kansas City and surrounding territory; the third edi- 
tion to Portland, Oregon, district, and the fourth edition 
to the Eastern states. 
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PULLING PROFITS OUT OF LOCAL CONDITIONS 


The object in issuing localized editions of the publica- 
tion is to find a point of contact with farmers in each 
locality. For instance, while an article on the prevention 
of com smut would appeal strongly to farmers in the north, 
it would be of little if any interest to southern farmers 
whose greatest trouble is with the destructive boll weevil. 

These house-organs resemble standard farm publica- 
tions both in appearance and contents. They have regu- 
lar advertisement sections which contain advertisements 
of the various articles produced by the manufacturer. 

To reach all the farmers in the United States by means of 
magazine and newspaper advertising would be next to im- 
possible, for the reason that no advertisement ever has been 
written and probably never will be written that will pull in- 
quiries from everyone who reads it. And if such a thing 
were possible the cost of its broadcast publication would be 
prohibitive on account of waste circulation. 

By means of Direct Advertising this manufacturer 
appeals at one stroke to every farmer in the country, and 
at low cost. Another strong point in favor of Direct 
Advertising is that it enables the advertiser to capitalize 
local conditions. For instance, a severe drought may 
strike Kansas. The moment the drought situation be- 
comes severe the manufacturer can circularize all farmers 
in the stricken district and teU them how to combat con- 
ditions by means of Deep Soil Plows. The advantage of 
such a timely appeal is obvious. There is only one way in 
which it can be done, and that is by Direct Advertising. 
Farm-paper advertising would be worse than useless, for 
by the time the publications carr5dng the advertisements 
were in circulation the drought would have passed. 

Before adopting Direct Advertising this concern relied 
upon its agents and branch offices to distribute booklets, 
circulars, and so forth. Investigation showed that the 
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GETTING UNDER THE PROSPECT’S SKIN 


thousands of dollars expended for such printed matter was 
virtually being thrown away; agents, through careless- 
ness or indifference, had allowed it to lie around on shelves 
until it became so soiled as to be useless. 

Two losses occurred here: first, the waste of printing 
advertising matter that was never used; second, loss of 
sales caused by not issuing it. 

Now ah. printed matter is mailed direct from head- 
quarters, which insures that it reaches the prospective 
customer promptly and in good condition, and eliminates 
entirely all loss of sales through its non-distribution. 

How a manufacturer fits his 
sales-appeal to each class and 
fype of prospect 

O NE of the most successful automobile concerns is 
a large user of Direct Advertising. It maintains 
hsts of several himdred thousand prospective customers. 
These Hsts are classified into various divisions such as 
^‘Business Men,” “Retailers,” “Doctors,” “Rural Mail 
Carriers, ” and so forth. 

Each week mail matter of some kind is sent to these 
prospects. One week it will be a form letter, next a folder, 
then a postal card, a booklet, and so forth. In each case 
the appeal is individualized. No general printed matter 
is used. To the “Business Men’s” Hst is sent matter 
written from the business man’s standpoint. He is told 
how much better it is to motor to and from business than 
to be huddled up in a stuffy street car or railroad train. 
Retailers are told of the advantages of the automobile over 
the horse and wagon for deHveiing goods to customers. 
Doctors are impressed with the fact that in their pro- 
fession seconds are all-important — ^that fives often hinge 
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HOW TO MAKE THE SALE “STICK’» 


upon their reaching patients quickly. The speed, reli- 
ability and economy of the automobile is contrasted with 
the slowness, uncertainty and expense of a horse-drawn 
vehicle. The prestige of visiting patients in an automobile 
also is dwelt upon. Rural Mail Carriers are shown how 
by using an automobile they can make deliveries in much 
less time and at less cost than by means of a horse and rig. 

Users of this firm’s cars also are foEowed up regularly. 
This is done through the medium of a weekly house-organ 
that contains interesting and instructive articles on the 
care of a motor car; unique photographs showing the 
firm’s machines in use in various parts of the world; 
articles on the value of the car, its rehability and low de- 
preciation; the mechanical development of the car; de- 
tails of factory processes, and so forth. This publication 
is sent to customers and prospective customers alike. It 
is of interest to both. 

By keeping in touch with users of its cars this concern 
has erected strong defenses against competition. It is 
one thing to sell to a customer and another to hold his 
good will. A customer who stays ‘ ‘sold” on the worth of 
his purchase is one of the most valuable sources of additional 
orders. For he wiE not only praise his car to his friends 
but wiE be in Ene for improved models when placed on 
the market. 

Human nature is notoriously fickle. No matter how 
mentorious a car, how weE it satisfies its user, there is 
always the danger that a competitor wiE implant in the 
user’s mind a suggestion that his car is better than the one 
the customer possesses. Then the customer’s interest in 
his car begins to wane. He ceases to praise it to his friends 
and chances of seEing him a later model are minimized. 

There is only one way for manufacturers of high-pnced 
spedalties such as motor cars to hold customers’ good wiE, 
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WHY THE DEALER SUBSTITUTES 


and that is to keep selling them over and over again. To 
accomplish this there is no better method than to keep in 
dose touch with them by means of a live house-organ. 

U HotJO progressive manufacturers k^ll 
the substitution evil and win dealers* 
good-will at one stroke 

M anufacturers who sell through dealers usu- 
ally strike a snag in attempting to couple up con- 
sumer interest with the stores where their goods are on sale. 

At this point there is danger of a great loss of selling 
momentum, and the danger is real, for it occurs in the 
majority of national campaigns. In every large city there 
are himdreds if not thousands of people who are not only 
interested in nationally advertised goods, but have ac- 
tually tried to buy them and failed. The national ad- 
vertising has done its work of educating people to the need 
of articles exploited, but its influence is nulhfied by faulty 
distribution methods. 

The truth of this statement can easily be proved. Take 
any article that has recently been advertised in a national 
way. The advertisements state that the goods can be pur- 
chased ‘ 'at your dealers. ” 

FoUow this lead and make up a list of three or four 
stores that your experience tells you ought to stock the 
goods. Then call on them. Your efforts to purchase the 
article will generally be fruitless unless by sheer chance 
you happen in the right store. 

Some dealers will tell you frankly that they haven’t the 
goods. Others less scrupulous will attempt to foist 
"something just as good” on you. 

In nearly every issue of the advertising magazines can 
be found letters to the editor from advertising men who 
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LOOSE METHODS THAT BREED SXJBSTITUTIOH 


have been unable to find nationally advertised goods on 
sale at stores. A typical letter, recently published in 
“Printers' Ink,” follows: 


“An advertisement 
now running tn New 
York publications 
tells of the merits of 
a new belt. It at- 
tracted my attention 
and stimulated a de- 
sire to buy the belt. 
The advertisement 
told me where to buy 
it — ‘ at all stores' 

“I proceeded mer- 
rily on the hunt for 
It. Smith, Giay & 
Co., Wanamaker’s, 
Newell’s on Fifth 
Avenue, Weber & 
Heilbroner's, and a 
number of men’s 
furnishing stores on 
Fifth Avenue — none 
of these could supply 
me with the belt ad- 
vertised. 



‘‘Disgusted, I bought 
a belt of another 
make.” 


“Then, too, I vis- 
ited a score or more 
shops in ray immedi- 
ate vicinity. I was 
offered ‘jUst as good’ 
belts a few times, but 
refused them until I 
gave up the hunt in 
disgust and bought a 
belt of another make. 

“Perhaps some day 
rU come across a 
shop with the belt in 
question, I ’ll buy it, 
and instead of wear- 
ing it I’ll place it in 
a frame and label it, 
'In Memory of 
Twentieth Century 
Merchandising 
Methods.’ ’’ 


Such instances come to light because they happened to 
advertising men. Individuals not interested in advertis- 
ing generally do not go out of their way to obtain adver- 
tised goods. They try one or two stores and then give up 
in disgust and mentally register a prejudice against ad- 
vertised goods. 

Manufacturers as a whole rail against the ' 'substitution 
evil, ” and accuse the dealer of trading on their reputation. 
In some cases the dealer is to blame and substitutes of his 
own free wiU. But in many cases substitution is actually 
forced on the dealer — he practices it merely in self-defense. 

The hardest part of any dealer’s work is to get customers 
into the store. And naturally when he has them there he 
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INCLUDE THE DEALER IN YOUR SALES PLAN 


is not going to lose sales because be does not happen to 
stock the particular goods the customer wants. There is 
no surer way for a retailer to kill trade than to let cus- 
tomers go away with their wants unfilled. And so he sells 
them “something just as good,” 

There is only one way to solve this problem and that is 
to include the dealer in the advertising campaign. Not 
to be content merely with telling the public that the goods 
can be bought ‘ ^at your dealers, ” which means any one of 
a hundred stores, but to teU people specifically which 
stores to go to. 

Some manufacturers attempt to effect this by distribut- 
ing large supplies of printed matter to dealers and leaving 
them to issue it at their discretion. In most cases the 
dealer’s “discretion” is to let the printed matter lie un- 
opened and finally sell it to a junk dealer. For dealers as 
a whole figure, and rightly, too, that their profits are small 
enough without further depleting them by paying part of 
a manufacturer’s advertising bills. 

The only way for a manufacturer to insure that his 
printed matter is distributed by retailers is to do the work 
himself. This co-operation with the dealers is a legit- 
imate part of every advertising campaign. Here is the 
way the more progressive concerns handle the matter: 

When a dealer places an order for their line he is told 
that the manufacturer will do a certain amount of adver- 
tising of his store free of charge. He is asked to supply a 
list of people whom he thinks might be interested in the 
manufacturer’s goods. Dealers usually supply their cus- 
tomer lists and also select from directories names of persons 
whose trade they desire. Some manufacturers limit each 
dealer to one thousand, five thousand, or ten thousand 
names; others place no restriction on the size of the list.' 

The manufacturer then takes a supply of his printed 
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HANDLING DEALERS’ ADVERTISING FOR THEM 


matter, imprints the dealer’s name and address on it, and 
mails it direct from his office. Sometimes the printed 
matter alone is sent; in other cases a form letter is also 
included that directs the recipient to the dealer. 

The imprinting of dealers’ names on advertising matter 
is handled quickly and economically by running it through 
an addressograph which prints names and addresses in 
typewriter type at the rate of one a second. The same 
form letter can be used for each dealer by wording it . . 
goods can be purchased at the store mentioned below.” 
Each dealer’s batch of form letters is run through the 
addressograph at the same time as the printed matter and 
his name and address addressographed at the foot of 
the letter. 

Concerns using this method state that it brings big re- 
turns and solves successfully the problem of linking up 
the dealer with consumer demand. 

This method has another big advantage as a selling argu- 
ment on the dealer. Show a dealer that you intend to 
help him sell the goods he buys of you and he will order 
much quicker than if you leave him to his own devices in 
disposing of them. No class of business man so readily 
appreciates real selling co-operation as the dealer. Make 
it a part of your selling talk and the sale is half made. 

N ewspaper reports often fumish telling material 
for sales arguments. A splendid example of this is 
shown by the experience of a tin-roofing concern. The 
advertising manager noticed in the morning newspapers 
an account of a fire that devastated a manufacturing plant 
in a distant city. What interested him especially was 
that the fire started on the roof. He immediately sent 
d message humming over the wires to the owners of the 
bumt-out plant asking what kind of roof they had on the 
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PULLING SALES OUT OF CURRENT EVENTS 


btiilding. Within an hour the answer came : “A tarred 
gravel roof. ” 

Here was a vital argument in favor of non-inflammable 
metal roofing. The newspaper account of the fire and the 
two telegrams were embodied in a circular that explained 
that the fire could not have occurred if the firm’s metal 
roofing had been used. The circular was mailed on the 
following day to three thousand prospects in the immediate 
vicinity of the bumt-out plant, while the catastrophe was 
still fresh in their minds. 

Speed was aU-important. La a month the affair would 
have been almost forgotten and in consequence the sell- 
ing appeal would have lost much of its power. Hence 
magazine advertising would have been useless and news- 
paper advertising too general in its appeal, for the argu- 
ment appHed to none but factory owners who were using 
^ inflammable roofs. Direct Advertising matter issued at 
-extra-rush speed by means of the addressograph enabled 
the advertising manager to achieve what would have been 
impossible by any other method — to make a telling appeal 
to prospects within twenty-four hours of the fire. 


T here is only one safe method of advertising to use 
in starting a new proposition, and that method is 
Direct Advertising. A misguided splurge in publications 
at the start may financially cripple a new business before 
it gets fully under way, but with Direct Advertising, a 
concern can prove the profit possibilities of each step at a 
fraction of the cost of any other method. They can be 
sure they are right before risking any large sum. 

The history of present-day advertising successes proves 
the soundness of Direct Advertising for this purpose. 
Not so many years ago a telegraph operator in a cross- 
roads town conceived the idea of selling watches by mqtf 
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BIG OAKS THAT GREW FROM LITTLE ACORNS 


He had no capital and his meager wage precluded the pos- 
sibility of his saving a worth-while sum. 

He decided to take a flyer with a five-doUar bill and see 
if a mail-order business could be made self-supporting. 
In his spare time he penned letters to fellow telegraphers 
offering railroad watches at low prices. As each remit- 
tance came in he sent a part of it to a watch factory 
and ordered the watch delivered direct to the buyer. 

Orders and profits piled up on him so rapidly that within 
a few months he resigned his job, rented a small office, and 
started in the mail-order business in real earnest. From 
this unpretentious start has been developed the greatest 
mail-order house in the world, capitalized to-day at 
$S 0 ,000 , 000 . And Direct Advertising did it I 


N ine years ago a clerk i 
branch out for himself 
with an innovation — a trade- 
marked ring which he planned 
to sell to jewelry dealers by 
mail. His advertising appro- 
priation consisted of $500 — 
enough for two or three ad- 
vertisements in trade journals 
or other magazines. 

But he wisely passed up 
such general methods of 
advertising and concentrated 
his selling efforts on a 
carefully, compiled list of 
1,000 jewelers, for he had 
to make every cent count. 
In his own words: “I 
wrote my own circulars, 

[4 


a jewelry store decided to 



*‘At the start I addressed the 
circulars myself during the 
midnight hours” 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING THE SUCCESS BASIS 


had a cheap printer set them tip and print them^, 
and then I addressed them myself during the midnight 
hours. Right from the start this Direct Advertising; 
brought results. I gradually increased my mailing list^ 
and the business began correspondingly to expand, ” 

From this modest start has been developed a big nation- 
ally known business that nine years ago existed only in the 
imagination of a jewelry clerk. Direct Advertising — ^the 
wasteless and minimum-cost way of selling — ^alone is 
responsible for the success of this concern with its limited 
amount of capital. 

A SMALL printer in Chicago had depended upon 
personal solicitation to produce orders. But he 
soon found this method too costly from a time stand- 
point. He decided to try Direct Advertising. He listed 
the names and addresses of five hundred concerns whose 
printing he desired. Every two weeks he sent to each 
name on the list a snappily worded piece of mail matter 
telling of his printing service. 

Within a month he obtained one large catalog job, three 
large circular jobs, and several smaller jobs. From this 
modest start the printer has developed a comprehensive 
advertising campaign that produces right along all the 
business "he can take care of. 

W HEN a young clothing salesman announced his 
intention of starting a high-class custom tailoring 
business of his own, on a capital of two thousand 
dollars, his friends greeted him with wild-eyed surprise. 
But even their dismal painting of the pitfalls of the 
business, and the warning that larger capital was needed 
to tide him over the dull seasons, daunted him not at all. 
To all such well-meant advice he replied, “I’ve seen a 
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DANGERS THAT LURK IN PRESS CAMPAIGNS 


few tilings in my time and know that real salesmanship 
wiU more than make up for lack of capital.” 

The moment he had decided on his location he started 
to make up a list of business men whose trade he wanted 
Some of the names were obtained from friends, others 
from telephone directories, trade directories, and so forth. 
There was no haphazard selection of names — each name 
was picked out with the utmost care. 

Then the young tailor prepared a series of '‘Direct 
Advertising matter to be issued in the following order: 
(i) a form letter, (2) a circular, (3) a postal card, (4) a 
calendar. While this series appears commonplace, the 
wording it bore was the exact opposite. No dry-as-dust 
“We-beg-to-announce” phraseology dulled its influence. 
Instead, the messages literally talked — made the recipient 
feel that here at last was a tailor who knew his business 
and was not afraid to let loose his personality in telling 
phrases. A day or so after each series was mailed, the 
tailor telephoned to each prospect, referred to the mail 
matter he had sent him, and backed it up with a strong 
man-to-man appeal for patronage. 

Orders came within ten days. Each successive series 
of mail matter increased their volume. ‘ ‘ Dull periods” were 
conspicious by their absence. Within three months the 
young tailor was firmly established in business and doing 
a steady trade. Today, four years from the date he 
pinned his faith to Direct Advertising, his firm, Kuerten 
& Steen, Chicago, occupies a handsome suite in a modem 
skyscraper and maintains a staff of regular workers. Twice 
a month regularly he issues Direct Advertising matter of 
some sort to hold present customers and to piill new 
customers. And his business is growing steadily and surely. 

In these little successes is a forcible lesson for the large 
concern that is not handicapped in a selling way by 
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ASSAY YOUR ‘‘MINE’’ BEFORE YOU WORK IT 


limited capital. Large advertising appropriations are 
apt to breed recklessness on the part of those responsible 
for their handling. The fruitless spending of several 
thousand dollars out of a large advertising appropriation 
can easily pass unnoticed, and it does in most national 
campaigns. Check the retimis sheet of any large adver- 
tiser and an appalling loss from several sources wilt be 
found in nearly every case. 

Such losses would have closed up the concern had it 
been operating on limited capital. Just because a con- 
cern can afford to spend tens of thousands of dollars in 
advertising is no reason why the investment should not 
be watched just as carefully as if its capital consisted of 
only a few hundred dollars. 

With magazine and newspaper advertising, losses of 
several thousand dollars can easily occur despite the ut- 
most care. The only way to prove the worth of any 
publication is to test it for at least three consecutive 
insertions. With advertising space that costs several 
dollars an agate line this preliminary test can easily con- 
sume a considerable sum of money. 

But with Direct Advertising, tests of a proposition, a 
piece of advertising matter, or a certain field can easily 
be made at a cost of only a few dollars. A unit of a 
thousand names can be selected for experimental purposes. 
Results from this unit are basio~the Law of Averages 
assures this. 

For example, take a hypothetical case: If a mailing of 
1,000 circulars produces $200 worth of business, 50,000 cir- 
culars will produce |io,ooo worth of business. Thus, the 
advertising manager can accurately determine in advance 
the right course of procedure and the exact cost of produc- 
ing a given amount of business. 





foresight coupled with speedy mail quotations had snatched the 
money from them.’* 


Chapter III 

Direct Advertising for 
WHOLESALERS 

A t TWO-THIRTY one afternoon a wholesaler in 
Topeka, Kansas, was advised by wire of a drop in 
price of a much-used staple article. By five o’clock 
that afternoon he hadmailed 1,200 postal cards, printed and 
addressed on the addressograph, quoting the special price 
to dealers. 

Inside of ten days the wholesaler had sold out his entire 
stock of the article. His competitors, on the other hand, 
were just beginning to notify dealers through their travel- 
ing men. And a week later when prices dropped still 
lower, they were left floimdering with costly surpluses 
which they could not unload in the Topeka wholesaler’s 
territory. His foresight coupled with speedy mail quota- 
tions had snatched the money from them. 
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CATCHING THE DEALER IN THE BUYING MOOD 


Large sales often hinge upon the speed with which a 
wholesaler can reach dealers with special prices. Tele- 
grams are too expensive, and the ordinary methods of 
dispatching mail are too slow. In such cases the address- 
ograph with its one-address-a-second speed enables the 
wholesaler to rise to the occasion and dominate the market. 

A wholesale grocery firm in Minnesota keeps a stock 
of government postal cards on the backs of which is printed 
a list of the various brands and grades of sugar handled. 
The prices are left blank.’ When it is desired to reach 
dealers quickly with prices, the cards are run through an 
addressograph, which prints both addresses and prices. 
By this method a mailing of several thousand cards can 
be issued in a half hour or so. 

In the wholesale grocery business in particular, the 
volume of sales made is practically in proportion to the 
number of calls made upon retailers. While every call 
will not find the retailer ready to purchase, yet the more 
times a salesman calls upon him, naturally the greater are 
his chances of finding the retailer with a depleted stock 
and consequently ready to buy. 

Broadly speaking, this is the only time when a retailer 
can be considered an immediate buyer. The most elo- 
quent appeal by a salesman to a retailer will usually fail 
to move him if his shelves are well filled with goods. But 
if his stock needs replenishing, little salesmanship is re- 
quired — other things being equal it generally is a question 
of ‘ 'taking his order. ” And so it follows that the whole- 
sale concern whose salesmen make the most frequent calls 
upon dealers will obtain the most orders. 

But the small margins of profit on which some whole- 
salers operate will not permit of even weekly calls. And 
so some method is needed that will keep the house in inti- 
mate touch with dealers between salesman’s calls. Here 
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XANBING ORDERS BETWEEN SALESMEN’S CALLS 


is tlie way one wholesale grocery concern solved the 
problem: 

The head of the institution — an ex-salesman — ^realized 
the importance of keeping in close touch with the dealer. 
On an average his salesmen called on dealers twice a 
month; the profits in the business would not stand for a 
greater number of calls. So, as a *‘mail call” cost but a 
couple of pennies as against dollars for a salesman’s call, 
a combination mail and personal selling campaign was 
started. Lists of names of dealers in the concern’s ter- 
ritory were prepared. To these names is sent circular 
matter at least once a week. The mail campaign is care- 
fully planned to fit in with the work of the salesmen. At 
headquarters the routes of the salesmen are mapped out 
in advance; each man is advised of the date he is expected 
to visit certain towns. Then letters are sent to dealers in 
each salesman’s territory, stating the date the salesman will 
call, andasldngthemtocheckup their stock ahead of his call, 

Each dealer is supplied with a desk-pad of order blanks 
on which are printed his name and address, shipping 
instructions, and the various lines handled by the whole- 
saler. Stamped return addressographed envelopes are 
furnished with the order blanks. The dealer is asked to 
use these blanks for ordering goods between a salesman’s 
call. He is relieved of all the detail work of ordering by 
mail — the blank can be filled out and mailed in less than a 
minute. 

By this method the house keeps in close and contin- 
uous touch with its dealers. It takes no chances on orders 
going to competitors through its salesmen not being on 
hand when dealers wish to place orders. 

A unique system of salesmen’s reports is also operated 
in connection with this mail-sales plan. Salesmen’s re- 
port forms which also serve as order blanks are run through 
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AN ERROR-PROOF SALESMEN’S REPORT SYSTEM 


art addressograph; each dealer’s name and address is 
printed on a separate form. These forms are sorted into 
territories and given to salesmen when they start on their 
trips. The salesman first uses them as a list of dealers to 
be called upon. When he obtains an order he enters it 
on the form that bears the buyer’s name. If no order is 
obtained the salesman enters in the ‘ ‘report of call ” section 
of the form the dealer’s reason for not purchasing. 

This system has three advantages: first, by supplying 
each salesman with a list of dealers to caE upon, it elim- 
inates the possibility of his overlooking anyone; second, 
where orders are obtained there is no possibility of a mis- 
take through shipping goods to the wrong address, as the 
name and address on the blank has been printed direct 
from the customer list; third, it enables the firm to keep 
an exact tab on sales conditions and the work of its sales- 
men. 

As reports come in from each town they are checked up 
with the customer list in that town to see if the salesman 
visited every dealer. Where no orders are obtained the 
salesman’s notatiorxs on the blank as to dealer’s reason for 
not buying show his employers whether or not he is repre- 
senting them efficiently. From the blanks also is obtained 
valuable data as to trend of market, brands of goods most 
in demand, competition news, and so forth. 

A simple plan that Won dealer 
co-operation andspeedil^ marl^- 
eted a new article 

O NE wholesale drug house— a leader in its line— 
owes a large part of its success to the mail cam- 
paigns it conducts on both dealers and consumers. 
Recently a new tooth-paste was placed on the market. 
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HOW TO wm DEALER AND CONSUMER INTEREST 


On obtaining the wholesale rights from the mantifacttirer 
this wholesale house sent an attractive circular to the 
entire Hst of druggists in its territory. The circular told 
of the merit of the new product, explained what a good 
seller it would be, detailed the advertising campaign the 
manufacturer was using to create consumer demand, and 
asked for a trial order from the druggist. 

But unlike the usual run of dealer advertising matter 
this circular did not stop here. It also asked the druggist 
to send the wholesale house the names of the principal 
dentists and physicians in his vicinity; also the names of 
any of his customers whom he thought might like to receive 
a sample of the product. 

Dealers responded with alacrity, for here was a concern 
that was not merely asking for orders; it actually planned 
to help sell the goods bought. 

All names received by the wholesale house were classi- 
fied into two lists, ‘‘Professional’^ and “Consumers.” 
To each dentist and physician on the “Professional” 
list was sent a letter reading, in part: 

"Asa modem practitioner you certainly are interested in effective 
methods of disease prevention. That is why we are sending you to- 
day two dozen samples of ‘Hygieno,' the new tooth-paste." 

To give the letter a personal appearance the name and 
address of the addressee was filled in with an address- 
ograph. An attractive folder supplied by the manu- 
facturers also was sent; it was written by a prominent 
M. D, and told of the merits of the tooth-paste from a 
professional standpoint. The name of the local druggist 
that carried the tooth-paste was neatly addressographed 
on the cover of the folder. 

To the “Consumer” Hst was s^t a personal appearing 
form letter with addressographed name, address and sal- 
titation, reading: 
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USING FREE SAMPLES TO PULL TRADE 


"Your druggist, whose name and address appears below, wishes 
to present you with a sample of ‘Hy^eno/ the new tooth-paste. 
Please present this letter to him, etc.” 


The draggist’s name and address were addressographed 
at the bottom of the letter. 

To every druggist who had sent in names was sent a half 
gross of free samples. His name and address was ad- 
dressographed in red ink on the labels of the samples. A 
form-letter personalized by the filling in of his name and ad- 
dress on the addressograph stated that he could have free 
as many more samples as he sent in names. 

No sales possibilities were overlooked in this campaign. 
Druggists were easy to stock because of the free service 
rendered to help them dispose of the goods they bought. 


The fact of leaving the con- 
sumer distribution of samples 
in each druggist’s hands made 
a strong appeal to him, for it 
actually brought customers to 
his store. No dealer needed 
to be told that each applica- 
tion for a sample represented 
not only a future purchaser of 
the tooth-paste, but an im- 
mediate sales -possibihty for 
other goods. Apart from fur- 
nishing the dealer with actual 
livesales-possibilities, the cam- 
paign also gave him free a large 
amount of valuable publicity. 

The wholesale lumber busi- 
ness — ^although different from 



most wholesale lines — offers a A fiUed-inform4etter and sample 
was sent to each denhst on 

profitable field for the use iist*> 
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HOLDING SPASMODIC BUYERS IN LINE 


of Direct Advertising. Orders from dealers are more or 
less spasmodic. They are seldom obtained regularly. 
But most orders are of a size that compensates for their 
irregularity. 

One large lumber concern in the middle west maintains 
a complete list of lumber dealers in its territory. Lumber 
news is sent to each dealer once each month. Sometimes 
it is a price list alone; on other occasions a combined price' 
list and “selling talk ” is issued. Bed-rockprices are played 
up in connection with the speed with which the firm 
makes shipments, the quality of its lumber, and its thor- 
ough business reliability. This advertising matter goes 
both to customers and prospective customers aHke. 

Wholesale lumber advertising resolves itself into a 
question of ‘ 'keeping your name before the dealer, ” and of 
educating him to think of your name whenever he thinks of 
lumber. Blotters bearing your firm name and business, live 
selling talks, miniature samples, and so forth, will do this. 

A wholesale lumber concern in Sioux City, whose cus- 
tomers buy more or less spasmodically, keeps its name 
before them by frequently mailing lumber samples in 
novelty form, such as paper-weights, pin-trays, ink-stands, 
and so forth. Free samples always produce results, par- 
ticularly when they are in such form that the recipient 
will keep them on his desk and see them many times each 
day. Sometimes these novelties are enclosed with price- 
lists, circulars, and other durect mail matter. In other 
cases for the sake of variety they are issued alternately. 
It's a good plan in foUowing up customers never to let 
them know what is coming next — ^to change the form of 
each appeal so as to stimulate their curiosity and interest. 

The low cost of Direct Advertising makes it possible 
for a wholesale lumber concern to impress its name indel- 
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GETTING CUSTOMERS TO PULL FOR YOU 


ibly on the mind of every lumber dealer in its territory by 
the force of repetition, and to make it second nature for 
them to turn to the firm’s price list whenever supplies 
are needed. 



Little “stunts” that induce ^our 
customers to boost ^our game 
and land business for ^ott 


I N THE produce commission business Direct Advertising 
plays an important part. In fact it is a vital essential to 
the success of the business. The commission merchant 
uses it at both ends of his business — ^to obtain shipments 
from growers, and to sell these shipments to the trade. 

One large produce commission house in a western city 
maintains a complete list of all growers of the produce it 
deals in that are located in the immediate territory it 
serves. The names are obtained in two ways: first, from 
trade and town directories; and second, from traveling 
representatives who periodically visit all the farming 
localities. 

To each name on the “Shippers” list is sent a daily or 
weekly “Trade Report” that summarizes the condition 
of the market — ^tells of produce most in demand, prices, 
future tendencies, and so forth. This report is issued late 
each afternoon. It goes both to actual shippers as well 
as to prospective shippers. 

Each shipper is supplied with a number of address- 
ographed shipping tags directed to the commission firm. 
With these tags is sent a letter asking the shipper to be 
sure to use them on his shipments so as to avoid delay in 
delivery through possible errors in the address. He is 
also asked to distribute some of the tag^ among his friends 
who may wish to ship to the same concern that he does. 





A LIGHTNING METHOD OF ISSUING TELEGRAMS 


In all lines of business ‘ ‘a satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement.” But this aphorism applies with espedal 
force to the produce commission business Farmers 
usually are clannish; they are inclined to think and act in 
groups. They tell each other about the concerns they do 
business with. When a farmer has been receiving liberal 
treatment from a commission house, he is inclined to tell 
his neighbors and to suggest that they ship to the same con- 
cern. And in cases where a farmer has been receiving 
better treatment and prices than his neighbors, they are 
apt to ask him for the name of the concern that handles 
his shipments. In such cases the self-addressed shipping 
tags begin to pay dividends. The farmer is not put to 
the trouble of writing out the address — ^there is no danger 
of his friend forgetting an address given to him verbally — 
he merely hands out a few shipping tags and says, “Here 
is the name of the concern I 
ship to — tie the tags on your 
shipments.” The concern 
that uses this method states 
that a large part of its new 
business comes through the 
distribution of self-addressed 
shipping tags by its satis- 
fied shippers. 

To the trade is sent a 
* ‘ Daily Market Report . ’ * 
When the market is fairly 
stable these reports are 
mailed. But should the 
market be flurried or rising, 
telegrams are used. One 
telegram is written out in 
the usual way. Sheets of 
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BUILDING A BUSINESS BY “SILENT SALESMEN’ 


paper are tlien run through the addressograph and on 
them printed the full name and address of every dealer. 
These address sheets are then attached to the telegram 
and sent to the telegraph office. By means of the address- 
ograph it is possible to issue these telegrams from the 
office at the rate of one a second — speedier by far 
than any other method in existence. 

The use of Direct Advertising is not Hmited in any way. 
It can be used as a powerful auxiliary to any sales cam- 
paign, as shown by the instances related- Or the sales 
campaign can consist entirely of Direct Advertising. By 
Direct Advertising alone — ^without the use of a single 
salesman — a tremendous volume of sales can be built up 
at less cost than by any other known selling method. 



Hoio six-hundred dollars cap- 
ital was made to build a ten- 
million - dollar-a-year business 


S OME years ago a salesman for a wholesale house in 
the east resolved to start out for himself. His con- 
cern maintained a large staff of salesmen who covered the 
country. Occasional Direct Advertising had been used in a 
perfunctory way. But it had brought bigretums despite its 
hit-or-miss application. Convinced of the selling power of 
the printed word the salesman decided to sell to retailers 
by mail exclusively. 

At the start his capital consisted mostly of nerve, and a 
paltry six hundred dollars. He rented an 18x3 6-foot “ware- 
house ’’ and stocked it with goods. Then he prepared a 
modest circular and mailed it to retailers whose trade he 
desired. Orders came immediately. A catalog was issued 
and the mailing list increased, which resulted in a still 
larger volume of business. 
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CUTTING DOWN SELLING COST IN CHUNKS 


To-day this concern wholesales by mail over thirteen 
million dollars’ worth of merchandise a year to more than 
thirty thousand hard-headed retail merchants in all parts 
of the United States. It now occupies twenty acres of floor 
space, employs nearly a thousand people, and is rated 
at million, plus.” 

The concern has never employed a single traveling sales- 
man. Its tremendous business has been developed entirely 
by Direct Advertising — ^by selling to retailers by mail. 
And this in competition with over ten thousand keen travel- 
ing salesmen employed by competitive concerns, carrying 
practically identical goods, and reaching the same retailers. 

The selHng plan is simple. It consists of mailing a 
‘‘scouting” house-organ to prospective customers. As 
fast as these prospects become customers their names are 
removed from the scouting list and transferred to a 
“Customer” list to which is sent a “selling” publication. 

This is the only selling method used. Not much in 
itself — yet used intensively it produces over a million 
dollars a month of actual sales at a selling cost of 2.04 
per cent. And this against the usual selling cost of 714 
per cent to 10 per cent paid by concerns who sell through 
traveling salesmen. 

What a striking tribute to the selling power of Direct 
Advertising! 
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“ ^Within three hours of opemng the store every ounce of ‘^special sale’’ 
goods was sold ... we had to turn customers away,’ ” 


Chapter IV 

Direct Advertising 
for RETAILERS 

T O get buyers into the store — ^this is the retailer’s 
biggest problem. His other problems fade into 
insignificance beside it. For sales are the life- 
blood of a business; without their nourishing power a 
store will quickly start on the downward slide and its 
death-knell be sounded by the rat-tat I of the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

The success of any store depends upon two essentials: 
first, right buying, and second, right selling. Most re- 
tailers have solved the first essential of right buying. 
Either personally or through skilled buyers they keep an 
eagle eye on trade tendencies and the various sources of 
supply. Experience has sharpened buyers’ wits and they 
seldom go wrong at this end. 
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WHY SO MANY RETAILERS FAIL 


"Goods bought right are goods half sold, ” runs a trade 
maxim. True. But the word ‘ *half’ needs to be strongly 
emphasizea. In fact the maxim might well be changed to 
read, ‘‘Even goods bought right are only half sold.’* 
Right buying brings goods to the store on a basis that per- 
mits of ample profit. But there it stops — its mission ends. 
It cannot be expected to sell them as well. 

Your store may be stocked with goods that the people 
need. They may be priced so low as to truly place them 
in the realm of "wonderful bargains,” but — even with all 
these advantages on their side the goods cannot shout for 
themselves and flag the attention of buyers. 

That is for you — the retailer — to do. There’s a big 
difference between people needing an article and wanting 
it. They may need it but not be aware of the fact. The 
only way to transform this need into a compelling want- 
is to teU. the people why they should possess the goods and 
inject in them the buying impulse. 

At this point the problem of “How to do it” looms big. 
The average retailer is a httle uncertain what course to 
follow. He takes a dab at this and a dab at that method 
of selling and sometimes finds the way out by sheer good 
luck— not by reason of his methods, but in spite of them. 

How little tmderstood is the problem of retail sales- 
manship is shown by the reports of commercial agencies 
that have traced the larger portion of retail failures to the 
inability to get customers into the store. 

Almost daily one hears of small stores going to the wall 
and their stock being bought up by large stores. ‘ ‘Badbuy- 
ing” is generally given as the reason for such failures. If 
such is the case and the retailer has saddled himself with a 
stock of unsalable goods, then why does another store buy 
the hoodooed goods from him? Are they, too, guilty of 
“bad buying?” 
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HOW SUCCESSFUL RETAILERS WIN OUT 


Not they. For they know by experience that right 
methods will sell anything. They take the ‘ ‘can’t be sold ’ ’ 
goods, exploit them to the public and within a week or so 
tiim the dead stock into live dollars and clear a satisfactory 
profit on the deal. They have solved the problem of “How 
to sell at a profit.” 

Following are detailed methods used by successful stores 
— ^large and small — ^in all parts of the country to puli 
customers into the store and persuade them to leave their 
dollars in exchange for goods. Every one of these selling 
plans has made good. They can be lifted bodily from this 
book and fitted right into your business to increase your 
sales and swell your profits. 



Hoto one retailer made a forty 
per cent increase in sales by 
Direct Advertising 


“O EVERAL of my customers had asked me to tell them 

O in advance of any special sales I might run,” said a 
retailer in an Ohio town of 40,000. These people are typi- 
cal of a certain class of shrewd buyers that hold off 
purchasing until special clearing sales are scheduled. 
Then they buy in good quantities for cash. 

‘ ‘A day or so before I operated a special sale of any kind 
I’d write a chatty letter to these people and tell them about 
the sale — ^how much prices were cut, and the reason for 
the sale. I’d noticed that persons to whom I’d written 
letters would always be among the first to come to the 
store on the day of the sale. This set me thinking seriously 
about advertising. I wondered if the same letter sent to 
other people— non-customers as well as customers— would 
also bring them hurrying to the store. I determined to 
try out the idea at once. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR STORE A TRADE-MAGNET 


* ‘In the store that night my head clerk and I listed the 
name and address of every person we could think of who 
had ever bought at the store. This we named the ‘Cus- 
tomer List,^ Then, together, 
we went over the local tel- 
ephone directory and checked 
the name of every person we 
thought would be a desirable 
customer. This we called the 
‘Prospect List.^ 

‘ ‘A week in advance of my 
next special sale I wrote my i 
usual chatty letter to the cus- 
tomers who had asked me to 
let them know in advance of 

. , , , special sales. This letter I 

Listed the names and ad- ^ a 
dresses of customers and duplicated and sent a copy 

prospects'* to all the names on the ‘Cus- 

tomer* and ‘Prospect* lists. 

‘ ‘When I reached the store on the morning of the special 
sale I experienced a surprise. Crowds thronged around the 
store, waiting for it to be opened. From aU accounts 
they’d been there for hours waiting to spend their good 
money. The letters had certainly proved effective. 

“Within three hours of opening the store every ounce 
of goods included in the sale was sold. For the want of 
goods to sell we had to turn customers away. 

“This experience taught me the value of going after 
trade instead of waiting for it to come to me. It also 
proved the pulHng power of Direct Mail Advertising. 
Newspaper advertising is all right as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. Compared with mail matter, it’s 
dead— it lacks the ‘human touch’ so necessary in selling 
goods, that can be weaved into matter sent through the 
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LET YOUR TRADE KNOW YOU’RE ON EARTH 


mail. A newspaper advertisement lacks individuality — it 
is obviously for the information of the public at large. 
But mail matter makes an individual appeal — ^the person 
who receives it takes it as a compliment that you should 
have taken the trouble to write to him personally. 

“Then again it enables you to check returns. You can 
tell just how much business your advertising is bringing. 
It also enables you to know the exact amount of sales 
made to each customer, to plug extra hard on people who 
seldom buy and on those who have stopped buying; 

‘ I’m a booster for mail advertising. Djmamite couldn’t 
shake my faith in it. Every week or so I now mail printed 
matter of some sort to all my customers and to everyone 
within a radius of five miles who ought to buy at my store. 

“l don’t wait for speaal sales, either. I just talk about 
the goods I want to sell — tell about their special points 
and give a good reason why purchases ought to be made at 
once. It’s only eight months since I started to go after 
trade by mail. Since then my sales have made a 40 per 
cent jump, and they’re still growing— thanks to Direct, 
Advertising. ” 

The experience of this storekeeper is typical of that of 
practically every retailer who uses Direct Advertising to 
build business. Its advantages are as many as the ways 
in which it can be used. There are no restrictions as to 
form or nature of its use. Scores of variations are 
known and many more are being developed every day. 
By reason of this adaptability it offers big possibilities 
for the operation of strategic moves and attention-com- 
pelling ‘^stunts.” 

T WO rival merchants in a western city were struggling 
for the balance of trade. By clever buying one of 
them secured a special line of merchandise at a very low 
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STRATEGIC MOVES THAT WIN BUSINESS 


price. In the city in question custom has decreed that 
Friday be bargain day in all the stores of the city. On 
such days the every-day rivalry of stores is keyed up to 
fighting pitch. 

The merchant with the special line resolved that his 
next bargain-day sale would mark a red-letter day in the 
business history of the city. 

From a local telegraph office he obtained permission to 
print a supply of telegram blanks. On these blanks he 
had printed in facsimile typewriting a message written in 
telegraphic brevity and incisiveness announcing the special 
sale and the great bargams it offered. These blanks 
were enclosed in envelopes bearing typewritten addresses 
of a list of customers and prospective customers. To 
further add to the apparent genuineness of the message, 
red-ink check marks were placed on the faces of the en- 
velopes. Boys were hired to deliver the ‘'telegrams" 
bright and early on the morning of the sale. To impress 
each recipient with the importance of the “telegram" she 
was requested to sign a receipt book on delivery of the 
message. 

This procedure was based on sound business psychology. 
To treat the "telegram" as an ordinary piece of mail 
matter wouldhave robbed it of its importance. The world 
takes you largely at your own valuation; appear important 
and you are treated in like spirit. This principle applies 
with especial force to advertising. 

It cost this merchant five cents to deliver each message. 
But the money was weE invested, for it caused live buyers 
to throng the store. 

After closing time that night a tired staff of clerks 
checked up their sales for the day. Final figures showed 
that the sale had been the greatest in the history of the 
store. Every ounce of the special offerings had been 
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GIVING COMPETITORS THE MERRY LAUGH 


snapped up by eager buyers, as well as an unusually large 
quantity of regular priced goods. Apart from the record- 
breaking sales of the day, the merchant also obtained at no 
cost a tremendous amount of general publicity through his 
cleverness in dominating public interest. 


A GROCER in an Illinois town of 10,000 used to be 
a large user of newspaper space. His talking point 
was Price. In his daily advertisements he published prices 
of goods for the current day. Generally lower than those 
of other stores, these prices drew customers to his 
establishment. Threatened with loss of trade the other 
storekeepers in town combined to beat him at his own 
game by cutting under his prices. By these methods 
they hoped to drive him out of business and then put the 
prices up again. 

Three daily editions of the newspaper in this town were 
published. The storekeeper found that his competitors 
would buy the first edition of the newspaper the moment 
it came from the press, and in the second and third editions 
advertise at lower prices the same line of goods that he 
was offering. 

When this cut-throat competition had continued for a 
few weeks the storekeeper discarded newspaper advertis- 
ing in favor of Direct Advertising. At the start he sent a 
letter to his customers and prospective customers stating 
that in future he would acquaint them with his offerings 
by mad. 

Each day he issues a price sheet and mails it to his entire 
list of names. The price sheet varies in size and form ac- 
cording to the goods it advertises. Sometimes it will be 
a I2x6-mch sheet; on other occasions a postal card; or, 
when a special sale is scheduled, a large sheet the size of 
a newspaper page will be used. 
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CUTTING THE COST OF GETTING ORDERS 


This storekeeper is no longer troubled by price-cutting 
competition, for now his price sheets are not scattered 
broadcast to the public. Instead they reach the eyes of 
only those persons for whom they are intended. And if 
by devious methods competitors happen to obtain a price 
sheet from its recipient, the sale is over before they can 
reach the public with their announcements. 

A GROCER in Montana used to maintain a staff of 
five order clerks whose duty it was to call on 
customers each day, tell of current special offerings, and 
solicit orders. By using Direct Advertising this grocer is 
enabled to save the salaries of these men and in their place 
use a boy. 

Twice each week he mails a combination advertisement 
and order sheet to his customers. At the foot of the order 
blank appears the wording, ‘ ‘FiU in and keep this blank — 
a boy will call for it to-morrow. ” The boy needs no sell- 
ing ability. All he has to do is to ride his wheel to each 
customer and ask for the order blank. Thus the grocer 
not only saves soliciting expense but receives his orders 
earlier in the day than hitherto. For naturally a boy can 
collect order blanks in less time than order clerks can 
talk with customers and write out orders. 

There is another big advantage in this method in that 
the grocer retains his hold on his customers. Where a 
derk calls on a customer day after day and takes her order 
she is apt to rely on the clerk instead of the store for 
satisfaction. Thus in time the clerk practically controls 
the trade of customers he calls on. And when he enters 
the employ of a rival store — as is often the case — ^he can 
on the strength of his acquaintance with customers 
switch their trade to his new employer. Where Direct 
Advertising is used to obtain orders this can never occur, 
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imUStTAL ADVERTISING THAT LANDS TRADE 


for the storekeeper is not obliged to delegate the respon- 
sibility of receiving orders to anyone. He has at all times 
direct and sole control of the business he has devoted his 
time and money to obtaining. 


A STRONG feature of Direct Advertising is that it 
can be adapted to fit any business. A small retailer 
can mail an unpretentious price list or circular. A large 
store can issue a magazine in place of a circular. The size 
and nature of a business alone determines the best printed 
matter for its use. 

Each month a women’s-wear store in Detroit issues an 
attractive magazinelet that contains about fifty pages, 
4x6 inches in size. It is entitled, ‘ ‘The Month at Blank’s. 
On the front cover is a reproduction of a calendar for the 


current month, headed ‘ ‘May Sales, ” or vsrhatever month 


it may be. Special sale days are 
printed in red. 

In place of empty talk about 
the store this magazinelet con- 
tains informative articles attract- 
ively illustrated on current 
women’s wear. Specimen articles 
are: “Paris Letter,” written by 
the firm’s representative in Paris, 
France, telling of present -time 
fashions and future tendencies in 
women’s wear; “Hoisery Colors 
for Summer,” “Bridal Trous- 
seau, ” ‘ ‘Toilets and Perfumes, ” 
“Old and Modern Masters,” 
'‘Wedding Presents,” “Gradua- 



tion Gifts,” “Special Sale Days,” 
and so forth. 


“ The boy asks each customer 
for the order blank 
mailed to herf' 
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WINNING OUT AGAINST THE BIG STORES 


The magazinelet is of such a nature that it makes a 
strong appeal to women buyers. It is mailed each month 
to a list of 15,000 carefully selected names. Prom the 
start this publication made good as a silent salesman for 
the store. It is considered by the firm that issues it to 
be the most profitable form of advertising they ever used. 

A high-efficiency plan of ad- 
vertising for retailers located 
away from shopping districts 

F or retailers located away from the business center 
of a large city there is only one form of advertising 
— Direct Advertising. Newspaper advertising is a positive 
waste of money, as the retailer in using such advertis- 
ing places himself in direct competition with the large 
stores whose advertisements outpoint his in lowness of 
price and variety of offerings. And even if he has a 
special line of goods that give his store an advantage 
over other stores, he is unable to induce but a small per- 
centage of possible customers to come to his store. 

The condition in Chicago is typical of that found in 
most large cities. All the large retail stores are concen- 
trated in a down-town business district known as the 
“Loop,” It is second nature for persons on shopping 
tours to flock to this district. Thus, if a retailer be located 
outside of this district and he advertise in the large city 
newspapers, the big down-town stores obtain the benefit 
of his advertising. And in order to use newspaper ad- 
vertising the retailer is compelled to use the large city 
dailies, for no newspapers are published that circulate ex- 
clusively on the North Side or the South Side. Only a 
small percentage of the circulation of the large dailies is 
in these districts. Thus in order to reach persons in his 
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PULLING TRADE TO NEIGHBORHOOD STORES 


vicinity, the retailer has to pay for a tremendous amount 
of waste circulation that cannot possibly be of use to him. 

Tired of using this wasteful form of advertising, a depart- 
ment store on the South Side of Chicago has abandoned it 
in favor of Direct Advertising. By this method every 
single cent spent in advertising helps boost sales for the 
store; there is no waste whatever. A ^'Customer 
List” is maintained, also a Prospect List,” consisting 
of persons resident in the vicinity of the store. The latter 
list was compiled from the city and telephone directories. 
Once each week the store issues a four-page bulletin the 
size of a newspaper page. On the first page of the bulletin 
appears a ‘'talk” on the advantages of buying at the 
store. The two center pages contain a typical department- 
store advertisement. Matter on the back page tells of 
special sales and offers inducements for prompt purchases. 
The bulletin is mailed under a one-cent stamp. Other cir- 
cular matter is issued as often as necessary. At special 
seasons of the year advertising matter is issued each day. 
This plan frees the store from the restriction of news- 
paper advertising. It eliminates entirely all waste cir- 
culation, for every person on the mailing list is a live pos- 
sible customer. It also enables the store to play up strong- 
ly the advantage of ‘ ‘buying in your home district. ” 

T he trade of any neighborhood store — grocery in par- 
ticular — can be considerably increased. Most stores 
of this nature are content with the business that drifts to 
them unsolicited. They make no systematic effort to pull 
customers to the store and to increase their list of pur- 
chases. Their principal means of subsistence is due to the 
forgetfulness of nearby housewives who place their big 
orders with down-town stores and patronize the neighbor- 
hood stores only when supplies run short. 
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SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS THAT PULLS TRADE 


Spurred by the competition of down-town stores a 
grocer in the suburbs of a large eastern city suddenly de- 
veloped an aggressive frame of mind. He resolved to go 
out after business instead of waiting for it to come to him, 
and to beat the big stores at their own game. 

His first step was to call on the better class of house- 
wives located within a radius of thirty blocks of his store. 
To them he explained his special delivery service, the 
quality of his goods, andhis ability to serve customers quite 
as advantageously if not better than down-town stores. 

During each call he found out the class of goods each 
housewife was buying, prices she paid, stores patronized, 
and her telephone number. A separate card was made out 
for each name and the necessary data written on it. 

Each Thursday he mails to each name on the list a 
^‘Market Slip” that lists the goods he carries. The mail- 
ing of the slip is so timed that it will reach the housewife 
by noon Friday. During Friday afternoon the storekeeper 
has his cashier telephone to each person on the list and 
solicit her orders. “Fifteen-minute deliveries” are played 
up strongly — ^an effective point of appeal to housewives. 

"When seasonable goods — especially fruits and vegetables 
■ — are received, all prospective customers are immediately 
notified: Sometimes the notice takes the form of a 
printed message sent by mail; other times it will be sent 
by telephone. Special prices are quoted on goods in 
crate lots for preserving purposes. The selling appeal is 
one of economy — ^the housewife is shown how by preserving 
fruits and vegetables when in season she can not only en- 
joy them in the winter, but can save money. The store- 
keeper takes no chances on buying a lot of these perish- 
able goods and having them remain unsold. He first ob- 
tains a reservation order from the customer and delivers 
to her direct from the commission house. 
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HOW A “COMER GROCERY” GREW BIG 


At the end of each month the record of deliveries is 
checked up with the customer list; persons who have not 
recently bought from the store are followed up by a per- 
sonal call, or if time presses, over the telephone wire. 
Mistakes often happen in a retail store with its multi- 
tudinous details and a merchant may unknowingly give 
offense to a customer. By checking the buyers’ Hst fre- 
quently and following up non-purchasers the merchant is 
able to adjust mistakes before they cause loss of trade. 

Another advantage of checking delivery records with 
the customer list is that it brings to light new customers 
who have patronized the store. Letters are immediately 
sent to such persons, thanking them for their patronage, 
assuring them that it is appreciated, and soliciting a con- 
tinuance of trade. Nothing pleases a customer more than 
to know that her trade at a store has come to the personal 
attention of the proprietor and that it is appreciated. 

This merchant no longer conducts an insignificant ‘ ‘cor- 
ner grocery. ” He now runs the store of the neighborhood 
which is patronized by the best class of people to the ex- 
clusion of down-town stores. Right selling methods 
coupled with aggressive Direct Advertising made the 
‘ ‘acorn grow into an oak. ” 



How a small branch store 
smashed sales records befitting 
its appeal to local conditions 


T HERE’S much more to Direct .Advertising than 
merely obtaining a list of names and bombarding 
them broadcast with advertising matter. True, sales will 
result and profits will be made, but a large portion of the 
profits will be squandered in a futile appeal to persons 
who cannot possibly become purchasers. 
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FINDING THE RIGHT SELLING APPEAL 


For example, consider the wastefulness of sending to 
women circular matter advertising men’s clothes-, and vice 
versa. The principle of Selection needs to be observed. 

A men’s furnishing store in Iowa scored a signal success 
in Direct Advertising by observing this principle of Selec- 
tion. The store features a special line of low-priced 
men’s clothes designed especially for the wage-earner of 

, . „ moderate means. Other . 

] ■ ' < ’ ' • Ted clothes 

: ' <■' experience 

p I ' : !> rule they 

^ ' '' 

wOto phasis was placed on the 

wage-earner^’ to be seen to be appreciated. 

A large number of persons to whom this matter was 
sent came to the store within a few days. But the cam- 
paign did not end with the first mailing. Descriptive 
matter of some sort was mailed once each week for six 
weeks. The form of the printed appeal was varied; some- 
times it would be a circular, then a form-letter, or a style 
plate, or a postal card, and so forth. The low price of 
the clothes, coupled with their up-to-the-minute style and 
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NEW BAIT THAT TEMPTED JADED APPETITES 


great wear-resisting qualities were made the basis of the 
selling appeal. 

At the end of the clothes-buying season the sales record 
of this store showed a 50% increase over the previous 
highest sales in its men’s clothing department. This was 
accomplished wholly by Direct Advertising aimed at a 
definite class of prospects. 

This Iowa store is one of several branches controlled 
by a parent-fi.rm in an up-town district of Chicago. So 
impressed was the Chicago house by the Direct Advertis- 
ing plan operated by its Iowa branch, that it determined 
to use it in Chicago. 

Sales came with a rush. Results were surprising, too, 
for sales-slips showed that persons living at the other end 
of the city — smiles distant — had actually gone out of their 
way to purchase at this store. What a tribute to the power 
of Direct Advertising when it is considered that these 
sales were made in open competition with local merchants 
and the big down-town department stores! 

Simple plans that catch cm^ 
tamers off their guard and bring 
them flocking to the store 

T he value of getting people to come to the store, if only 
to look aroimd, is generally recognized. ^ ‘Grand Open- 
ings, ” “New Style Displays, ” etc., serve the purpose if ex- 
tensively advertised. The old method of advertising 
such occasions broadcast in the newspapers has died 
a natural death owing to its novelty having palled on 
the public,* New bait is needed to tempt its jaded fancies. 

A department store in a western New York town staged 
at great cost a special display of new gowns and advertised 
it extensively in the newspapers. But the expected crowds 
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GIFTS THAT PULL CUSTOMERS TO THE STORE 


did not materialize. Something had to be done, and 
quickly, too. So the advertising manager prepared a 
high-grade invitation card patterned after those used for 
exclusive social functions and mailed one to each of the 
store’s women customers. Cards were also sent to non- 
customers resident in the better class districts in town. 

The plan worked, for on the day after the invitations 
were mailed crowds began to throng the store; they in- 
creased each succeeding day and continued during the en- 
tire period of the display. The personal touch in adver- 
tising worked the trick. Recipients of the invitations felt 
flattered that they had been singled out by the store to 
visit the display, and they responded to the appeal. 

In the case of goods more commonplace than fashion- 
able wearing apparel, other methods are sometimes nec- 
essary to pull prospects to the store. A free gift of some 
sort usually produces results. 

Last Christmas a big department store in the middle 
west advertised that a ‘‘Santa Claus” button would be 
given free to every child who applied for it at the toy de- 
partment. To eliminate waste distribution to irrespon- 
sible children it was stipulated that the applicant must be 
accompanied by a grown-up. Upon this the plan hinged. 
It requires but little imagination to realize what would 
happen when a normal child walks through a veritable 
toyland accompanied by a parent. The scheme was to 
get both child and parent into the toy department. Then 
the matter rested with the child. Results proved that as 
a toy-salesman a child can excel veterans in the business. 

A furniture store in Detroit that seEs on the installment 
plan induces young couples to come to the store by mail- 
ing them personal appearing addressographed letters that 
offer a worth-while souvenir in exchange for the letter 
when presented personally at the store. 
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‘HUMAN” APPEALS THAT WIN ATO HOLD TRADE 


A hardware store in Iowa sends a letter to each prospect- 
ive customer enclosing a ticket that can be exchanged at 
the store for a yard-stick. The firm name is printed on 
this stick in large letters and when hung up in the house 
serves as a perpetual advertisement for the store. 

A shoe store in New York uses a cash premium. But 
the offer is not made until the prospect has proved immune 
to a long series of follow-up letters. Then a letter is sent 
reading in part: ^‘Surely you will need a new pair of 
shoes for one of the family during January or Pebruary. 
When you come, bring this letter with you. It is worth 
$1.00 off the purchase price of anything you buy here.” 

A Michigan furniture store watches the newspapers for 
birth announcements. A 
letter is sent to the baby, 
reading: 

Dear Baby Jones: 

We are very much pleased 
that you have selected Grand 
Rapids as your home. That 
ou will always find it a happy 
ome IS our sincerest wish. 

Now, Baby Jones, we want 
you to bring your mamma to our 
store to get a high-grade teeth- 
ing ring that is waiting for you. 

It is a present from us on your 
first birthday. While you are 
here we suggest that you pick 
out your baby cab, etc. 

With best wishes for a pros- 
perous future and awaiting your 
visit, we are 

Yours truly. un , .r 

1 he store secures the tnajoriiy 

By means of this appeal 

to parents on their “off” side this store is securing from 
proud parents the majority of the baby -carriage trade 
in town. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS THAT BUILD TRADE 


Salaried persons who are paid by check often need to 
cash such paper after banking hours. Some stores make 
a practice of cashing salary checks for regular customers, 
or for non-customers in consideration of a purchase. 

A department store in Detroit, however, performs the 
service without tieing any strings to it. The store is 
situated near a school and teachers pass its doors on the 
way home. The merchant made it known that he would 
at aH times be pleased to cash school-teachers’ salary checks 
whether or not they made purchases. As a result on each 
school payday practically all the teachers visit the store 
to have their checks cashed. The merchant instructed his 
cashier to copy the name from each check and to compile 
a ‘ ‘School-teachers’ List. ” A few days before each school 
payday envelopes bearing the store imprint are run through 
an addressograph and the teachers’ names printed thereon 
in facsimilie typewriting. As each check is cashed the 
money is placed in an envelope bearing the drawee’s name, 
and handed to him or her in the regular way. 

This extra courtesy costs the store practically nothing, 
and makes a strong appeal to teachers. They reason, and 
rightly too, that a store that will so thoroughly look after 
their interests even when they make no purchase, deserves 
reciprocity in the form of trade. As a result of rendering 
this service the store has captured the regular trade of 
practically all the school-teachers in town. 



Hitching jjour store to manu- 
facturers' advertising and using 
it to sell^our goods 


T here is a quick and inexpensive way of selling trade- 
marked articles that many retailers overlook. The 
manufacturer of nearly every branded article on a dealer’s 
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“HITCHING YOUR WAGON TO A STAR” 


shelves spends thousands of dollars annually in advertis- 
ing it to the pubhc. The tremendous influence of this 
nation-wide advertising can be diverted to any store — 
made to increase its customer list and swell its profits. 

In every community are scores of people already three- 
parts sold on the merits of articles they have seen adver- 
tised. They need just one more mental prod to make them 
buy. The person best equipped to administer the mental 
prod is the local dealer. 

Many people who hold off buying advertised goods 
because of the uncertainty of trading by mail wotdd in- 
stantly become purchasers if they could see the goods with- 
out going to any trouble or expense. Here is the way one 
dealer cashed in on the national advertismg of manufac- 
turers whose goods he handled; 

He wrote to the manufacturer of every trade-marked 
commodity in stock and asked for a full line of advertising 
matter with his name and address printed thereon; also 
for proofs of advertisements the manufacturer was pub- 
hshing in the national magazines. 

A list of prospects was then compiled from the local tax 
records. Once each week he mails the advertismg matter of 
several manufacturers to aU names on the list. A form 
letter also is sent to the effect that the various goods de- 
scribed in the printed matter ‘'may be seen at my store — 
the national market-place. This advertising brings new 
customers to the store almost daily. 

Another example: Last summer a furniture store in 
Michigan ordered a new line of household refrigerators. 
The manufacturer supplied several thousand attractive 
advertising booMets that bore the dealer’s imprint. The 
dealer mailed these booklets to the better class of house- 
wives in town. Inside of two weeks he sold thirty 
refrigerators as a direct result of the campaign. 
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MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION NOTHING TO FEAR 


Manufacturers are not only willing but anxious to co- 
operate with dealers by supplying them with high-grade 
advertising matter for distribution. When it is considered 
that the average cost of booklets issued by manufacturers 
is from three to ten cents apiece, and that it only costs the 
dealer one cent apiece to mail them, it will be seen that 
manufacturers’ co-operation takes practical form. 

Manufacturers of food products will generally supply 
free samples for local distribution by the dealer. Free- 
sampling is one of the most valuable means of exploiting 
a commodity. Everyone likes to get “something for 
nothing, ” and there is a compelling appeal in such a gift. 
Whenever the recipient thinks of the article of which she 
received a sample, the name of the store that distributed 
it also comes to mind, and she goes there for further 
supplies. 



Methods used hy progressive 
retailers to beat the mail-order 
houses at their own game 


A sk any typical small-town dealer for his greatest sales 
problem and invariably he will reply, “Mail-order 
competition.” In most cases the mere mention of a mail- 
order house wiE send cold shivers running up and down 
his spine. Some dealers will rant and raE against maE- 
order houses; others wEl throw up their hands in despair 
and admit hopelessly that maE-order competition is fast 
putting them out of business. 

A greater faEacy never existed than the beHef that maE- 
order competition is impossible to overcome. It is just 
as ridiculous as the old-time beliefs in witchcraft and the 
belief that the world was flat. Just as adherence to 
these beliefs in the dark days of the past cost thousands of 
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SATISFYING NEEDS vs. CREATING WANTS 


lives, so is the belief that mail-order competition is an 
unconquerable Juggernaut, bringing stagnation and death 
to thousands of retail businesses. 

History shows that when men came into contact with a 
force they could not comprehend they meekly submitted 
to it, feared it, and invested it with supreme powers. 
But as the light of Knowledge came the more aggressive 
ones attempted to combat its influence, and won out. 
They found Knowledge to be the all-conquering weapon, 
and the so-called “unconquerable power’^ speedily 
became a myth. 

History repeats itself. Today the so-called “uncon- 
querable power’’ in the retail business is “mail-order com- 
petition.’* But it is nothing more or less than a ridiculous 
belief — a myth. 

Pear is man’s greatest enemy. The moment he throws 
aside fear and prepares to meet obstacles unfettered by 
its paralyzing influence, from that time he begins to make 
real progress. 

Fear of mail-order competition is the one and only 
thing that makes it formidable to retailers. They fear 
it because they do not understand its workings. But the 
moment a retailer investigates the mail-order business he 
discovers that there is nothing uncanny about it, or even 
formidable. He finds that he can heat the mail-order houses 
at their own game. 

In brief, the secret of the success of mail-order houses 
is that they use real salesmanship in selling goods. They 
do not wait for buyers to come to them. They wage 
systematic campaigns on the general rural public and 
make them want to buy goods. They do not merely 
satisfy needs — they create wants. 

In all parts of the country are progressive retailers who 
have refused to be wiped off the map by mail-order houses, 
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HOW A RETAILER WAS SPURRED TO SUCCESS 


and have not only held their own against them but have 
beaten them at their own game. Here is the story of how 
one retailer proved “mail-order .competition” to be a 
ridiculous fallacy, gave it the merry ha-ha! and won out 
against it. It is typical of the experiences of progressive 
retailers in all parts of the country: 

year and a half ago, ’’said a retailer in a progressive 
town in Missouri, “a large Chicago mail-order house 
started to flood my territory with catalogs and other mail 
matter. Everywhere I went I saw or heard of their 
advertising matter. At first I paid little attention to it, 
but when it began to cut into my trade I waked up. 

*‘Most of my business is with farmers who buy supplies 
on credit and settle their accounts in the fall of each year 
when their crops are harvested. Naturally, as I ‘carry’ 
my customers’ accounts for a year, I feel that I should be 
given first chance to obtain their trade. During the early 
fall of one year some of my regular charge customers 
began to cut down their purchases at my store. I surmised 
the reason — ^that they were buying by mail from Chicago 
and paying cash in advance. Naturally, this made me 
sore, seeing that they owed me large sums of money. I 
figured that if they had any cash to spare they should 
pass it my way towards squaring their accounts, or at 
least give me the benefit of cash purchases. 

* 'While at the depot one day looking after a shipment I 
was expectmg, I found John Shepherd, a wealthy farmer 
who carried a large account with me, loading a stove onto 
his wagon. I looked at the address label and saw the 
name of a Chicago mail-order house. I was mad clear 
through, but kept quiet and waited for a chance to ‘call’ 
John Shepherd for passing me up. 

“A few days later I happened to be passing John 
Shepherd’s farm and dropped in for a friendly call. I 
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PUTTING THE LAUGH ON THE OTHER MAN 


found him setting up the stove. He seemed delighted 
■ with it, praised it to me, and joshed me about his having 
to send to Chicago when he wanted ^the real goods.’ 

‘ T looked the stove over and saw that it was identical 
with several I had in the store. ^How much did it cost 
you, John?’ I asked. I was a dose friend of his and knew 
he would give me a straight answer. 

“ ‘Forty-four dollars, including freight,’ he replied. 

“ ‘You paid four dollars too much, John,’ I shot back, 
‘for I’ve an identical stove in the store that I’ll sell you 
for forty dollars and no freight charges* 

“He looked me straight in the eyes, surprise written 
all over his face. ‘Come to the store, John, and I’ll 
prove to you that you paid four dollars too much.’ 

‘ ‘At the store I compared my stove point by point with 
the one he had bought — ^showed him it was the same in 
every way, except the name. Then I told him gently that 
I thought he was not giving 
me a square deal in buying 
by mail without first giving 
me a chance to quote. 

‘ ‘ ‘Give you a chance,’ he 
snorted, ‘why don’t you let 
me know what you’ve got 
without waiting for me to 
ask you; the mail-order 
people do — ^that’s why they 
get my trade.’ 

“In John Shepherd’s 
answer there seemed to be 
a pile of good horse -sense 
crowded into a few words. 

I thought it over for a few dropped xn for a friendly caU 
. , ^ , and found mm setting 

days, then acted upon it. up the stov^’ 
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USING “A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT YOU 


‘ ‘I first wrote to the manufacturers of the various goods 
I carried and asked them for cuts of their line, together 
with full descriptions of the goods. Then I prepared a 
twelve-page catalog of goods I handled and used the cuts 
supplied by manufacturers to illustrate it. I modeled 
my catalog after those of the mail-order houses — showed 
a picture of each article and imdemeath it ran a long type 
description of the goods — explained their points in A B C 
fashion so simply that a child could xmderstand it. And 
in the middle of the description I placed the price in 
large-size black-face type. 

‘ ‘The first page of my catalog contained a ‘hot shot' on 
the folly of buying by mail, pa3Hng cash in advance, taking 
a chance on the goods, and sending money away from the 
town, when the same goods could be bought at my store 
at the same prices — often at lower prices. I followed this 
with a request that people who were thinking of buying 
by mail first give me a chance to show what I could do on 
the same goods. 

‘ ‘I mailed several thousand copies of this catalog to my 
customers and prospective customers in and around town. 
At the end of the month I followed the catalog with a 
strong letter hammering home the folly of buying by mail 
when I could supply the same goods, often at lowerprices, 
and give immediate delivery. 

“People who had received the catalog began to come 
to the store — ^new customers as well as old. Often they’d 
bring in mail-order catalogs and ask me to quote on goods 
advertised therein that had struck their fancy. In nearly 
every case I was thus enabled to snatch trade away from 
the mail-order houses. 

‘ ‘Every month I now issue advertising matter of some 
sort. When I receive new goods I issue a two- or four- 
sheet supplemental catalog. If I have no new goods to 
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“IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH” 


talk about I just play up additional points of my present 
stock. At different times of the year I advertise season- 
able goods, such as stoves in the early fall, warm clothes in 
the winter, new farm supplies in the spring, and so forth. 
I make it a point to issue a piece of advertising matter to 
the entire list at least once a month. 

* “Mail-order competition’ worries me no longer, for 
I’ve no competition of this nature worth mentioning. The 
mail-order house that flooded my territory with mail 
matter and grabbed John Shepherd’s stove order did me 
the finest turn in the world — ^they wahed me up and made 
me get action. Since tearing a leaf out of their book of 
business methods I’ve increased my business by sixty per 
cent, and it’s still climbing. The man who recommended 
‘a hair of the dog that bit you’ as a cure for dog-bite knew 
what he was talking about — he must have been a business 
man. It applies with equal force to ‘mail-order competi- 
tion ’ — use their own methods against them and you’ll have 
not merely a ‘cure’ but a high-voltage trade booster. 
My sixty per cent increase in business proves it.” 



How retailers in one town 
fought mail-order competition 
hyf combining efforts 


I N A SMALL town in Pennsylvania, mail-order com- 
petition was fast driving local retailers out of business. 
It affected every retailer in town and local business was in 
a demoralized state. Then a local minister inquired into 
the situation and decided that the only way to overcome 
its influence was by means of concerted effort on the part 
of local retailers. 

He called a meeting of the local merchants, explaiaed 
his views and outlined a co-operative plan based on the 
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SHARING PROFITS WITH YOUR. CUSTOMERS 


proposition that “In union there is strength.’* The local 
retailers formed themselves into a corporate body to con- 
trol all the local retail firms. Each retailer turned his 
business over to the corpora- 
tion in return for a certain 
amount of stock in the com- 
pany, and continued to run it 
in the capacity of manager at 
a fixed salary plus the profits 
that accrued from his stock- 
holding. The company was 
capitalized for a large sum, 
and stock was sold to farmers 
in the surrotmding territory. 
Stock proved easy to sell 
because in addition to the large 
dividends it promised, special 
price reductions on goods pur- 
chased were offered to all stock- 
holders. Thus stockholders wouldreceive a two-fold profit. 

OflS-cers were elected to run the corporation as a single 
institution. A large catalog was issued — ^based on those 
used by mail-order houses — that featured every article 
carried by the various retailers. A copy of this catalog 
was mailed to every prospective buyer within a radius 
of two hundred miles of the town. This was the opening 
shot of a carefully planned advertising campaign designed 
to keep the institution constantly before buyers and pro- 
spective buyers. 

One of the first advantages that came to the retailers 
under the new plan was the ability to buy goods at lower 
prices by reason of their increased purchasing power. 
Another strong advantage was that no one was handi- 
capped by lack of capital — stock sales supplied capital 
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PERSISTENCE CONQUERS ALL THINGS 


in abundance. By reason of these ample funds the cor- 
poration was able to launch a heavy and persistent adver- 
tising campaign patterned after those used by the mail- 
order houses whose advertising motto is Persistence. 
Also by working in unison the advertising cost to each 
merchant was cut down to a mimmum by reason of each, 
store sharing the cost equally. 

As a result of this plan, mail-order competition was 
driven out of the territory; the income of each retailer 
was considerably increased as a direct result of persistent 
advertising; price-cutting among local retailers ceased, 
and the corporation was able to pay handsome dividends 
to its stoddiolders. 

Mail-order houses are formidable only when old- 
fashioned business methods are used against them; the 
moment the retailer fights them with their own methods, 
they cease to be a menace and are soon beaten at their 
own game. 

A dvertising matter should never be distributed 
from house to house. Such procedure places the 
mark of cheapness and unimportance on it, and will ruin 
even the most skilfully prepared matter. A large number 
of tests prove conclusively that advertising matter that 
produces big returns when mailed to prospects, fails 
utterly when distributed from house to house. As 
before explained, the world takes you largely at your 
own valuation. If you distribute your advertising 
matter to customers as if it were of no importance, they 
accept it at the low valuation you place on it. But 
when you mail it in a dignified way, it ranks in impor- 
tance with their regular correspondence and is given the 
careful attention it deserves. 
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‘In four years this bank increased its deposits by over $100fi00 
as a direct result of mail advertising.” 


Chapter V 

Direct Advertising 
for BANKS 

W HILE reading a local newspaper, the president 
of a bank in Minnesota noticed a ‘ ‘personal” to 
the effect that John Jones had just moved from 
a neighboring state to take up a farm on the outskirts of 
the city. It occurred to him that John Jones might also 
wish to change his bank connection to a local institution. 
Calling his stenographer, the bank president dictated a 
chatty letter to the newcomer, wished him success in his 
new field, told of the services the bank would be pleased to 
render him, and suggested that he call and talk it over. 

Two days later John Jones called at the bank, thanked 
the president for his interest, and then drifted into a 
friendly chat. When he left he carried with him one of 
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BIG OPPORTUNITIES IN BANK ADVERTISING 


the bank’s pass-books with an entry that showed the trans- 
ference of his account. 

This incident set the president to thinking. Surely he 
had obtained the new account easily — merely by sending a 
letter. Why not extend the idea further and write to all 
newcomers as well as to persons already in town? To 
think was to act. With John Jones’ letter as a basis the 
banker prepared a form-letter that would appeal to every- 
one whose account he desired. Names of newcomers 
were obtained from the local newspaper and real estate 
records; the telephone directory furnished names of local 
business men. 

The first mailing consisted of two hundred and fifty 
letters. Inside of two weeks three new accounts came to 
the bank as a direct result of the campaign. The banker 
increased his mailing list and issued circular matter of some 
sort at least once a month to the entire list. Inside of 
four years this bank has increased its deposits by over 
$100,000.00 as a direct result of its mail advertising. 

This is not an exceptional case. In towns and cities, 
large and small, can be found numerous instances where 
one bank more enterprising than the rest reached out and 
asked for depositors — and obtained them. In no other 
business in the world are there such tremendous pos- 
sibilities for profitable advertising as in banking. 

There is no sound reason why a bank should not ad- 
vertise as well as any other commercial enterprise. It is 
conducted as a profit-making institution; the greater its 
volume of business in the form of depositors, the larger 
its profits. No loss of dignity is attached to advertising 
banking service. The day is past when the banker who 
advertised lost his standing. 

Advertising is the greatest profit-making force in the 
business world today; as such it is recognized by concerns 
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TEACHING THE FOLLY OF EXTRAVAGANCE 


both large and small in every branch of commerce. Even 
the most conservative firms have learned that refusal to 
advertise means commercial stdcide; also that increased 
prestige and profits instead of lost dignity go hand in hand 
with sotmd advertising. If a church can advertise the 
gospel without loss of dignity, surely a bank can follow its 
lead. 


I T IS no longer a question as to whether or not the 
banker shah advertise. It has become his duty. In 
every community thousands of dollars are being: wantonly 
wasted by clerks, mechanics, salaried, professional and 
business men as yet tmtaught the saving habit. Scores 
of small merchants go to the wall each year when a good 
bank connection would have saved them. 

On every hand people are told how to spend their money. 
Storekeepers stimulate excessive expenditures by ^‘bar- 
gain” advertismg; articles that a few years ago were 
looked upon as luxuries the people have been educated to 
consider as necessities; schemers, too, take heavy toll 
from the people. Ever3rwhere the cry is, “Spend your 
money.” The public is not only educated to spend its 
money as soon as it gets it, but to spend it on the strength 
of future income — ^to contract unwise debts. 

Except in few cases banks have not grasped the opportu- 
nity to counteract this extravagant tendency by educating 
the people to the value of thrift. In every city, town and 
village in the United States a large part of the money now 
spent thoughtlessly can be diverted to the local banks. 
The same methods that induce people to spend money will 
persuade them to save it. This method is advertising. 
The banker has it in his power to issue some of the most 
gripping advertising ever published. No proposition in 
existence possesses greater advertising possibilities than 
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HOW TO OBTAIN DEPOSITORS BY MAIL 


banking service. The basis of all good advertising is, 
first, interesting facts that appeal to the people; and, 
second, logical method of presentation. 

For facts, what more can a banker ask than to tell the 
history of moneyed men whose real success started from 
the day they used their savings of a few hundred doEars 
to start them in business for themselves. The basis of 
the success of Carnegie, Rockefeller, Wanamaker, Marshall 
Field, and thousands of other self-made men can be 
traced directly to the saving habit. 

If the butcher, the baker, the grocer, and so forth, m 
your town aE dropped into your office for about fifteen 
minutes one day each week to discuss local busmess con- 
ditions and the service your bank could render them, it 
would not take you long to obtaiti their accounts. 

If you cotEd assemble the clerks, mechanics, salaried 
and professional men in your 
town for a half hour each week 
to listen to a talk on why they 
should save their money and 
to ask your advice before in- 
vesting in “get -rich -quick” 
schemes, you could greatly 
increase your savings deposits. 

But obviously for many 
reasons it is impossible for you 
to meet them face to face in 
this way. There is a method, 
however, by which you can 
obtain indentically the same 
results without leaving your 
office, without inconvenience, 
and at smaE cost. It is to 
“talk” to the people by mail. 
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HELPING MEN TO HELP THEMSELVES 


Try it. Call your stenographer and “talk’’ to the 
people whose accounts you would like to have. Think of 
them as being in your office — right alongside your desk. 
Then clothe your talk in a circular, booklet or letter and 
place it in the hands of every prospective depositor in 
town. Do this every month and you will be surprised at 
the results. 

Those few bankers who have tried this method of appeal 
have found it wonderfully productive of results. It has 
brought new desirable accounts immediately. 



How to obtain scores of new 
savings accounts b^ enlisting the 
co-^operation of local employers 


A SAVINGS bank in an eastern manufacturing town of 
200,000 experimented with Direct Advertising in a 
small way. Results were so satisfactory that a regular 
campaign was decided upon. 

The first step was the compilation of a mailing list. 
This was obtained in two ways: first, the city directory 
was checked over carefully for the name and address of 
every clerk, mechanic and similar persons. The second 
step was to obtain from large employers of help the names 
and addresses of their employes. On the whole, concerns 
appealed to co-operated willingly; experience had taught 
them that the “steady” employe produced the best work, 
and that there is no more potent a power for steadying a 
man than to induce him to save his money. Each pay-day 
the bank supplied concerns that furnished names with 
pay envelopes that bore the name of the bank, a short 
talk on the value of thrift to the salaried worker and a 
“snappy” paragraph to theefiect that a savings account 
could be started with one dollar. 
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REDUCING BUSINESS GETTING TO A SCIENCE 


Once each month printed matter telling of the ad- 
vantages of thrift was sent to each name on the list. The 
style of circular matter varied from month to month; 
sometimes it would be a fomi-letter, then again a booklet, 
leaflet, and so forth. 

Technical banking terms found no place in this bank’s 
advertising matter. In their place were stories of suc- 
cess based on the saving habit; talks on the cumulative 
power of interest; tables showing what a saving of a dollar 
or so a week would amount to in a few years; the reliability 
of the bank, and so forth. Personality stood out strongly 
in all the advertising matter. To read it was to feel that 
you were talking with a banker face to face. 

New accounts came to the bank right after the first 
maiHng. They increased gradually with each successive 
mailing. Today the bank has reduced its advertising 
to a point where it can figure that a unit of one thousand 
letters will produce a certain amount of new business under 
normal conditions. The Law of Averages governs the 
result. The amount of business produced by a mailing of 
one thousand letters is in exact ratio to that produced 
by twenty-five thousand letters. At this writing— two 
years from the date the bank started its campaign — sav- 
ings deposits have tripled. And they’re still growing I 

A BANK ia Kansas conducts its Direct Advertising 
through the medium of a house-organ mailed monthly 
to prospective depositors. The publication is entitled 
* The Financier.” Its pages are devoted to human-interest 
stories of success that grew out of a bank account; 
articles on the various services the bank offers its clients; 
the standing of the bank, its steady growth, and natural 
fitness for guarding the interests of its depositors. ‘ The 
Financier is mailed monthly to a list of 3,000 prospective 
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WHEN YOUR DEPOSITORS WILL BOOST FOR YOTT 

depositors located in the town and surrounding territory. 
Each Christmas novelties bearing the name and address 
of the bank are sent to patrons. A “Farmers’ Review” 
goes to farmers; town patrons are presented with a neat 
card case. 

The president of the bank states that a considerable 
number of his new depositors are obtained through the 
introduction of present clients. 
At the start he made no 
special effort to induce deposi- 
tors to recommend the bank 
to their friends — he merely 
relied on their putting in a 
good word for him when 
opportunity offered. 

Latterly, however, a spe- 
ial letter is sent to all de- 
positors every few months. It 
starts by thanking the 
client for his account, and as- 
sures him that it is appre- 
ciated. Continuing, the letter 
reads: “Possibly you have 
some friends or business ac- 
quaintances who might be in- 

, , terested in the various services 

‘^Ohtamea savvngs accounts by i j ^ i* ^ 

giving ametil bank and owe bank renders to chents. 
fifty cents to children ” WiU you be good enough to note 

these names and addresses on the enclosed blank and return 
it to us in the attached stamped addressed envelope? In 
writing to any persons whose names you give us, your 
name will not be mentioned in any way.” 

These letters are productive of good results. Each 
mailing brings back a number of blanks that contain from 
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TEACHING THE CHILDREN TO SAVE 


one to a dozen names. The names on the blanks always 
prove *'live” prospects and it pays to follow them tip 
closely. In many cases the depositor who furnishes the 
names of prospects is willing that his recommendation be 
used in soHciting business. 

To obtain savings accounts this bank operated a clever 
plan. The name of every school child in town and in sur- 
rounding rural districts was obtained and listed. Letters 
written in a style to appeal to the child mind were sent to 
the entire list. The value of saving was emphasized — 
tables showing how a saving of a few cents a day would 
amount up in a few years were strongly played up, and the 
power of compound interest explained in a simple though 
thorough way. 

With each letter was sent a circular illustrating a metal 
savings bank, and headed, “We Will Give You This Bank 
— Come and Ask for It.’^ Then followed a talk to the 
effect that an account could be started with one dollar and 
concluded with, “If you will bring fifty cents to the bank 
we will give you the other fifty cents to make your 
deposit up to one dollar.” 

In many cases where parents came to the bank with chil- 
dren to ask for the metal savings bank, a suggestion that 
they, too, open an account was productive of good results. 

As anmducement to teachers to fumishnames and address- 
es of children, an offer was made of fifty cents a list payable 
either onreceiptof the list orintheform of one-half of the first 
doHarused to open an account. The bank states that it con- 
siders Hsts teachers supply well worth fifty cents, and if 
teachers’ accounts are also secured they are dear gain. 

T he more progressive banks have awakened to the big 
possibilities of obtaining checking and savings 
accounts from women. Some of the larger banks have 
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HOW TO OBTAIN WOMEN’S ACCOUNTS 


gone so fat as to maintain a special department for women 
depositors equipped with private booths and under the 
control of an experienced business woman. 

While the fitting up of a special women’s department is 
a great advantage, it is by no means essential at the start. 
Women’s accounts can first be solicited in the regular way 
and a special department built up to keep pace with the 
growth of the business. 

Attracted by the success of other banks in obtaining 
women depositors, the cashier of a bank in a Missouri 
town operated a mail campaign aimed at women. Names 
were obtained from the local town and telephone direct- 
ories. A series of form -letters was sent to each name 
at intervals of one a week. Each letter hammered home 
one specific idea. The first of the series showed how a 
household could be run more economically and easily by 
paying all accounts by check. The second letter ex- 
plained that a household, like a business, needs to be run 
on a systematic basis. It was explained how a business 
man keeps records of his expen^tures and periodically 
checks them over to see where they can be kept down. 
* Tf yoti wiU ask for it at the bank,” continued the letter, 
^ 'we’ll gladly give you one of our new ‘Household Expense 
Books’ that will enable you to put your household affairs 
on a business basis and save money by stopping waste.” 

The third letter told of the convenience of carrying a 
check book in place of currency, and showed how with a 
balance at the bank a woman need never be inconvenienced 
on shopping trips by running out of ready cash. 

Other letters — six in all — ^were based on additional 
points that would appeal to women. The dose of each 
letter assured the redpient that the bank would ap- 
predate her account, and asked that she call and talk the 
matter over with the cashier. 
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SHOW THE BUSINESS MAN WHY HE NEEDS YOU 


The basis of this first test campaign was a list of S,ooo> 
carefully selected names of women. It ran for six weeks^ 
and in that period alone produced 300 new accounts. The 
bank is now drawing on every available source for local 
women’s names and has made plans for the building up of 
a special women’s department. 

N ot one man in a hundred appreciates the many 
services a bank is ready to render him. To the 
average man a bank is a sort of bookkeeping institution 
that wiU guard his money, handle his checks, and keep 
his account balanced in return for the interest on his 
deposit. 

He do,es not know that his banker is not only willing 
but anxious to counsel him in business moves; to suggest 
ways of financing his business, of getting out of tight 
comers, and so forth. He takes hazardous chances of 
buying stock in the open mar- 
ket when his banker would 
be glad to investigate the 
merits of the proposition — ^to 
point out its strong and weak 
points in advance of purchase 
— or to recommend the type of 
investment best suited to his 
needs. 

Study of advertising by 
banks in various parts of the 
country shows one fact strong 
and clear — that no bank has 
as yet operated a thoroughly 
comprehensive advertising 
campaign. Advertising— bank ^‘OUamed wome^i’s accounts 
, 1 . , . oy offertng a Household 

or otherwise— has many angles Expense Book ” 
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YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY— WILL YOU TAKE IT? 


and points of appeal. No one angle or appeal can be 

singled out and used exclusively to produce results under 

all conditions. The appeal needs to be split — adapted 

to specific cases. Thus, while a « 

a tik on the reliability of 

a bank might pull business 'pDc^irsrMT 

from one class of business rag 

men, it would fail to interest 

other classes. This is true jgV 

in any line of business. The gra 

storekeeper, the lawyer, the 

professional man, the wage- 

earner, each needs an appeal 

adapted to his specific needs. | /raSS 

Generalities will not suffice; || III |||{{f||(|| gB| 

the appeal must be 'indi- 

Some day some bank will V 

awaken to the almost limitless ^ ^ 

*'The hanker gives him counsel 

opportunities for increasing ^ business and financial 
commercial deposits that . matters." 
abound in every town and city. It will operate an all- 
embracing campaign that will appeal to all classes. The 
basis of the campaign will be education. Such a campaign 
handled carefully, not by an overworked director or 
cashier, but by an experienced advertising man, would liter- 
ally send deposits soaring sky high. Increase in the business 
of the various departments of the bank would be measured 
by hundreds per cent. And the increased business wouldnot 
fall off after a while — it would be lasting. Based on theidea 
of educating the public to the functions of a bank and the 
advantages of a good bank connection, the campaign 
would first call for a series of say six booklets each to deal 
thoroughly with a single subject. Thus, one booklet 
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A COMPREHENSIVE ADVERTISING PLAN 


could be devoted to explaining the ways in which a banker 
can be of help to depositors; another to explaining the 
functions of a trust company; another to deal with invest- 
ments of various kinds — ^tests that determine the merit 
of an investment; another to methods of JSnancing; another 
to the advantages and proper use of safe-deposit vaults; 
another to the use of drafts, and so forth. These booklets 
should be attractively gotten up and be of a size that 
would fit easily into an ordinary commercial size envelope. 

The booklets should be mailed to prospects at intervals 
of, say, two weeks. A letter, signed by the president, 
should accompany each booklet, be couched in a personal 
tone, and invite the prospect to come to the bank to in- 
vestigate the services it is ready to render him. 

By the time the prospect had received such advertising 
matter from the bank regularly over a period of several 
months, its name would be well impressed on his mind. 
The services offered by the bank would make a strong 
appeal to him, as the chances are he would not have known 
that the bank placed such a wide range of facilities at the 
disposal of its clients. Sooner or later he would give way 
to the persistence of the follow-up, drop into the bank, 
and talk over his money affairs. 



To make people think your 
way you must systematically 
educate them to your ideas 


P ERSISTENCE is necessary in all lines of effort; 

doubly so in advertising. Advertising is nothing 
more or less than salesmanship on paper. A salesman 
seldom makes a sale of a high-priced article on the -first, 
second, or even third call. He begins to get in his 
real work of swaying the mind of the prospect some time 
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HOW TO STIR THE PROSPECT TO ACTION 


after the third call. The first few calls are of necessity 
in the nature of prelhninary work. One cannot expect to 
change the opinions of a lifetime with a few calls. Just 
as a man was slowly educated into his present beliefs, so 
must he slowly be educated out of them. 

There is only one way to accomplish this. It is by the 
persistent hammering home of vital points that appeal to 
the prospect, capped by a strong climax calculated to stir 
him into action. No better medium for the application 
of this persistent hammering will ever be found than 
Direct Advertising. 




*^The letter slipped past the secretary’s guard and induced the prospect 
to send for the agent.” 


Chapter VI 

Direct Advertising for 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

O NE day last fall the private secretary of a prom- 
inent public man sat in a Boston hotel sorting 
his employer’s mail. Two piles of letters lay on 
the desk. One pile consisted of gentdne personal letters 
intended for the eyes of his principal alone; the other pile 
of miscellaneous correspondence that the secretary would 
answer without even submitting it to his chief. 

Proof against the wiles of writers of pseudo-private 
letters, the secretary disregarded the ‘'personal” nota- 
tions on many of the envelopes, and opened them. These 
were doomed never to reach the man to whom they were 
addressed. Thus do prominent men whose minutes are 
crowded screen themselves from the world at large. 
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GETTING PAST THE “BIG MAN»S»» GUARD 


Then, with a letter in his hand, the secretary hesitated, 
tmcertain what to do. Personality, dignity, excliisive- 
ness radiated from the missive. Should he open it? 
Then a steel opener quicHy bared the contents of the en- 
velope. Hastily the secretary’s eyes scanned the letter. 
Again came momentary hesitation. Followed a whisk of 
the hand and the letter lay on the ‘‘personal” pile — ^free 
from further interception, and boimd for the man whose 
name it bore. Hastily reading his correspondence the 
man of affairs came to the letter in question. He leaned 
back in his chair and read it again. His face brightened 
with interest as he read: 

My Dear Mr. Blank: Would it not be well, under certain 
conditions, to have your wife receive a salary of $150 to $200 a 
month for life, this to be paid to her as a small royalty on the services 
you are now rendenng to the public at large? 

You would not object to this, would you? If not, then will you 
assist me in making such an arrangement before you return west? 

Please telephone an appointment. I can call to see you at any 
time. Sincerely yours, 

The letter bore no tell-tale business heading to kill 
interest by satisfying curiosity. Instead, merely a fac- 
simile signature embossed in black, with the word 
“Boston” and a telephone number underneath. 

“Who is this man?” [This to the secretary.] 

‘ ‘Never heard of him. ” 

“Well, ’phone him to call at 10 a. m. to-morrow.” 

For two hours on the following day the caller remained 
doseted with the man of affairs. When he left he carried 
with him an application for $50,000 worth of insurance and 
a check for the fiist premium. 

In this particular case the insurance man could never 
liave made his introductory talk to the prospect in person. 
The secretary, like most others, had strict instructions 
to admit no one to his chief’s presence save those whose 
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PAVING THE SALESMAN»S WAY WITH LETTERS 


password was an appointment or personal aqnaintance. 
But an important-looking letter, suggestive of privacy, 
bearing a little red stamp, slipped past the secretary’s 
guard, “delivered its message to Garcia” and induced 
the prospect to send for the agent. 


T he pre-approach is the most difficult part of any sale. 

Asoneinsurancemanputsit, ‘ ‘Show me a man who will 
listen to me and I’ll show you a man half sold. ” Usually 
the pre-approach is effected by means of wear57ing foot- 
work — ^first trailing down the prospect, and then by re- 
peated calls breaking down his opposition and getting him 
in a favorable state of mind to receive a selling-talk. 

The amount of business any insurance man can write is 
limited only by the number of prospects he can work on. 
Here the greatest difficulty arises, “How to locate and 
develop prospects interested in insurance.” It can be done 
by footwork, but the time taken is out of all proportion 
to the results obtained. 

But there is a way by which the insurance man can 
eliminate at one stroke all the grind and uncertainty of the 
pre-approach. He will not have to waste his time and 
sacrifice his energies in breaking down the barrier of 
opposition and paving the way for a selling-talk. Instead, 
his prospects will literally come to him and say, ‘ ‘I am 
interested in insurance — ^teU me about it. ” 

A man in this frame of mind is the easiest of all to sell. 
In fact, at the start the sale is more than half made. The 
salesman has not had to spend any time in working the 
prospect up to this state of mind. And in addition the 
salesman has a tremendous advantage on his side — ^that 
of dealing with a man favorably inclined toward him. 

Even the most skillful salesman, after long and pains- 
taking effort on the pre-approach, can do no more than get 
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THROWING THE BURDEN ON UNCLE SAM 


a man in a favorable, willmg-to*-be-sliown state of mind. 
Yet, prospects can be developed to this ‘'easy-sale” state 
without a salesman going near them, and at small cost. 
How? By means of ‘ 'selling-talks ” sent by mail, 

W HEN the new partnership-insurance policy went 
into effect, the Chicago agent of a well-known 
middle-west insurance company saw his chance to write a 
number of big policies. But he did not rush out on the 
street and ^tart calling on prospects. He was too experi- 
enced to seek business that way. He knew that before he 
could hope for signatures on the dotted line his prospects 
had to be gradually educated to the advantages of the 
new insurance. 

Education of prospects could have been accomplished by 
means of personal calls. But, as every salesman knows, 
eight or ten calls or two or three thorough selling-talks 
constitute a good day’s work. Obviously, with the hun- 
dreds of live prospects in sight, foot-work was too slow and 
also expensive from a time standpoint. 

This agent used a short-cut in selling. He compiled a 
list of heads of corporations in his territory. Then he 
prepared a Direct Advertising plan designed to educate 
prospects to the advantages of the new insurance. 

The first rnahing consisted of a letter that played up 
corporation insurance from a human-interest standpoint. 
A booklet accompanied the letter that explained in a 
simple way the many angles of the proposition. Circular 
matter of some sort was mailed to the entire list of names 
weekly. One week it would be a letter, then a circular, 
folder, booklet, and so forth. Each piece of mail matter 
contained a self-addressed postal card which the prospect 
was requested to fill in and return to the agent, requesting 
him to call and give further information. 
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MAKING PROSPECTS SEND FOR YOU 


^ Postal requests for further information came back to the 
agent right after the first mailing. They increased in 
number with each successive mailing. The agent was kept 
busy following them up — the livest kind of leads. 

This method enabled the agent to eliminate at the start 
all preliminary personal calls. His energies were not con- 
sumed in scheming for ways to get past the barrier of 
private secretaries and into the sanctums of corporation 
heads ; his time was not dissipated || iji t 

in cooling his heels in outer | I . 

offices, waiting the convenience I il 

of other men. Instead, his efforts 

were concentrated on closing sales. . iffij 

Unde Sam — through his mail isP 

service — had performed aU the 

preliminary work of educating 

prospects. With a request to call IHg 

in his hand the agent could walk Jw 

umnterrupted to the head of a — ».'SS 

business and immediately launch I 

a closmg talk. The prospect MBS' 

already knew about the prop- 

osition — he merely needed a 

general summing up of points and.. matter was maiki 

a do-it-now talk to stir him to an weekly to the enkre hst 
immediate dedsion. prospects 

The operation of this plan won for the agent who used 
it the highest personal sales record ever known in the 
history of the company. 


I NSURANCE as a whole is a sealed mystery to the 
average man. He does not fuUy realize its advantages, 
much less its absolute necessity to him. In his mind 
insurance is connected with a confused mass of statistics, 
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WHY mSURANCE IS HARD TO SELL 


the payment of heavy premitmis, and countless solicitors 
with bulldog persistence. 

The blame for this erroneous belief can chiefly be laid at 
the door of insurance men at large. As in other lines of 
business, the sellers have erred by taking too much for 
granted. They pre-suppose that the prospect knows all 
about insurance and that the only way to ‘‘sign hhn up”' 
is by means of dogged persistence in keeping after him. 

It can safely be stated that fully 75% per cent of the 
public does not know even the most dementary points 
in insurance, much less possess a thorough knowledge. 
There are tremendous sales possibilities everywhere for a 
concern that will systematically educate the public to the 
great need of protection by insurance. 

This could be accomplished by a carefully planned cam- 
paign of Direct Advertising operated from head office. 
Each agent would supply names of prospects in his ter- 
ritory. These would be listed by territories and followed 
up persistently in progressive stages. The advertismg 
campaign would really consist of a course of instruction 
in insurance written from the prospect’s standpoint. 

One general appeal would not suffice. Several appeals 
would be necessary, each interlocking with the general 
plan. For instance, prospects would be listed by classes, 
such as Married Business Men, Single Business Men, Men 
Who Have Just Started in Business, Partners, Corporation 
Heads, and so forth. A special appeal carefully adapted to- 
the needs of each class is needed. For example, a “what- 
would-your-widow-do” appeal that pulled big returns from 
married men would fail utterly if directed at single men. 
And a talk on the serious side of marriage and the con- 
sequent need of life insurance, that proved productive 
when aimed at single men about to be married, would fall 
down on a list of married men, and so forth. 
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STRATEGY IN THE PRE-APPROACH 


The advertising matter would be designed to arouse 
curiosity — ^not to satisfy it. It would work the prospect 
up to the point where he wanted to know the land of in- 
surance best suited to his needs. It would prompt the 
prospect to ^ ‘fill in and mail the enclosed request blank, ” 
which wotdd pave the way for an agent’s call and place 
the prospect in a receptive mood ready and willing to act 
on the agent’s suggestions. 

The company itself could well afford to stand the cost of 
the campaign. But if this idea were not acceptable, 
arrangement could be made with each agency to foot the 
bills for its particular territory. This plan is already 
working successfully in many manufacturing businesses 
and building profits for all concerned. 



How to induceyouT policy-hold- 
ers to supply you with names of 
prospective buyers of insurance 


I N THE insurance business, as in other lines, satis- 
fied customer is the best advertisement. ” He is also 
a valuable soturce of live leads, as all insturance men know. 

A Wisconsin insurance company systematically keeps 
in touch with its policy holders for two reasons: first to 
keep them “sold” on the advantages of continuing their 
policies; and second, to obtain from them names of friends 
who might be interested in insurance. 

A permanent Hst of 300,000 names is maintained at 
head office. These are circularized regularly with printed 
matter telling of the standing of the company, its growth, 
special policies issued, and so forth. Somewhere hi each 
piece of literature is embodied a diplomatic request for 
names of friends who might prove live prospects. A large 
volume of new business is obtained from this source alone. 
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GETTING THE PROSPECT’S FRIENDS TO BOOST 


A fraternity insurance man in western New York uses 
a unique plan for obtaining Uve leads. Possessing a wide 
acquaintance, he finds it easy to obtain data regarding a 
prospect. His first move is to find six friends of the pros- 
pect who are in sympathy with his plan. A letter is then 
sent to the prospect, reading: 

Mr Dear Mr. Blank: 

A number of your fnends are agreed that it would be to your 
interest to join the Blank Society. 

Then follows an explanation of the advantages of mem- 
bership in the organization. The last paragraph of the 
letter announces that a class initiation will take place on a 
certain date, at which certain named prominent men will 
be initiated. Signatures of five of the prospect’s intimate 
friends appear at the foot of the letter. 

Here is an appeal so strong that it can hardly be resisted. 
Common courtesy to all concerned at least demands that 
the proposition be investigated, which is all the insur- 
ance agent seeks. 

A moJel campaign that pro- 
duces big business at low cost 
for a bonding company 

B ig sales possibilities exist for a bonding company that 
will present its proposition to business men in a sys- 
tematic way. As is the case with life insurance, a large 
percentage of the public does not fully understand the 
nature and advantages of a cash bond. As a general prop- 
osition none but the largest institutions have their employes 
bonded. Small concerns shoulder the risk themselves, 
oftentimes with disastrous results. 

Not so very long ago an employe considered it a personal 
affront to be asked by his employer to take out a bond. 
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WHEN EVERY FIRM IS A PROSPECT 


For fear of offending their employes many concerns would 
not consider a bonding proposition. But times have 
changed. Nowadays employes as a general rule look upon 
a bond in the same light as a reference. Every employe 
expects to give business references; the acceptance of a 
man’s bond by a bonding company is in itself a high testi- 
monial to his integrity. His record must be clear or he 
could not obtain bond. Indeed, many employes feel 
flattered when an employer requests a bond, for it shows 
that the position carries with it considerable responsibility. 
And responsibility, translated into the terms of the sal- 
aried worker, means a substantial income. 

The most essential part of a Direct Advertising campaign 
is Kve names. Here bonding companies possess a big 
advantage. Unlike concerns in some lines of business, 
they do not have to spend time in searching out Hve names, 
in selecting say ten names from a list of several hundred. 
A directory of the town or city in which business is re- 
quired will yield a Hve hst of names for a bonding company. 
Every business man is an immediate prospect for its serv- 
ice. It merely is a question of Hstmg every business 
firm whose name appears in the directory. T^his is the 
finest Hst of prospects a bonding company can wish for. 

A PROMINENT bonding company in Maryland exper- 
imented with Direct Advertising both as a means of 
pulling business direct by mail and of softening territory 
ior its salesmen. Results sufficient to warrant a continu- 
ance of the campaign came during the first few weeks. 
With the cumulative effect of persistent advertising came 
stHl larger returns and profits. GraduaUy the Hst of 
names was increased, until today it consists of 600,000 
names, which are foHowed up persistently. 

This company maintams several thousand agents, 
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TALKING IN THE PROSPECT’S LANGUAGE 


scattered throughout the United States. Each agent 
was requested to furnish a Hst of names of prospects in 
his immediate territory. In the home office all names were 
classified into fourteen distinct divisions, namely: (i) 
Judicial; (2) Contract; (3) Attorneys; (4) Bankers; (5) 
Burglary; (6) Plate Glass; (7) Casualty; (8) Fidelity, 
and so on, a separate classi- 
fication for each type of policy 
issued. 

Every possible source from 
which poHaes are developed 
is searched out and persistent- 
ly worked on. For example: 
Building Contractors are re- 
quired to furnish bonds for 
every job undertaken. To 
pull business from this branch 
of trade a ‘‘contract'’ circular 
is issued that tells the many 
ways in which the bonding 
company can be of benefit to 
contractors. 

Bankers are often asked by 
clients to recommend a reliable bonding company. 
In small towns bankers often act as agents for bond- 
ing companies. A. good volume of business comes from 
this source. General advertising matter is issued regu- 
larly to bankers in which the financial responsibility 
of the company is strongly emphasized. This is all 
that is necessary. Bankers as a whole recognize the 
worth of a bonding company’s service, and “figures talk” 
more to a banker than to any other class of business man. 

Every county, district and federal judge must know the 
standing of a bonding company in order to decide whether 
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MAKING ADVERTISING PAY ITS WAY 


its bond wotild be acceptable. A judge also is often called 
upon to recommend a reliable bonding company. Every 
judge has had impressed upon him dozens of times the ad- 
vantages of a bonding company’s bond over that of a 
private person. He has seen repeated cases where per- 
sons have placed property in jeopardy by putting it up as 
security for some person who subsequently ‘ ‘jumped his 
bond. ” Newspaper reports of such instances are gathered 
by agents and sent to head office; here they are repro- 
duced in circular form and linked up with a strong talk 
on the folly of shouldering such risks when they can be un- 
loaded onto a bonding company. These circulars are 
sent to judges as often as telling material is available. 

The Direct Advertising plan operated by this company 
has literally earned its right to exist. Started in a con- 
servative way it was conducted “under suspicion. ” Pre- 
liminary tests proved its worth. Gradually its scope was- 
enlarged as fast as returns warranted it. Today it 
stands as one of the most comprehensive insurance Direct 
Advertising plans in operation. Says the concern that 
operates it: “We have found Direct Advertising a great 
business stimulator, and we plan to extend its use to every 
division of otu* business. ” 
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** Increased sales follow as a natural result of finding new uses for gas 
or electricity** 


Chapter VII 

Direct Advertising /or 
PUBLIC SERVICE CO’S 

A n electric light company in a city in the 
middle west was spending thousands of dollars 
annually in newspaper advertising. The advertis- 
ing was handled by an official of the company as a side 
line in connection with his other duties. As time passed, 
conduct of the advertising campaign called for more and 
more of his time until it crowded him in handling his 
regular duties. 

To relieve him it was decided to engage an advertising 
manager to devote his entire time to conducting an effi- 
cient advertising campaign, A broad experience in 
advertising had taught the new advertising manager the 
rdative values of various forms of advertising. He had 
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FINDING THE BEST WAY TO ADVERTISE 


no prejudices in favor of any one method. His first 
step was to analyze the company’s proposition, its fields 
and the present advertising campaign. 

A few days after starting on his new job, he walked into 
the president’s office, laid a sheet of tabulated figures on. 
this gentleman’s desk, and electrified him by announcings 
‘‘Since starting to advertise two yeairs ago, this company 
has wasted approjdmately $12,000 in advertising to people 
who are no more able to contract for electric service than 
a hobo is able to buy up a railroad.” 

Surprise was written all over the president’s face as 
he shot back, “In what way?” 

“The company has used newspaper advertising exclu- 
sively,” continued the advertising man. “Newspaper 
advertising is excellent for some propositions, but not for 
an electric hght company — ^it is too wasteful. It is obvi- 
ous that there are only four main classes of persons who- 
can be induced to buy our service: first. Manufacturers; 
second, Retailers; third, House- and Building-Owners; 
fourth. House- and Building-Renters. True, these people 
can be reached through newspapers, but with this method 
you pay to reach thousands of persons who cannot possibly 
be sold. 

“You can prove this to your own satisfaction any 
morning. Take a ride on a street-car or go into any 
quick-lunch restaurant about 7:30 a. m., and notice the 
persons who are reading the newspapers in which we 
advertise. You’ll find store- and office-derks, stenog- 
raphers, office boys, and so forth, reading them. The 
homes’ of these people are mostly haH bedrooms; they 
have no say whatever as to whether or not electric light 
shall be used in the houses in which they live. And 
yet this company is pa3dng out its good money to reach 
thousands of such ‘impossible prospects ’ 
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HOW TO GET NAMES OF PROSPECTS 


“True,’* replied the president, “but how can we avoid 
the waste circulation?” 

“By using Direct Advertising and aiming our selling 
appeal exclusively at live prospective customers,” returned 
the advertising man. *‘Take the first and second divi- 
sions of our possible users, Manufacturers and Retailers. 
Prom the city directory we can obtain the name of every 
Manufacturer and the name of every Retailer — small as 
well as large. These names can be listed by lines of 
Business. This list should 
then be compared with our 
users’ Hst and the name of 
every user crossed off; the 
remaining names will con- 
stitute a list of every 
possible manufacturer-pros- 
pect and retailer-prospect 
in town. We can reach 
them by means of advertis- 
ing matter sent by mail. 

No time or money will be 
wasted in appealing to 
persons who cannot possibly 

buy our product, as is the 

A "The company learns of the move- 

<^e With newspaper adver- j^ents of renters through real 
Using. estate offices” 

‘ ‘The third classification — House- and Building-Owners 
— can be handled in the same way. From city records 
we can obtain the name and address of every house- and 
bmldiag-owner in town. By eliminating from this list 
the names of users of our service we shall have a boo% 
pure’ list bf house-owner and building-owner prospects. 

4 We can reach them direct by mail, the same as manu- 
facturers and retailers. 
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FORETHOUGHT vs, SLAP-DASH METHODS 


‘ ‘The fourth dassification — ^House- and Building-Renters 
— can be handled in conjunction with the house- and 
building-owners’ list. Prom real estate offices we can 
obtain records of the movements of house, building, and 
flat renters, and Can appeal to them by means of mail 
matter. 

“By means of this plan we can operate a scientific 
instead of a guesswork advertising campaign. We can 
be sure of reaching every single person who can possibly 
buy our service. And at the same time we can avoid 
waste by passing up all "impossible prospects.’ Every 
single cent we invest in advertising will be sown on 
fertile ground where it will produce results. There will 
be no guesswork or waste whatever ” 

Followed a detailed discussion of advertising as related 
to the electric light company’s situation, during which 
the president bombarded the advertising man with 
questions. Finally the president turned to his desk and 
closed the conversation with, ""It’s up to you to produce 
results — ^go ahead.” 

This is the story of how one electric light company 
cast aside precedent and placed its business-getting 
methods on almost as an exact basis as the manufacturing 
end of its business. Today its advertismg record stands 
a monument to the result-getting power of Direct Adver- 
tising. Its records show that by means of the new plan, 
service contracts are obtained at a cost of approxi- 
mately one-third less than under the old wasteful method 
of ""slap-dash,” hit-or-miss advertising. 

T here are two ways to increase the sale of gas or 
electric current: first, to obtain new customers, and 
second, to induce existing customers to become larger 
consumers. Sales under the first classification can be made 
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FINDING NEW USES FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


Iby means of Direct Advertising, as before explained. 
Increased sales under the second classification follow as 
a natural result of finding new uses for gas or electricity, 
inducing customers to adopt them, and thus causing them 
to become larger consumers. 

To this end an electric light company in the east main- 
tains an experimental department for the sole purpose of 
originating new articles that necessitate the use of elec- 
tricity. Some of the electricity-consuming devices it 
has produced are electric irons, curling tongs, water 
heaters, cigar lighters, toasters, washing machines, plate 
warmers, etc. As soon as these articles are produced, 
circular matter explaining their advantages is mailed to 
the entire list of customers who use electricity for one pur- 
pose or another. Thus, if users of electricity for lighting 
can be induced also to use it in connection with a toaster, 
a water-heater, a washing machine, etc., they will natu- 
rally consume more current. 

Manufacturers are induced to consume more current by 
interesting them in new processes that necessitate the use 
of electricity, such as electric welding appliances, exhaust 
fans for offices and workshops, electric drills, refrigerating 
plants, etc. 

Gas companies also find it profitable to circularize 
manufacturers, both present as well as prospective users 
of gas, pointing out the advantages of gas power. A 
carefully selected list of manufacturers is first obtained. 
Then a series of mail matter — circulars, mailing cards, 
form-letters, etc. — is written on the merits of gas power, 
and mailed to the entire list at frequent intervals. This 
matter is designed to fully post manufacturers on the uses 
andmerits of gas power — it is purely educational in nature. 

The cost of gas power is compared with that of other 
sources of power, its advantage over other methods of 
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MAKING SALES BY HELPING RETAILERS 


power production for certain lines of industry and .proc- 
esses of work are clearly explained in detail, and these 
facts are backed up with testimonials from present users. 
Salesmen are then used to follow up the entire prospect list. 


t HoW to make large sales to 
retailers Ap developing new 
I shopping districts 


A mong retailers there is a large field of tremendous 
possibilities for gas and electric light companies. 
Retailers as a whole do not fully realize the trade-boosting 
value of properly lighted show windows and store interiors. 
By pointing out the merits of these practices, a gas or 
electric light company can make valuable users of retailers. 

One electric light company in the east maintains an 
cxponncntal doparhncnt to dcvolopro'. .sliikirgmc'hoc^s 



of s.()rcilUL'"iraii(;npos.-jib]c 
onh’ wuh c toe* dc ligi'i. In 
ap2'roachi*^g ro‘.aiL:s it do( s 
I'Oi talk clccu'ic sci vice, brt 
the ii'.y of weuttsed 

i-i li'. Ir/ re a’s.'h. TJ o ro- 
lii’kr N loM l .o‘l Jici I'uis’, 
V akc 1' ' si' 10 a. .r; cl AO. in 
Older 10 eVr-'V poo -do lo it. 
In c L i • lO ■. ” c'kI c I y a ro. 
exo' -of proporiy li;.'k:od 
"Ca Tat s.ai-d oui. jiom 
O' her S' -re 'I on tjic S'ux'., 
1 kc a sciiicl iighi o a p.’ich- 
black mght. Retailers on 
the company’s prospect list 
are induced to visit at night 
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DEVELOPING A LOCAL “GREAT WHITE WAY” ■ 


the streets on which these stores are situated, and told to 
notice the way in which customers flock to them. This is 
one of the most effective arguments that can be used on 
prospective retail users. 

Every city and town has a recognized trade center to 
which buyers gravitate as a natural result. Retailers 
situated outside these districts often suffer from lack of 
trade simply because people do not usually consider them 
located in the natural trade zone. Retailers so situated 
are splendid prospects for a lighting company. For, by 
talking to them about good and bad store locations, a 
solicitor can always be sure of a hearing. Then he can 
tell the retailer that instead of merely wishing for a better 
location, he should get busy and make his present location 
as well known and attractive to the pubHc as other recog- 
nized trade zones. 

The quickest way to develop a new trade district is to 
transform the dark streets into a veritable fairyland. 
People everywhere are attracted by well-lighted streets. 
This is the main lure that draws throngs to “The Great 
White Way” in New York City; to State Street in Chi- 
cago; to Market Street in San Francisco; to Olive Street 
in St. Louis; to Main Street in Rochester, N. Y.; to 
Broadway in Milwaukee, and so forth. 

A typical example of the development of a new trade 
•district by retailers, at the instigation of a lighting com- 
pany, is the case of 63rd Street, Chicago, and also of West 
Madison Street, Chicago. 

The local electric light company approached retailers 
in each of these districts, both individually and through 
their trade organizations, and convinced them of the trade- 
boosting power of well-lighted streets and store windows. 
A model street-lighting system was designed that called 
for a certain number of light standards to each block. 
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HOW TO USE “COLLECTIVE SALESMANSHIP »» 


Retailers in each block shared the cost of the standards. 

The public was made acquainted with the opening up 
of the new district by means of an elaborate street carni- 
val, widely advertised, that lasted for a week. During 
the carnival, retailers kept their stores open until 9 p. m., 
and offered special price inducements to puU customers 
to their stores. Today both of these districts are recog- 
nized trade zones, and retailers in them no longer have 
reason to complain of dull trade through lack of passers-by. 

To obtain the co-operation of retailers in operating such 
plans as these, systematic selling effort is essential. The 
scheme cannot suddenly be sprung on retailers and find 
quick adoption. Retailers have to be gradually educated 
to the advantages of well-lighted streets. This campaign 
of education is operated by means of Direct Advertising. 
A series of booklets, circulars, form letters, and so forth, 
is vrritten on the trade-boosting value of brightly lighted 
streets, and mailed at frequent intervals to retailers in the 
district. Salesmen are then used to follow-up the adver- 
tising matter. 

In this way the burden of educating retailers to the 
value of the plan is thrown onto the advertising matter. 
Salesmen do not have to waste time in explaining the 
details to storekeepers — ^the advertising matter has done 
this ahead of their calls. The salesmen merely need to 
sum up the points brought out in the advertising matter 
and to obtain each retailer’s assent to co-operate with 
other storekeepers on the street. When general promise 
of co-operation is obtamed, a meeting of all the retailers 
is called, and the deal consummated. 

The principle that “large bodies move slowly” applies 
just as strongly to collective salesmanship as it does to 
ph3reics. The hardest part of the electricity salesman’s 
work is to get the retail body to moving in accord with 
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A TWO-IN-ONE SALES CAMPAIGN 


his line of thought. To attempt to do this in person 
takes an enomious amount of time for the reason that 
only one man can be worked on at a time. And it is one 
thing to make a man think your way, and another thing 
to make him hold to the idea. Experience shows that he 
is apt to change his opinion almost as often as a weather- 
vane changes positions. With Direct Advertising the 
entire body of retailers can be worked upon simultane- 
ously and the deal closed before vacillation gets in its 
deadly work. 



Hov) to operate a plan to induce 
customers to make wider use oj 
gas and electricity 


S OME companies make a two-fold profit as a result of 
developing new current-consuming devices, first, on 
increased sales of current, and second, on the sale of the 
articles themselves. Other companies, however, sell 
these articles almost at cost and look for their profit from 
the increased sales of current. 

A gas company in the middle west operates a similar 
plan through the medium of rapid water-heaters, combi- 
nation coal- and gas-ranges, radiators, new gas-fixtures, 
etc., — all designed with the sole idea of inducing cus- 
tomers to increase their uses of gas. An electric light 
company in the east that conducts a systematic Direct 
Advertising campaign on users and prospective users, 
issues an attractive monthly house-organ in connection 
with other mail matter. The publication is gotten up 
to appeal both to manufacturers and householders alike. 
It is really a text book in serial form on the development 
of things electrical. Some of the articles in a typical 
issue are: Electric Radiators for Drying a Vault j 
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THE HOUSE-ORGAN AS A BUSINESS-GETTER 


Small Electrically Operated Refrigerating Plant; Lifting 
Sunken Steel by Magnets; Advantages of Electric Over 
Gasoline Vehicles; The Selection of Motors; Application 
of Electric Heating; Electric Drive in Textile Mills, and 
so forth. The publication is profusely illustrated with 
photographs showing electric devices in operation, all of 
which are calculated to arouse the imitative instinct in the 
mind of the reader. 

T he efficiency of Direct Advertising for Hghtmg com- 
panies is proved by the experience of the Detroit City 
Gas Company, whose advertising manager states that 
it makes a * ‘remarkable showing, and proves conclusively 
the value of direct mail matter sent to a carefully selected 
list.” Follows an extract of an article by him in 
* ‘Advertising and Selling’’: 

“We publish a monthly house-organ entitled ‘Gas 
Gossip/ which contains all 
the matter and takes the 
place of the miscellaneous 
booklets that would be 
necessary to cover the va- 
rious gas appliances used in 
the home. The size of this 
publication is usually four 
pages, 5"x7". The matter 
it contains is always timely 
and is made to fit into what- 
ever campaigns we are 
running for the particular 
month in which it is issued. 

“The number of copies 
issued varies from 35,000 to 
90,000 a month. When this 
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BIG RESULTS THAT CAME THROUGH PLANNING 


publication has been used as a forerunner for our solicitors 
and circulated broadcast in their territories ahead of 
their calls, it has been of remarkably great assistance. In 
our ‘Reflex’ campaign, this Direct Advertising increased^ 
our sales an average of a burner per man per day, 

‘'Our experience with form-letters used in connection 
with other forms of Direct Advertising shows that the 
secret of obtaining big returns is a live list of names. It 
is impossible to know too much about your prospects, or 
to revise the list too often to keep it up to date. The 
more personal and apt you can make your letter to make 
it fit a particular case, the more surely it will have the 
desired effect. 

“We have sent out a series of three letters on a heater 
proposition to a carefully selected hst and followed them 
up by salesmen. The first letter was mailed. The second 
letter was delivered by the salesman on his first call, 
signed by the prospect, to indicate his interest, and re- 
turned by the salesman to the office. The ^third letter 
was mailed about one week after the heater had been 
installed. Results were as follows: 

“Letters written and mailed, 446; Persons not inter- 
ested, 89; Heaters sold, 150; Prospects, 47; Persons who 
already have expensive installations of coal heaters, 51; 
Persons going to sell or leave city, 16; Persons that could 
not be located, 3 7 ; Persons that could not afford to buy, 20 ; 
Deceased, i; Total, 41 1; Cards stiU held by salesmen on 
which reports have not been made, 35. 

“This shows that a total of 150 sales were made out of 
a possible 445, with 47 reported prospects, and 35 yet to 
be heard from. This we think not only a remarkable 
showing, hut it proves conclusively the great value of a mail 
campaign to a carefully selected list when used in con- 
nection with an immediate personal follow-up.” 
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MOLDING EMPLOYES* MINDS BY MAIL 


There are three main reasons for the success of this 
campaign: first, persistence of appeal; second, careful 
selection of names; third, prompt follow-up by a sales- 
man. Any concern can duplicate its success by observing 
these three essentials. 


I N SOME of the smaller cities, gas and electric light 
companies help defray the cost of advertising by rentmg 
their hsts to local merchants. Users and prospective users 
of gas and electric service represent the finest prospect list 
a merchant can wish for. To save retailers the trouble 
and expense of compiling such a list, public service com- 
panies contract with retailers to address circular matter, 
envelopes, etc., to their users and prospective users at a 
certain sum per thousand. By means of an addresso- 
graph this work is„quicldy and easily done by a boy or a 
girl. As use of the company’s lists by retailers in no way 
depreciates their value, this plan is a fruitful source of 
revenue to the company and greatly lessens — in some 
cases pays for entirely — ^the cost of issuing its own adver- 
tising matter. 


How a public sef\>ice company 
killed dissension and induced 
its men to pull together 

B y reason of their large number of employes of all 
types and characteristics, public service companies 
sometimes find it difficult to get their men to pull together. 
Dissension frequently arises — sometimes between the men 
themselves or between the men and the company — which, 
fanned by labor leaders, speedily assumes serious pro- 
portions. 

Personal talks with the men by a company official will 
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ENLISTING THE AID OF EMPLOYES’ WIVES 


generally smooth over the trouble. But this method 
consumes too much of a valuable official’s time, and 
generally it is not lasting in effect, for ‘'men are but 
children grown,” and need continual “nursing.” The 
firm needs to keep in intimate touch with its army of 
employes and not only nip dissension in the bud, but pre- 
vent it from starting, and make harmony among workers 
the rule rather than the exception. An official of a 
Philadelphia public service company who is signally suc- 
cessful in maintaining 
esprit de corps in his 
organization, says: 

“When I joined this 
company it had a severe 
strike on its hands, and 
following this had all 
kinds of trouble with its 
men. The principal 
cause of the dissension 
seemed to be that the 
men lacked a guiding 
hand to direct their 
efforts, to mold their 
thoughts, and to induce 
them to work towards 
the same objective point. 

‘ ‘I immediately issued 
a v^eeldy bulletin to the 
men telling of the advantages of co-operation, what the 
company expected from them in the way of service, the 
rewards offered by the company for conscientious effort, 
the desnre of the company to treat its men fair and square, 
and so forth. Each buUetin appeared over the signature 
of the general manager — it was really in the nature of a 
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THE WIDE USES OF DIRECT ADVERTISING 


heart-to-heart talk from him to his men. The bulletins 
were mailed to the home addresses of the men, so that 
their wives would see them. 

‘ ‘The plan worked out splendidly. Dissension quickly 
vanished, the men began to pull together, and came to 
look upon the company as a friend instead of an enemy. 
Through this medium a wonderful re-organization has 
been effected, and harmony now reigns supreme.’’ 

Direct Advertising produces new business, cements 
trade relations, builds prestige and develops and main- 
tains harmony among employes because it has the “human 
touch.” There is nothing hit-or-miss or stereotyped 
about it; it is the personal appeal of one man to another 
expressed through the printed word. That’s why its 
influence is more powerful than other methods of broad- 
cast, “ready-made” advertising, written for no one in 
particular, aimed at no one in particular, and which, 
in consequence, appeal to no one in particular. Direct 
Advertising is a “personal call” by mail. 
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Membership in any club, church or organization can be quickly and 
cheaply bmlt up by means of Direct Advertising’* 


Chapter VIII 

Direct Advertising for 
ASSOCIATIONS, CHURCHES 
and CITIES 

W ANING attendance at service troubled thepastor 
of a diurcb. in a typical town in Pennsylvania. 
One by one his flock developed that Sunday 
morning inertia so dreaded by ministers. Interest waned 
slowly, then developed into indifference. Empty pews con- 
stituted a large part of the congregation at each service. 
Then the minister noticed that his sermons lacked their 
usual fire ; they failed to appeal even to the handful of wor- 
shipers that remained. He could no longer withstand 
the chilling discouragement of ‘Talking to empty seats.” 

At the close of one particularly discouraging service 
the minister returned home and buried himself m the 
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HOW A MINISTER SAW THE LIGHT 


seclusion of his study. There he debated with himself 
the problem, Could regular church attendance be built 
up? His conclusion was, Yes. But following on the 
heels of this affirmation came the question, How? 

All the customary methods for awakening the interest 
of a congregation had been tried, but with little avail. 
Obviously, some new method was needed. 

This minister was of the type known as a ' ^good mixer. ” 
He believed in cultivating the acquaintance of the members 
of his congregation, not merely in his official capaaty, 
but in a personal way. He was in the habit of calling at 
the offices of the male members of his congregation for 
a friendly chat. He also was a member of several business 
men’s associations, for, as he expressed himself, ‘‘How 
can I expect to appeal to my feUowmen unless I know the 
actual conditions tmder which they live and do business? ” 

One member of his congregation whom he regarded as 
a warm personal friend was a very successful office-ap- 
pliance salesman. This man had just closed a big contract 
with a railroad company for the equipment of its entire 
system with his goods. The minister heard of the sales- 
man’s success and called to congratulate him. 

In the course of the ensuing chat the -minis ter compli- 
mented the salesman on being so well kno-wn that such 
big orders would come his way. 

“Orders come my way,” returned the salesman in 
staccato tones. “No such luck. Things — much less 
orders — never ‘come’ to me. I have to go after ’em, 
work for ’em, camp on the buyer’s trad and talk bi-m into 
my way of thinking — to buy of me. And then when he’s 
bought the goods, I stdl have to keep after him and make 
him stay ‘sold’ — ^satisfied that he did the right thing when 
he bought of me. ” 

In his study that night the salesman’s words came back 
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WHY PEOPLE STAY AWAY FROM CHURCH 


to the minister. Thea came the thought: ^‘I, too, am a 
salesman — I am selling the gospel. And from what my 
office-appliance friend said, salesmanship consists in caus- 
ing the other man to think as you do; then keeping after 
him and making him hold to his new-found opinion.” 

The next day the minister started out to ‘‘sell” the 
gospel. Encouraged by favorable receptions he con- 
tinued the work. During the day he interviewed business 
men in their offices; in the evening his “selling-talks” 
were to families in their homes. But he did not rest with 
having made one seUmg-talk to each person called upon. 
Like his salesman friend, he “kept after ’em.” He pre- 
pared a card-index record of names of persons he had 
called upon. To them he sent chatty personal letters at 
intervals of one a week. As the list grew into the hun- 
dreds he found it necessary to devise some other method 
of following up his calls. He then used a form-letter — > 
one letter of general appeal duplicated in hundreds, and 
mailed to each person. Form-letters were alternated with 
postal cards, leaflets and circulars that hammered home in 
telling phrases the advantages of attending church. 
Mail matter of some sort was sent to all the names once 
a week. 

Attendance at church increased slowly but surely. The 
minister continued his work of personal and mail ‘ ‘selling. ” 
At the end of three months the church was taxed to its 
full seating capacity at each service. People came to 
hear the minister who had called on them and so earnestly 
and logically explained why they should attend church. 
They came for a ‘ ‘sample of the goods. ” And then came 
again, and yet again. 

Attendance mounted up and up at each succeeding serv- 
ice. Soon the church was filled to overflowing. Within 
six months new ground had to be broken for a larger 
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DEVELOPING THE CHURCH-GOING HABIT 


church, made necessary by the minister’s successful 
efforts at * ‘selling the gospel. ” 

The experience of this minister can be duplicated in 
every community in the land. The gospel is as much a 
commodity as is wearing apparel, food, books, furniture, 
and so forth, and it can be ‘ ‘sold” in the same way. 

But it can not be done merely by asking or telling the 
people to come to church. Mankind is selfish — extremely 
so. Before a person can be induced to do a thing he 
must first be shown how it will pay him to do it. ‘ 'Pay” 
is used in a broad sense; applied to some propositions it 
means dollars and cents; to others, physical satisfaction; 
to the gospel, mental or spiritual contentment. 

In this age practically everyone is in a state of mental 


unrest. They are searching wildly for something — ^they 
know not what it is — ^that 
ll jl I d will smooth the rough path of 
I I Hi I life and bring happiness. 

“Happiness,” it has been 
stated, “is a state of mind.” 

'1 t)etter fitted than 

state of mind in the public at 
large? It is a mission that 
falls logically to the church, 
which no one else is 

Offer the people what they 
want' — happiness — mental or 
spmtual contentment — call it 
what you will— through the 
. . , medium of the church, and 

waning attendance will be re- 
called upon*[ placed by interested crowds. 


"The minister kept a cardr^index 
record of persons he had 
called upon^*, 
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SELLING THE GOSPEL BY LIAIL 


It is no longer a question as to whether or not the 
church should advertise. It is its duty to the public, 

A CHURCH in a city in the middle west operates a model 
system for developing pubHcinterest in its affairs. It 

not only induces the people to come to church once or 
twice, but it holds them — ^gets them into the “church- 
going habit, ” 

The names of all parishioners were first recorded in card 
index files, classified in alphabetical order and sub-clas- 
sified into districts. A series of ‘ 'unusual'' sermons cover- 
ing a period of two months was then outlined in circular 
form and sent to each name on the list. A typewritten 
form-letter signed personally by the minister, asking 
the recipient to attend some if not all of the services, ac- 
companied the circular. The matter was mailed under a 
one-cent stamp. 

Three days before each service a reminder, in the form 
of a form-letter or a postal card, is sent to each name on 
the list. This is done with each service — no chances are 
taken on a parishioner ' 'intendmg to come but forgetting 
the date." 

Circular matter telling of memorial or other special 
services is sent to parishioners four or five days ahead of 
the date on which they are to be held. Meetings of clubs, 
associations, and so forth, affiliated with the church, are 
handled in the same way. These notices differ from the 
usual run of church advices in that they are -written in a 
chatty way and furnish several good reasons why recip- 
ients should attend church. 

A monthly church magazine also is issued. It contains 
interesting articles on current topics of the day written 
from a reHgous viewpoint; “personal" sketches of mem- 
bers of the congregation who have done something to dis- 
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A SIMPLE WAY TO BUILD UP A CLUB 


tinguish themselves; short news items of the movements 
of members; dates of various dub meetings, membership 
lists, and so forth. Dates of forthcoming services are 
announced, and a brief write-up is made of each service 
held. 


All the methods outlined can be used by any church to 
build up regular .church attendance. The church has 
something the people need although they may not realize 
it at first any more than they at first realize that they need 
an automobile, new clothes, or a new breakfast food. 
The people have to be ‘ ‘sold on the idea” or educated into 
the belief. That is all salesmanship is — educating people 
to think your way. Modem ideas of selling can be used 
to increase church attendance just as surely as they can 
be used to create a market for a new commodity. The 
surest and most economical way to apply this salesman- 
ship is through Direct Advertising — ^by means of circulars, 
form-letters, postal cards, leaflets, and so forth, mailed 
direct to people it is desired to influence. 



HotJO to quickh cheaply 
build up by mail membership 
in clubs and organizations 


E veryone who has had anything to do with starting 
a new club or association of any kind knows the tre- 
mendous amount of initial effort required to build up a 
membership. Ordinarily this is done by means of personal 
talks made to friends. Sometimes each member will be 
pledged to bring several new members by a certain date, or 
will turn names of eligibles over to the club secretary for 
him to call upon and personally present the advantages 
of joining the club. 

Whichever plan be adopted, the individual or individ- 
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GETTING RETAILERS TO PULL TOGETHER 


uals who solicit memberships by word of mouth waste a 
tremendous amount of effort. They follow the longest 
way around, the most expensive, and the most uncertain. 
Pledges are easily made on the spur of enthusiasm at a 
club meeting ; busy men find them hard to fulfill on account 
of the time such work consumes. And in consequence the 
club either worries along with a small membership or 
finally languishes into non-existence. 

The modem way of building a dub membership is to 
throw the burden on Unde Sam. He shoulders it will- 
ingly — ^works without let-up, 
and gets results. Here is 
the way he does it: 

A progressive retailer in a 
subtub of a dty in the middle 
west dedded that a local busi- 
ness men’s assodation could 
do much to stimulate trade 
in the locality. Down-town 
stores were pulling trade away 
from the suburban stores 
by means of cut-prices and 
spedal delivery service. Prac- 
tically every store in the 
suburb felt this influence and 
lost profits in consequence. 

This retailer telephoned to 
several of his friends who 
operated near-by stores to meet him at luncheon one day. 
To them he explained that co-operation by local mer- 
diants could do much to ward off the influence of down- 
town stores. A local merchants’ assodation was dedded 
upon as the best means of getting local retailers to pull 
together. 



“ Club membership can quickly 
and cheaply be built up 
by mail" 
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Each of the men present was requested to supply a Hst 
of names of local merchants whom he knew personally. 
Eighty names resulted from the first meeting. The re- 
tailer who instigated the movement was appointed tem- 
porary president of the assodation-to-be. 

He started his membership campaign by sending a form- 
letter to each of the names supplied, outlining in brief 
the advantages of co-operation by local merchants, and 
asking them to come to a meeting set for a certam date 
when the matter would be fully discussed. The letter 

started, “Mr has asked me to write to you about, 

etc.” The name of the man who supplied the name was 
typewritten in the blank space. Here was a sure method 
of enlisting the immediate attention and interest of every 
person addressed, for he would be apt to reason that what 
was good for his friend was good for him, too. 

At the end of this, the second meeting, each mem- 
ber present was asked to furnish a list of names of 
his friends who might wish to join the association. 
Similar letters were sent to them inviting their attend- 
ance at the next meeting. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed at each succeeding meeting. 

Within a month of the first informal meeting at 
limcheon this association was fully organized with a 
membership of several hundred active workers. Direct Ad- 
vertising plus pyramiding of names had done the work. 
No burden of obtaining new members was thrown on 
anyone — ^the only time required of each member was in 
attending the weekly meetings. The entire work was 
shouldered onto Direct Advertising. 

Each member is kept in close touch with the work of 
the association by means of a bulletin published weekly. 
Each issue contains a summary of the proceedings at the 
last meeting, gives date of next meeting and the subjects 
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THE SHORT-ROAD TO CITY BUILDmO 


that will be brought up for discussion. Results accom- 
plished by the association are played up strongly. 

The first issue of the bulletin consisted of a two-page 
duplicated letter. Today it is an eight-page printed mag- 
azinelet — ^a publication in every sense of the word. It 
is a strong factor in keeping up the interest of members 
and in holding the association together. 

Membership in any dub, association, or organization 
can be built up in this way. It is a short-cut that produces 
bigger results in less time and at less cost than any other 
method. For a club to rely on increasing membership 
by the casual word-of-mouth recommendation of its mem- 
bers is too haphazard to find favor in these days of scien- 
tific management of business. And to shoulder the burden 
onto a club official is too slow, for he can make only eight 
or ten calls and ‘ ‘selling- talks ” a day. Also it is too ex- 
pensive, for the official’s salary has to be paid while he is 
traveling the round-about and uncertain route. 

Direct Advertising will build up any club membership 
quickly, cheaply and effidently. It is the ofily way. 

« C/(y building is a simple matter 
when the powerful aid of Direct 
Advertising is enlisted 

N early every city that possesses natural or com- 
merdal resources has at some time or another 
endeavored to increase its population by drawing new 
people within its boundaries. But only a small number 
of such campaigns accomplish the desired result. 

A “Boosters’ Club” usually is formed. Each member 
works to draw new interests to the dty. Enthusiasm 
reaches a high point. Then it wanes, and the “bigger 
and better city” movement flickers out. 
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WHY “BOOSTERS’ CLUBS” OFTEN FIZZLE OUT 


In most cases the failtare of the campaign can be traced 
to a common source: The efforts of the city were not 
sufficiently widespread; they were either confined to the 
city itself or else to a radius of only a few hundred miles. 
No efforts were made to reach people in distant parts of 
the country — ^the Hvest possible kind of prospects. 

If a goodly part of the enthusiasm for the city man- 
ifested locally had been applied to other towns and cities, 
population would have started on the upward climb. 

The quickest, soundest and cheapest way to draw new 
interests to a city and thereby increase its population is by 
means of Direct Advertising — ^the ‘ ‘personal call by mail.” 

There is a right and a wrong way of city building by ad- 
vertising. Many cities have operated expensive advertising 
campaigns and had them fail to produce the desired 
results. They did not use the method ofadverksing best suited 
to their purpose. 

City building by advertising is apt to appear a complex 
matter when viewed superficially. But a simple analysis 
of the proposition strips it of all complexity and reveals 
the simple fact that it is no different from selling any high- 
priced commodity. 

Broadly speaking, a city has only one thing to sell, 
namely, bigger opportunities to manufacturers. 

The selling appeal can be Kmited to manufacturers. 
For the opening of new manufacturing plants in a city 
will automatically solve the problem of increasing pop- 
ulation. Each plant will bring its army of workers with 
wages to spend; new stores, banks, and other institu- 
tions will spring up as a natural consequence in exact 
ratio to the number of wage earners that come to the city. 
Manufacturing plants with their wage-earners are the bed- 
rock basis of any city’s growth. They are the parent- 
root from which springs all real development. 
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TO WHOM TO MAKE YOUR APPEAL 


Through not realizing this fundamental idea, many 
cities and towns have wasted thousands of dollars in ad- 
vertising in magazines and newspapers. Here is the reason 
for the loss: The majority of persons who read these ad- 
vertisements are salaried workers and wage-earners who 
lack the power to move plants from one city to another. 
Only a small percentage of the powers that be — the man- 
ufacturers — ^are reached by such bird-shot methods. 
Broadly speaking, only one man in a thousand who reads 
such advertisements has the power to move a plant from 
one city to another. 

General publicity advertising has its uses and advan- 
tages. But for city building there is a better, a cheaper 
and a surer method. 

As manufacturers are the objective of a city’s appeal, 
and their names and addresses can easily be obtained from 
trade directories, consequently general publicity is un- 
necessary. For a few hours spent in selecting names from 
city directories will uncover at no cost more live prospects 
than could be obtained from general publicity at a cost 
of several thousand dollars. 

No longer does the modem advertiser shoot a selling- 
talk broadcast at thousands of people in the hope of hitting 
a dozen or more. Instead, he first selects the people to 
be reached and then aims his selling arguments at them. 
Direct Advertising is to general pubhcity what the rifle 
is to the shotgun. It draws a bead on one target at a 
time and keeps on shooting until the mark is brought 
down. There is no uncertainty of aim, no waste of am- 
munition, no guesswork about results. 

Cities and towns that have used Direct Advertising to 
bring industries within their boundaries have found it 
wonderfully productive and economical to operate. One 
strong advantage of Direct Advertising for city-building 
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SMALL CITIES CAN COMPETE WITH LARGE 


is that it can be used equally well by small as well as large 
cities. Where magazine and newspaper advertising is 
used the small city operates under a tremendous handicap. 
Right at the start it is overshadowed by its larger rivals. 
For where a large city can with ease raise from five to 
fifteen thousand dollars for publicity purposes, a small 
city finds it difficult to raise one-tenth of this amount. 


On account of the high cost of 
advertising space in national 
publications, a large advertis- 
ing appropriation is the first 
essential. Even a start can- 
not be made without several 
thousand dollars. 

But with Direct Advertising 
a small city can compete 
on an equal basis with a 
large city. Advertising space 
at several hundred dollars a 
page is not needed. A care- 
fully selected list of manufac- 
turers’ names, some attractive 
printed matter and one-cent 
postage stamps is all that is 



needed. With Direct Advertising, brain work in selecting 
names supplants the big expense of general publicity. 


Every city has some special point of appeal to certain 
classes of manufacturers. Local mineral deposits may be 
a point of appeal in some cases; in others, transportation 
facilities, and so on. 


The first step in a Direct Advertising campaign designed 
for dty building is to decide on the class of manufacturers 
desired. Study is then made of the peculiar conditions 
that surround each business and the ways in which the 
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HOW TO BtJlLD THE CAMPAIGN 


city can meet these conditions. Lists of names are then 
compiled. Too much care cannot possibly be devoted to 
this, for names are the backbone of every Direct AdvertiS' 
ing campaign. The two principal ways of obtaining live 
names are, first, from trade directories, and second, from 
the personal knowledge of members of the commercial 
body that is staging the campaign. 

A series of attractive booklets or folders is then pre- 
pared, telling of the advantages the dty has to offer. Each 
piece of printed matter is based on one main idea — gen- 
eralities are shunned. For example, one booklet is de- 
voted to the natural resources of the city as related to 
the business of manufacturers it is desired to influence; 
another to transportation facilities; another to power; 
another to labor, and so on. 

This printed matter is mailed to manufacturers at 
frequent intervals, say one piece a week over a period of 
three months. Occasional personally dictated letters are 
issued in conjunction with the printed matter, framed to 
draw a response from manufacturers that indicates the 
direction of their thoughts on the subject of factory loca- 
tion. AH such replies are immediately followed up in 
person either by the president or secretary of the com- 
merical body. 

All the preliminary work of developing prospects to an 
interested state of mind can be thrown onto Direct Ad- 
vertising. It economizes the time of the club secretary 
by relieving him of numerous time-consuming trips to 
other cities, and produces results at a fraction of the cost 
of any other method of advertising. 
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awing ‘people to your xnsMuhon is st-mply a question of persistently 
presenting reasons why they should patromze you” 


Chapter IX 

Direct Advertising for 
PUBLIC and SEMI-PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

[ HOTELS, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
STEAMSHIP LINES, RAILROAD 
COMPANIES, SANITARIUMS, 
THEATERS, ETC. 

F ew and far between are the hotels, theaters, 
colleges, schools, sanitariums, railroad and steam- 
ship companies and similar institutions that 
market their services in a way to produce the biggest 
results. As a general proposition, such institutions fall 
down on three coimts when their sales-appeals are meas- 
ured by modem methods of advertising and seUmg. 

Some institutions spreadeagle their appeals over the 
public at large, thereby wasting money in advertising to 
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GOING AFTER vs. WAITING FOR PATRONAGE 


persons who cannot possibly become patrons; others, 
impressed with a false sense of dignity, shxm modem 
patronage-getting methods and rely on the word-of-mouth 
recommendation of existing patrons; while others in the 
sale class who do advertise, sap the order-getting life out 
of their public appeals by shrouding them in stultifying 
dignity. 

Each of the institutions above named offers services 
that are necessary to a large part of the pubKc. There is 
no reason why such services should not be marketed in the 
same way as are automobiles, clothing, food products, and 
so forth. The utility value to the public is just as great 
with one as with the other. It is just a question of 
properly presenting to the public logical reasons why they 
should exchange their money in return for the services of 
the institution. Service of any nature — intangible as it 
is — can be marketed just as surely as an article that can 
be seen or felt or tasted; it is merely a question of method. 



Hou) HOTELS Build Up and 
Hold patronage for each of 
their various Departments 


T he modem hotel is not content merely to wait for 
patrons to drift to it. Instead, it systematically goes 
after business by means of various forms of advertisiag, 
the most effective of which is Direct Advertising. The 
basis of the campaign is a list of names divided into two 
classifications: first, “Prospective Patrons,” and second, 
‘ ‘Present Patrons.” 

The methods used to obtain names of prospective 
patrons are fully explained in chapter entitled, “How 
Public Institutions Obtain Live Names.” Advertising 
matter describing the facilities of the hotel is mailed 
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LITTLE POmTS WITH STRONG APPEALS 


periodically to this list. The points that appeal to the 
traveler are strongly played up. Circularization is con- 
tinued for a period of weeks or months, depending on the 
source of the names and the consequent business possi- 
bilities of the list. 

To hold the patronage of persons who have at one time 
or another stayed at the hotel, lists of their names and per- 
manent addresses are maintained. Periodically mail mat- 
ter is sent to them. Sometimes it will be a booklet or 
circular announcing some new addition to the facilities 
of the hotel; or, if the one-time guest has not recently 
stayed at the hotel, a form-letter is sent to him mentioning 
the fact and asking the reason why. Most men on the 
road like to occupy the same room each time they stay 
at a hotel — it ‘ ^makes them feel at home, ” a point appre- 
ciated by traveling men in general. The closing para- 
graph of this letter mentions that ‘‘Room , which 

you occupied when you were here last, will be waiting 
for you next time you come to the city, if you will let me 
know a few days in advance of your coming.'^ In dupli- 
cating these letters the number of the room is left blank, 
and is filled in by the stenographer when she types in the 
name and address. 

Hotels in other cities are generally willing to exchange 
names and addresses of guests. Regular solicitation of 
such lists proves profitable, especially when the names are 
obtained from hotels in nearby cities. 

In conducting such mail campaigns it is important that 
the appeal be made at regular intervals and be kept up 
for several months. A hotel, like a salesman, ran not 
expect to obtain business on the first one or two calls. 
Persistent appeals are imperative. 

A definite campaign to fit the individual needs of the 
hotel should be laid out in advance and the necessary 
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HOW TO BUILD UP RESTAURANT PATRONAGE 


advertising matter prepared. As a general proposition, 
to properly carry out sudi a campaign, a hotel should 
possess the following advertising matter: (i) a booklet 
that describes the advantages of the hotel in general; (2) 
a booklet designed especially to appeal to the traveling 
man; (3) a room-plan of the hotel; (4) a trade directory 
of the city, giving names and addresses of the prinapal 
firms in each line of business, together with buyers’ names 
whenever possible; (5) a street map of the city; (6) a series 
of, say, sis form-letters. 

For a complete campaign, all of this advertising matter 
is essential, but if it is desired to reduce the number of 
individual pieces of matter, some of it can be combined. 
For example, a street map of the city can be slipped in 
the general booklet; a trade directory of the city can be 
combined with the booklet for traveling men, and so forth. 

The cafe service of a hotel can profitably be advertised 
to local residents. One hotel makes a specialty of ‘ 'Busi- 
ness Men’s Luncheons,” another of its midnight vaude- 
ville; another of its table d’hote dinners, and so forth. 
Lists of names of persons to whom these services are Kkely 
to appeal can be circularized to great profit. Names and 
addresses of the moneyed class can be obtained from the 
local Blue Book. 

Some people enjoy quiet during a meal, others want to 
lunch or dme to the accompaniment of stirring music. 
Business men generally seek a restaurant where they can 
obtain a high-class luncheon with speedy service. Most 
hotels have facihties to offer each kind of service, and can 
advertise their Rathskeller for a quick-service luncheon, 
the ‘ 'Gold Room,” with its famous orchestra, for dinners, 
and so forth. By combining each of the several points of 
appeal in the advertising matter it can be made of interest 
to practically every type of man and woman. 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN SELLING EDUCATION 


' Theater-goers make splendid prospects for the cafe 
service of a hotel. The bulk of them dine down-town 
either before or after attending a play. Theaters are 
generally willing to exchange with hotels lists of patrons. 
Names thus obtained are of equal value to both parties. 

By operating these methods of Direct Advertising, any 
hotel can not only increase its patronage and consequently 
profits, but can build goodwill among influential people 
and banish forever profit-killing empty apartments and 
unoccupied seats in dining-rooms. 

How SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES of all Kinds 
Attract Students 

N owadays there is little need to ‘ ‘sell ” people on the 
advantages of education. They are already convinced 
of its necessity in every line of effort. The selling problem 
of colleges, preparatory schools, technical schools, and so 
forth, is not to create demand for their services but to 
divert demand their way. 

With the rapid increase of educational institutions in 
all parts of the country, competition is becoming increas- 
ingly severe. Even staid, old-estabhshed institutions 
whose names are household words have found it necessary 
to operate a systematic sales-plan for obtaining students. 

One large college in the east operates a student-getting 
system typical of that used by the modem educational 
institution. The principals of high-schools, preparatory 
schools, and so forth, are circularized systematically and 
told of the educational facilities offered by the institution. 
The names and addresses of parents whose sons or daugh- 
ters are about to be graduated are obtained and circular- 
ized persistently. 
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SOURCES FROM WHICH TO OBTAIN NAMES 


The opening shot in the campaign is a general booklet 
that describes the coEege from all viewpoints. This is 
accompanied by a form-letter than mentions the coming 
graduation of the son or daughter and the need of a thor- 
ough finishing education. 

In cases where it is possible to obtain from principals 
of preparatory schools information on the courses of 
study taken by students, a suggested finishing course is 
outlined in a letter sent to each parent. 

Technical evening schools use Direct Advertising in 
two ways to obtain students. The first method is to circu- 
larize local manufacturers, explain to them that even- 
ing study by their employes wiE greatly increase their 
value to the firm, and ask that buEetins suppHed by the 
school be posted throughout the factory. 

The second method is to obtain from manufacturers 
the names and addresses of factory workers and to circu- 
larize them direct, pointing out how technical training 
will increase their incomes. When these two methods are 
combined they prove highly effective. 

Schools of Art also use this method. Artists and com- 
mercial houses who employ artists are appealed to in the 
same way. 

Schools of Dancing and other poEte arts obtain students 
by circularizing local residents in the better-class districts. 
Names are obtained from the city directory, the telephone 
directory, and from the society columns of newspapers. 

Business Colleges obtain from employers names and 
addresses of office employes and circularize them direct, 
pointmg out the need of specialized training, and explain- 
ing how it can be obtained by spare-time study. Real- 
life stories of salary increases, obtained by students of 
the coEege after taking one or more of its courses, prove 
a strcffiig enroEment-getting appeal. 
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CASHING IN ON DESIRE TO TRAVEL 


Another method is to obtain from grade schools the 
names and addresses of ex-pupils who recently started in 
business, and also of those who shortly leave school for 
business. The grade schools of today do not thoroughly 
equip a boy or a girl for- business, which the parents and 
pupils find out sooner or later. Appeal to them at the 
time when they are threatened with having to join the 
ranks of the unskilled and consequently underpaid worker, 
and they prove remarkably responsive. Some business 
colleges operate two distinct appeals on lists of this 
nature. The first appeal is aimed at the parent, takes 
up from all standpoints the question of earning a liveli- 
hood, and emphasizes the advantages of a course at a 
business college; the second appeal is aimed at the boy 
or girl and is designed to play on the romantic ideas 
which every boy and girl harbors. 

How RAILROAD and 
STEAMSHIP Com- 

ponies fVin Patronage 

W ITH the increase of competition for passenger busi- 
ness among steamship andrailroad companies, came 
the realization of a need for a systematic method of develop- 
ing business. No longer do such companies rely on record- 
breaking vessels or trains to advertise them to the public; 
for, apart from the disfavor with which such ^‘stunts'’ 
are looked upon nowadays, such methods savor too much 
of hit-or-miss advertising. 

The modem railroad or steamship company develops 
business in a way similar to that used by commer- 
cial houses. They operate carefully planned campaigns 
of Direct Advertising. Lists of names of travelers are 
maintained and circularized persistently. 
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EXCHANGING NAMES WITH ALLIED INTERESTS 


For example, a steamship company whose vessels run 
from New York to the principal ports of the world, main- 
tains a list giving the name and permanent address of 
every person who has ever traveled on their steamers. 
The campaign is based on the idea that the majority of 
these persons can be induced to make ocean trips year 
after year. 

Circular matter describing various foreign trips is 
mailed periodically to them. Two periods of the year are 
scheduled for heavy circularization, namely, the late fall 
when moneyed persons travel abroad to escape the severe 
winters at home, and in the spring when persons plan their 
summer vacation trips. 

Some non-competitive steamship companies have 
entered into agreements with one another to exchange 
lists of names of persons who have traveled on their 
steamships. Such an arrangement exists between a 
Canadian steamship company running vessels from 
Montreal to Liverpool, England, and a New York steam- 
ship company running liners to various parts of the world. 

Persons who last year traveled to Europe via the 
Canadian line received this year from the New York 
steamship company circular matter descriptive of trips 
to the Mediterranean, the Orient, the Norwegian fjords, 
the West Indies, and an around-the-world trip. Lists 
of names of persons who have at one time or another 
traveled abroad are the finest prospects any steamship 
company can possess, for the chances are they are of the 
well-to-do class that has both time and money to take any 
trip that strikes their fancy. 

This New York steamship company also circularizes 
systematically prominent business men and society 
women in various parts of the country. The names are 
obtained from various sources by the local agent of the 
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SEARCHING OUT PEOPLE WHO NEED YOU 


company — from personal knowledge, from blue books, 
newspaper reports, city and telephone directories, and so 
forth. As a general rule each local passenger agent of 
the company bears a part if not all of the cost of circulari- 
zation in his territory. 

Railroad companies that run specially equipped pas- 
senger trains to the resort places and principal cities of the 
United States operate similar plans. 

How SANITARIUMS 
Successfully Advertise Thtir 
Services to the Public 

B roadcast advertising in magazines and newspa- 
pers is a wanton waste of money for sanitariums and 
allied institutions. Such methods are advisable only when a 
proposition of universal use is to be exploited. Sani- 
tarium service is not by any means a proposition of uni- 
versal appeal, for only a small proportion of the general 
public has need of such service. And the names of such 
persons can easily be obtained at a cost so small that it is 
a negligible quantity. 

A sanitarium in Illinois operates an unusually efEective 
system for obtaining patients. Lists of Surgeons and 
M.D.’s located within a radius of several hundred miles of 
the sanitarium, are kept on card-index records. Periodic- 
ally advertising matter consisting of booklets, form- 
letters, circulars, and so forth, is sent to each name on the 
list. The advantages of the sanitarium are explained, 
and testimonials from M.D.’s and patients are repro- 
duced. Doctors are asked to recommend the sanitarium 
to patients in need of service such as it offers. 

This system of Direct Advertising produces the highest 
possible results at minimum cost. No effort is wasted on 
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WHY THE THEATER IS LOSING ITS HOLD 


a broadcast appeal to hale-and-liearty persons who have no 
need of the services of a sanitarium. Doctors are the 
first persons to know of individuals who can be benefited 
by treatment at a sanitarium. In fact in many cases 
they are the only persons who possess such information. 
Thus by means of Direct Advertising a sanitarium can 
at small cost cover the entire field of prospective patients. 



How THEATERS can use 
the *‘All Seats Sold’* Sign at 
ever^ performance 


A FEW years ago when the general public attended each 
new play as a matter of course, little or no advertising 
of the play sufficed to produce packed houses night after 
night. Then a “standing card” in the newspapers 
announcing the new play; “posting” of the town, or a 
dramatic critic’s review sufficed to pull the public theater- 
ward. “AH seats sold” was the rule rather than the 
exception. 

But with the “increased cost of living,” the develop- 
ment of “movies” and the automobile, the theater found 
its hold on the pubHc weakening. Empty seats at each 
performance threw a chill into the hearts of the manage- 
ment. Wholesale “papering” was resorted to to hide 
the falling off of public patronage. But while this time-" 
honored method kept up appearances it failed to sound 
the necessary golden echo in the box office. New methods 
of catching the dollars of the public had to be devised. 
Many were tried, some spectacular, others commonplace. 
Then came the realization that the winning of public 
favor for a play is basically no different from selling a 
tangible commodity such as clothes, automobiles, articles 
of food, and so forth. The press-agent tore a few leaves 
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HOW TO PULL PEOPLE TO YOUR THEATER 


from the advertising man’s book of experience, came down 
to earth, and started to “sell” the play in the same way 
that any tangible commodity is sold. 

In “selling” a play to the pubHc the first thing to do is 
to find the basis or plot upon which it is built. Many 
modem plays are more or less true reproductions of the 
experiences of daily life in some branch of human effort. 
Naturally their strongest appeal is to persons who follow 
this line of work. For example, a play now on the boards 
deals with the need and possibilities of “clean politics.” 
A week or so before its opening in a town, names and 
addresses of prominent politicians, political reformers, 
ministers and business men were obtained from various 
local sources, and listed. Letters, circulars and other 
advertising matter written from the standpoint of the 
relation of politics to business were mailed to each name 
on the list. This advertising matter strongly emphasized 
the moral of the play, pointed out the effect it would have 
on the pubhc mind in favor of the purification of politics, 
and showed the importance of -witnessing it. Two days 
before the opening of the play a “hurry-up” letter was 
mailed to each name on the list, telling how fast seats were 
sehing, the great local interest aroused, and suggesting 
the immediate purchase of tickets. 

A similar plan was used in connection with a play based 
on retail storekeeping. Retailers in each to-wn and city 
in which the play was scheduled to appear were circu- 
larized in advance of the coming of the play, telling of the 
strong trade-getting-and-holding message it bore for 
storekeepers. Retailers were induced to distribute adver- 
tising matter to their clerks, patrons, and so forth. 

The local Blue Book in each town or dty is a valuable 
source of names for such advertising campaigns, also 
trade and telephone directories. City directories 
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OVERCOMING ADVERSE PRESS NOTICES 


also be used to advantage by having a well-informed 
local resident check the names of the streets on which the 
more substantial dass of people reside. 

Hotels, restaurants and dubs also possess lists of names 
of guests, patrons and members that are of great value to 
a theater. As a rule these institutions can be induced to 
supply lists of such names either in exchange for lists of 
theater-goers or for theater tickets. 

T ime was when the success or failure of a play depended 
to a large extent upon the opinions of drOTiatic critics 
on newspapers who reviewed the ‘'first mght” perform- 
ance. But this is no longer the case, for in Direct Adver- 
tising theaters have found a powerful weapon with which 
to fight and overcome any adverse criticism of this nature. 

A theater in Kansas City ' 'fell out^' with the local news- 
papers, with the result that they were not only unable to 
induce the newspapers to run their regular advertise- 
ments but were the victims of adverse press notices. 
Attendance at each performance dropped off alarmingly. 
Then the theater manager dedded to use Direct Adver- 
tising. Circulars and form-letters exploiting the play 
were issued by the thousands and mailed direct to persons 
whose names appeared in the local city and telephone 
directories. As a result of this campaign, attendance 
quickly jumped up to normal, and within ten days the 
house was oversold each night. Direct Advertising not 
only helped this theater out of its difficulty, but enabled 
it to produce bigger business at less cost than ever before. 

A II ANY suburban theaters wage a losing fight in attempt- 
i V 1 ing to overcome the fixed habit of the public to pat- 
ronize dcwn-town play houses. A theater in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, was fast being driven out of business as a result 
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USE THIS PLAN TO FILL YOUR THEATER 


of this public tendency. Although this theater staged the 
leading plays it was unable to stem the tide of theater- 
goers who attended similar plays in San Francisco. 

Direct Advertising was used to convert the public to 
the local theater. As a try-out 12,000 names were 
selected from the Oakland telephone directory. Two- 
color postal cards advertising the play were mailed to 
these names. Within a few days this mailing produced 
S5 replies with orders for two 50c or 750 seats apiece — 
170 seat orders in all. Encouraged by this success the 
theater obtained similarly 28,000 additional names of 
telephone users in Berkeley and Alameda. By means 
of an addressograph and two boys these 28,000 postal 
cards were addressed and mailed inside of twelve hours! 

By using Direct Advertising this theater has increased 
its business by 50% in less than a year, and it is still 
growing. 
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'As a result of using Direct Advertising we get at low cost 
phenomenal amount of business^” 


Chapter X 

Direct Advertising for 
LAUNDERERS and CLEANERS 

‘ AY-ROLL and equipment, ’’ says a Minneapolis laun- 

derer, ' ‘are what take the money. And I have proved, 
that — without adding to the first at all and to the 
latter but slightly — it is possible to increase profits from 
five to twenty-five per cent. 

“Every plant can handle more work. The class of work 
differs greatly in different plants. A laundry I once man- 
aged in southern Minnesota had baskets as far west as 
Chamberlain, South Dakota, and one hundred and fifty 
miles south and north. This was mostly shirt and collar 
work, coming in Mondays and Tuesdays. As a conse- 
quence we could handle flat work at any time and shirt and 
collar work Wednesdays and Thursdays to good advantage. 
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“We had a series of strong letters prepared, and cir- 
culanzed first the sturounding territory covered by our 
• local drivers. We called attention to the saving which 
the ironing of table linens effected for the housewife, inas- 
much as one of our mangles could do perfectly in a few 
seconds what can be done at home only imperfectly by 
continued labor over a hot stove. Got in the personal 
element good and strong in our appeal. 

“Our try-out worked so weU that we got lists of names 
from our local agents and sent letters direct to prospective 
customers in their temtory. Regular patrons were 
written for an increase in business — ^particularly for busi- 
ness that would pay us the greatest profit. This tied the 
customer to the firm — ^rather than to the agent. When 
the inevitable agency transfer came, fully eight out of ten 
customers would stick to the laimdry which had given 
them good satisfaction, rather than follow the agent. 

“Being short of money to put into equipment, I had 
my circular letters handled for me by a local manufac- 
turing firm having a complete circularization outfit. 
The advertising man wrote my letters and other adver- 
tising matter for a reasonable stun. These letters were put 
out through the mail under one cent postage. 

“Now, it commonly might be thought that we might 
have distnbuted our customer letters in our laundry 
bundles. I was of this opinion but I found that, first, it 
did not pay, and second, it made two jobs of otur distri- 
bution instead of one. Stuffers — ^small posters, or the 
like — fotmd, seemed to be of value when distributed 
by way of the basket, but letters required a personal 
appeal that made it necessary to use the mails. 

“This is a method that I can recommend to any laun- 
derer and cleaner, as it not only protects and gets business, 
but it gets the necessary advertising matter handled by a 
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practical man at a very low cost. For in the average 
town of 3,000 up, there is some manufacturer or jobber 
employing an advertising man who has the necessary 
equipment and can put out letters and circulars that will 
surely bring the business. And in some cases it is pos- 
sible to arrange a trade deal whereby there is little or no 
cash expenditure for the advertising matter so put out.’^ 

C LEANING work is a paying part of laundering, par- 
ticularly when there is a good agency force already in 
the field. One launderer was able to pay the expenses of 
his trips over the territory every two months merely from 
the profits on the panitorium business secured. 

Cleaning departments call for considerable Direct Ad- 
vertising. Women do not thoroughly realize that their 
best dresses can be made to look like new. Men need to be 
reminded constantly that cleaning and pressing adds to the 
looks of garments and 
makes them last longer. 

As a consequence, a 
great deal more business 
can be “made” in the 
cleaning line than in 
laundering, in proportion 
to the amoimt of capital 
invested and expenditure 
necessary. Letter solici- 
tation, being nearly as 
efificient and costing ap- 
proximately one one- 
hundreth as much as 
personal solicitation, 
makes it possible to drum 
up business covering an 
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METHODS TO USE AND METHODS TO AVOID 


entire territory while a salesman would be making half a 
do2en calls, and for a few cents a letter. 

Country launderers who put in a panitorium will find 
it to advantage to circularize the customer Hst first. Cus- 
tomers already have a good opinion of the laundry and 
are used to planning so as to send their work in at a certain 
time and getting it back five or six days later. 

In many cases in starting a separate panitorium or 
cleaning business it is possible to make some arrangement 
by which a good launderer’s list may be used. This will 
bring quick business and so get a start with little business- 
getting expense. 

City launderers and those in towns which have a plant 
doing a large agency business, will find circularization of 
even greater importance than does the country plant 
manager. It is impossible to cover the wide field without 
circularization, in fact. The city cleaner has such a great 
number of prospective customers near at hand that he 
has but to use the right kind of solicitation to get all the 
business that can be handled. 

In going after business, first of all, the city cleaner 
should avoid those methods which tend to lose him busi- 
ness, even though these methods are in use by perhaps 
nine-tenths of the city cleaners today. The most faulty 
method is that of getting out a cheap circular or stuffer, 
and then hiring a boy to go around and leave this printed 
matter in the mail boxes of flats, apartments and resi- 
dences in the vicinity. This does not only not get the 
business but it. often drives business away. 

A good soliciting letter sent to a Hst of local residents 
gets some business — often a very satisfactory amount. 
But it will be found better to combine the soHcitation 
letter with some novel scheme — something “different^' 
than the letters reaching every household every day. 
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BE SURE TO CLINCH YOUR SALES-APPEAL 


A Chicago cleaner who has btdlt up as large a business 
as he can well handle tells how he used Direct Advertising 
to the best possible advantage. ‘ ‘The first thing in doing 

often overlooked— is to 

good scheme — something 

» 'Before and after' samples are big to get a good list — 
trade pullers for launderers ® . 

and cleaners" one embodying the 

name of every householder in the district I solicit. 
Then to this list I send out my first letter. This letter 
tells of my facilities for doing superior work and asks that 
the prospect give me a try-out the coming week, stating 
that my collector — uniformed in white — will call for and 
deliver all goods to be cleaned. 

‘ ‘I send my collector out on telephone calls, and also 
put him on a regular route — the one which has just been 
circularized. In going over a route he calls attention 
to the fact that the firm has written and commonly he is 
recognized and told that he will be given a bundle next 
time. 

“The second and third calls, following the second and 
third letters, invariably get a nice line of business. And 
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CLEVER “ STUNTS » THAT WIN AND HOLD TRADE 


I want to be frank in saying that I do not believe that 
the letters alone would get more than half as much busi- 
ness. As soon as they see my collector in a spotless 
white uniform calling regularly for bundles and to deliver 
orders, then the letters take hold, and the business comes. 

‘ ‘Just to show how a scheme linked up with good letters 
gets business: One of our best pulling letters is the one 
which forwards a token the size of a telephone slug. The 
recipient is asked to telephone in a request for our man 
to call. In case this is done, the token will be accepted 
for five cents on the payment of any work done by us. 
This makes the call cost the customer nothing and it is 
pretty sure to give us the preference when any goods are 
to be called for. 

‘ ‘Another device that I have used to make a letter take 
hold is that of forwarding samples of ‘before’ and ‘after,’ 
showing how our cleaning takes out the dirt. A small 
bundle of these samples, wrap- 
ped carefully, is sent along with 
a circular letter, and gets the 
immediate attention of the 
woman of the house who 
knows fabrics and is interested 
in them. When she sees 
how our cleaning ineihods 
operate — neither harming ihe 
fabrics nor the dye, as well as 
removing every trace of .‘^lain 
and dirt— any woniLm be 
more quickly convinced than 
had she read a dozen leiters. 

By use of this method one 
letter is easily made to do the *' 
work of twenty. 
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ADAPT YOUR APPEALS TO EACH CLASS OF TRADE 


* ‘I think that one of the best methods to find out what 
kind of a letter will pull, is either to get out and canvass 
for business or send a good man out, who will not only- 
get enough business to pay for his trip, but will find out 
what talking point proves most successful in getting the 
trade. In some localities, people want quality and are 
willing to pay well for it; in other cases prices alone get 
the business. There are still other cases where the field 
has to be cultivated and many arguments advanced to 
show the prospect that money is to be made and comfort 
added to by having cleaning work done. 

“Only by getting the right talking points in the letter 
can the best results be obtained. And when the right 
letter is put out — ^particularly if it be accompanied by a 
good business-getting scheme — ^the results are phe- 
nomenal. ” 


T X TE HAVE tried out a number of Direct Advertising 
V V methods,” says a Minneapolis launderer, inter- 
viewed by a committee at the National Launderers* 
Association, “and have found that they pay well. I 
know a Chicago launderer who spent to exceed $7,000, 
mostly in street-car advertising, and did not get as 
much traceable returns as we frequently get from one of 
our simple Direct Advertising plans, 

“We have a large customer list and find it pays, 
every five or ten weeks, to run off a customer list and a 
prospect Hst. The names are printed on laundry slips. The 
customer’s slips are summarized from our records and we 
note how much laimdry we have been receiving from our 
customers for the past ten weeks. This gives our solicitor 
a chance to do two things — ask the customer if he has any 
suggestions to make for the good of the service, and to 
solicit such business from the customer as has not been 
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FOLLOW UP YOUR CUSTOMERS— IT PAYS 


turned in. This helps to hold business, and often gets, 
whatever work the customer has been doing at home. 

‘ ‘The suggested improvements and whatever the solic- 
itor sees about the house that might be of value or interest 
are noted on the back of the slip and form a valuable 
accumulation of information in a short time, 

“The prospect slips are left with probable customers, 
the regular driver calling at each place where the solicitor 
has left a slip. This acts as a check on the solicitor and 
also is a means of convincmg the driver that the manager 
is co-operating with him to develop his route. Inci- 
dentally this helps to hold the route for the laundry in 
case the driver changes.” 
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*^WUh Direct Advertising the stockbroker can quickly build up a 
large volume of business at remarkably low cest'\ 

Chapter XI 

Direct Advertising for 
STOCKBROKERS 

I N STOCKBROKING, as in other businesses, the extent 
of profits is dependent upon volume of sales. The 
larger a stockbroker’s cHentdle, the greater his prof- 
its. But under the plan of personal salesmanship gen- 
erally used a stockbroker can handle only a limited 
amount of business without unduly increasing his staff. 
And even if he employ skilled salesmen he is still handi- 
capped by the small number of productive calls they can 
make each day. 

Modem methods of selling bring to the stockbroker the 
oppcM±unity to build up a larger volume of business with- 
out increasing his sales force, and in a remarkably short 
space of time. And not only this but the opportunity 
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CUTTING THE COST OF GETTING BUSINESS 


to cut Uie cost of doing business — ^to malce sales at a 
fraction of their present cost. 

This can be accomplished by Direct Advertising. 

No longer does the advertising of stocks signify a * ‘fly- 
by-night’’ proposition, for today some of the most con- 
servative investment concerns in the country are wide 
advertisers — ^to their profit. In advertising they have dis- 
covered a powerful force for building and holding business 
at small cost as compared with the old plan of personal 
salesmanship. 

Direct Advertising is simply personal salesmanship 
apphed through the printed word in the form of let- 
ters, circulars and booklets. By its use prospects can 
be appealed to and sales made for a few dents as 
against dollars when personal salesmanship is used. And 
its influence is just as potent — more so, in fact. For a 
man may take offense at the persistent advocacy of a 
certain proposition by means of repeated personal calls. 
But not so when persistence is exercised by means of mail 
matter. Direct Advertising by mail removes the sting 
of persistent hammering. 

Then again, “A man’s mail will reach him when no 
mortal can.” Uncle Sam recognizes no barrier of pri- 
vate secretaries or ‘ ‘busy day ” excuses. Instead, he takes 
messages entrusted to his care and places them right in 
the hands of the men to whom they are addressed. From 
this standpoint alone Direct Advertising has strong ad- 
vantages over any other method of selling. Think what 
its means to you to be able to select a list of pros- 
pects and to know that your selling appeal will be 
placed in their hands without a moment’s delay and 
at a cost so small that it’s hardly worth considering. 

Many are the methods for uncovering prospects and sell- 
ing stocks and bonds through the medium of Direct 
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TOUCHING THE PROSPECT’S SELF-INTEREST 


Advertising. Following are instances of their practical 
and profitable application by representative investment 
houses in various parts of the country. 


T he first step in any selling campaign is to find 
the prospect. Not every man is a prospective 
stock buyer, and so a method of prospect selection is 
needed to avoid waste of effort on uninterested persons. 

One prominent investment concern in the middle west 
maintains Hsts of stockholders in various companies and 
eirculames them whenever stock in the concerns in which 
they are interested can be bought at favorable prices. 
They reason — and rightly too — ^that a man who is suffi- 
eiently impressed with the merits of a certain stock to hold 
it, is Hkely to be open for additional offerings. 

Circulars are sent periodically to such stockholders. 
The circular opens with; ‘ ‘The market today on Blank 


Jk (the name of the company 

||H in which the prospect hoick 

jMgM stock) is as follows. Then 

•jjHSjjS follow market quotations on 

’HHh various offerings of the 

company, such as Trustee 
Common Stock, Trustee 
Preferred, Bonds Due 1922, 
Bonds Due 1917,” 
liilliH forth. A few para- 

wHii liifw graphs are then devoted to 
expiring the merits of the 

A list of similar offerings 
in other companies together 
*‘arcdan announcing invest- ^th current quotations is 
mailed to prospects^’ then given. The circular 
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TALK SO yOXJR PROSPECT CAN UNDERSTAND 


closes with, “If you are interested in any of the above,, 
write, call, or telephone us. 

These circ^rs conform to a basic principle of salesman- 
ship, that of talking from the viewpoint of the man ap- 
pealed to. The uppermost thoughts in the mind of a man 
interested in investments axe regarding the concerns in 
which his money is placed. By starting a circular with 
information on investments in which the recipient is in- 
terested his attention is immediately gripped and held. 
Names of stockholders in various companies are obtained 
by direct application to the concerns themselves. The 
majority of concerns will willingly give such names to> 
reputable investment houses. 

T he method just cited is typical of that followed by 
most investment houses. Its success is dependent upon 
obtaining accurate information as to names of stockhold- 
ers and the companies in which they are interested. 

But it is not always possible to obtain as large a list 
as desired. And so some method is needed that will en- 
able the stockbroker to find the point of contact with 
stock buyers in general. It is a wasteful method to cir- 
cularize thousands of names in a haphazard way and 
merely offer a varied list of stocks. 

For instance, some investors want quick returns, and 
buy and sell according to the market. On the other hand 
are investors who are not interested in fluctuating stocks- 
but buy bonds exclusively. Talk to a bond buyer about 
fluctuating stocks and he gives you but a passing thought, 
and vice versa, A method is needed that will induce the 
investor to express his preference for a particular form 
of investment. Then the stockbroker has something 
definite upon which to base his appeal and can build a 
selling campaign with more or less certainty. 
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EDUCATING PEOPLE TO THINK YOUR WAY 


One large investment house finds the point of contact 
in the following way: Names of investors are obtained 
from various sources. They are carded and filed alpha- 
betically — no other classification is attempted at the 
start. A return postal card is then sent to each person 
on the list. The card carries a short talk on the reliabil- 
ity of the concern that issues it and concludes by offering 
a number of free booklets to the investor. The booklets 
bear such titles as, ^‘6% Bonds, ‘ 'Speculative Invest- 
ments,’* “Railroad Offerings,” “Manufacturing Offer- 
ings,” and so forth. The titles cover every variety of 
investment. The sole purpose of offering these booHets 
is to get the investor to place on record the type of in- 
vestment in which he is interested. 

As the return postal cards come in they are checked care- 
fully with the card-index records and the names sub- 
divided by types of investments. Then in issuing future 
mail matter the concern can individualize its appeal to 
each division of names and thus insure the interest of 
recipients. 

This method is followed with all new names placed on • 
the Hst. Periodically also additional offerings of book- 
lets are made to the entire Hst of names to see if prospects 
have become interested in other investments since they 
first expressed their preference. 


T hese two methods cover pretty thoroughly the selling 
of investment opportunities to persons who are already 
interested in stocks and bonds. But the stockbroker’s 
selling plan is not complete until he operates some method 
for educating non-stock-buyers into the advantages of 
this form of money-making. 

In every town and city are scores of people with bank 
accounts who let their money He idle waiting for an op- 
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MAKING BUYERS COME ON THE RUN 


portimity they hope -will come * ‘later on.” Such people 
are splendid prospects for the stockbroker. But they can 
not be sold merely by offering them stocks and bonds. 
They must first be educated to the advantages of this 
method of money-making just as they were educated to 
let their money pile up in banks. Persistent effort along 
this line will yield big re- 
turns for the stockbroker. 

At the command of every 
stockbroker is a compelling 
appeal that will sway the 
impulses of the masses and 
bring them hunying to his 
place of business ready to 
buy his offerings. But 
stockbrokers as a whole 
have failed to use this 
winning appeal on the 
masses to the limit of its 
possibilities. It is the uni- 
versal desire to obtain 
wealth quickly without 
working— in short, to make 
a “good investment.” 

This universal appeal can be linked with an educational 
campaign with tremendous results. It is best applied 
through the medium of a monthly house-organ or maga- 
zine issued by the investment house. 

At the start the house-organ can consist of say eight 
pages gotten up in a simple though attractive way. The 
number of pages can be increased as fast as returns warrant 
it. The campaign should be built on persistence. A 
man’s opinions which are the result of years of thought 
and expaience can not be changed in a day nor in a week. 
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WHAT TO CALL YOUR HOUSE-ORGAN 


He needs to be educated out of them just as he was edu- 
cated into them. There is only one way to accomplish 
this — ^it is by means of the persistent hammering home of 
logical reasons why the new ideas advocated are sound 
and preferable to his present beliefs. 

An attractive title should be given to the magazine, such 
as 'The Money-Maker,^^ "Fortune,^' "Good Invest- 
ments,” "Investors’ Guide,” and so forth — ^anything 
that suggests the accumulation of money without much 
effort or undue risk. 

Simplicity and education should be the editorial policy. 
From the start it should be presupposed that recipients of 
the magazine know nothing whatever about the various 
types of investments. The thought should constantly be 
borne in mind that the magazine is not issued for present 
stock and bond buyers, but for persons ignorant of such 
money-making opportunities. One might as well talk 
Latin or Hindustani to a drayman as to talk to the average 
man about "Par and Accrued Interest,” "Trustee Com- 
mon Stock,” "Ex-Dividend Stock,” "$% Bonds,” and 
so forth. The average man does not even know the differ- 
ence between Bonds and Common Stock. Investment 
terms need to be translated for him into everyday 
language with which he is familiar. 

This can be accomplished by publishing in the maga- 
zine an Investment Dictionary in serial form. All the 
technical terms used in the stockbroldng and banking 
business should be listed in alphabetical order and followed 
by simple man-in-the-street explanations 

The first part of the magazine should contain simply 
written articles on investments. A few suggestions for 
titles are: "Stocks or Bonds, Which?” — ^the article to 
show the relative merits of each form of investment; 
"How to Judge Stocks and Bonds,” — outlining simple 
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MAKING COLD FACTS SPARKLE WITH LIFE 


merit tests used by those skilled in investment matters; 
' ‘Gambling Certainty,'’ — an explanation of various 

types of offerings that come under each head, and so forth. 

Human-interest stories of how prominent men made 
their money through fortunate investments always make 
interesting reading. Also stories of present-day oppor- 
tunities to duplicate these successes. 

In the latter part of the magazine can be published 
lists of offerings handled by the concern, with reasons 
why they are meritorious. 

To obtain a line on the thoughts of readers a “Talks 
with the Editor” page is advisable. Readers should be 
encouraged to write to the editor and ask his opinion on 
investment matters. Questions and answers should be 
published. This plan throws a doak of personality around 
the magazine and makes a 
strong appeal to readers. 

The real reason for the ex- 
istence of this page, however, 
is to find the point of contact 
with readers. The moment 
an inquiry comes in from a 
reader it should be passed 
to the sales department to fol- 
low up with a view to making 
a sale. This can be done 
either personally or by Tngil . 

The letter or personal sellitig- 
talk should be opened by 
referring to the inquiry, which 
should then be answered 
fully. Then can follow a 
straight-to-the-point talk on ^'Suman-tnterest stories of 
the advantages of quick 
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let your platform be persistence 


pttrchases of investments regarding which the reader 
inqtaired. As the prospect has already stated his thoughts 
on investment lines the selling-talk can thus be aimed 
at his most vulnerable point. 

N ames of persons who are to receive the publication 
can be obtained from various sources. Stordreepers 
are splendid prospects — ^their names can be obtained from 
directories and rating books. Salaried persons also are 
■live prospects, but generally speaking such lists of names 
have to be compiled gradually. Clients of the house will 
generally be found willing to furnish names of friends. 
And each new prospect placed on the list can be asked to 
furnish names of his friends. By thus pyramiding names 
a large and valuable list can soon be built up. 

In operating an educational campaign of this nature 
provision should be made for its continuance for at least 
a year. Good results will come right from the start, but 
generally speaking they will not amoimt to any consider- 
able sum in much less than six months. It takes time to 
implant new ideas into the mind of the layman and to spur 
him to actipn in the form of purchases. In from six to 
twelve months from the start of the campaign it "will, if 
properly conducted, be on a big profit-earning basis. It 
will short-cut selling, make sales at less cost than any 
other kno-wn method, hold clients to the house* and build 
prestige for the firm that operates it. 
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** While your solicitors hug the 'mourners* bench,* your competitor' s 
written appeal slips ahead of them— -and gets the order" 


Chapter XII 
Direct Advertising 
for PUBLISHERS 

I T IS SIGNIFICANT that the magazines and news- 
papers that carry the most advertisements are liberal 
users of Direct Advertising in their work of solicitation. 
Advertising contracts, as every publisher knows, are 
not easy to obtain. The merits of the publication have to 
be hammered into the mind of the prospect by the force 
of repetition, xmtil he becomes convinced that he is losing 
money by not using its advertising columns. 

Seldom can an advertising sohdtor walk in on a new 
prospective advertiser and come away with a contract. 
Such experiences happen only once in a while and generally 
are the result of sheer luck. The average prospective* 
advertiser has to be worked upon systematically for months; 
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SELLING SPACE WITH LESS CALLS 


and even when the solicitor has convinced him that he 
ought to use his magazine, the contract is often not 
awarded until months later when the 'list’' is made up. 

Any publisher who relies entirely on personal sales- 
manship to produce advertising contracts is handi- 
capping both himself and his solicitors. When it is 
remembered that it generally costs several dollars to have 
a solicitor call on an advertiser, it will be seen that the 
process of educating an advertiser to think your way is 
expensive. It also takes too long, for in most cases — 
with magazines in particular — it is impracticable to have 
a solicitor call on an advertiser oftener than once a month. 

The work of educating advertisers to the advantages 
of using a publication can be shouldered onto Direct 
Advertising. “Personal calls” by mail can be made at 
a cost of a few cents as against dollars by a solicitor. 
They can be made daily, if necessary, as easy as monthly. 
In this way the advertiser can be given a rapid course of 
“education.” The per- 
sonal calls of solicitors 
can be used to emphasize 
the points brought out 
in mad matter and to 
stimulate the buying im- 
pulse in space buyers. 

M uch of the success 
of the majority of 
magazines and newspa- 
pers that maintain well- 
filled advertising col- 
umns is due to the sys- 
tematic Direct Advertis- 
ing campaigns they oper- 





SHORT CUTS TO SPACE CONTRACTS 


ate week in and week out to pave the way for and back 
up their force of solicitors. 

Basically their methods are the same — that of per- 
sistently exploiting the merits of their advertising columns 
to advertisers by means of mail matter — house-organs, 
form-letters, booklets, circulars, maiHng-cards, and so 
forth. Some publishers issue such matter once or twice 
a month; others weekly, and, on speaal occasions, daily. 
They realize that the problem of inducing an advertiser 
to use their pubhcation is merely a question of education, 
and that the sooner he can be “educated” the better. 

There are almost as many methods of operating a 
“campaign of education” on advertisers as there are 
t3q)es of publication. Broadly speaking, there is no “one 
best method” applicable to all pubhcations any more 
than there is one set form of personal solicitation that can 
be used under all conditions. The nature and aim of the 
publication, the characteristics of the men that control it, 
the type of advertiser it appeals to, have all to be taken 
into consideration in operating a Direct Advertising or 
other campaign to sell its space. 

Some publishers find it sufiSces to use form-letters and 
circulars almost exclusively, while others have need of 
more expensive mail matter, such as house-organs, spe- 
cially designed mailing cards, comprehensive booklets, 
and so forth. But no matter what type of matter is used, 
there is one basic essential that applies to every form of 
Direct Advertising, namely, persistence and regularity of 
appeal. Some campaigns are like a meteor flaring across 
the sky. They attract passing attention, then fade into 
oblivion and are forgotten. If a campaign is worth start- 
ing, it is worth continuing, and it must be continued to 
produce the highest results. Implanting a new idea into 
the mind of a human being is like driving a sixteen- 
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HOW TO DRESS YOUR SELLmO-TALK 


penny nail into a piece of oak, A few taps will not 
suffice — continual hammer, hammer, hammer, is necessary 
to drive it home. 


S OME publishers present their “story” to advertisers in 
serial form by means of a house-organ. Each issue of 
the house-organ deals exhaustively with some one phase 
of advertising in which the advertiser is interested. Fact- 
stories of advertising successes achieved in the columns 
of the publication that issues it are also run in each issue. 
These stories are simply testimonials presented from a 
new, human-interest angle. 

Other publishers beheve in varying the dress of each 
appeal presented to the advertiser. Sometimes they 
dothe their appeals in the form of a circular or a form- 
letter; then again in the form of a mailing card, a folder, 
or even a postal card. Each piece of mail matter is de- 
voted to presenting one idea only, such as quality of cir- 
culation, distribution of circulation, testimonials from ad- 
vertisers, type of “copy” best suited to the publication, 
estimated bu3ung power of its readers, and so forth. 

One publication that is a strong advocate of Direct 
Advertising, makes it a point frequently to develop new, 
striking arguments in favor of its advertising pages. 
Circular matter playing up each new argument is timed 
to reach advertisers a day or so ahead of representatives’ 
calls. During the conversation the representative uses the 
new talking-point from the standpoint of the man he is 
addressing. Then at the hotd each night he writes out 
a list of the firms he has seen during the day and mails it 
to head ojfi.ee. This list is turned over to the circularizing 
department for prompt attention. FiUed-in form-letters 
are sent to each man called upon, reading: “The matter 
of. .mentioned to you by our Mr. Blank, during 
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FOLLOWING UP SOLICITORS’ CALLS 


Ms conversation with you a few days ago, is of especial 

interest to you because then follows up a 

general summing up of the points of the new argument. 
TMs method has proved remarkably effective in impress- 
ing striking taUdng-points upon advertisers. 

Other pieces of mail matter issued by this publication 
deal with testimonials from advertisers; circrulation of the 
publication by states; the class of people that read it; 
reproductions of post-office receipts for copies mailed, 
sworn circulation statements, and so forth. Each piece 
of mail matter hammers home strongly some one point 
in favor of the advertising pages of the publication. 

A NEWSPAPE;6. in a city in the middle west, that 
carries large quantities of * 'foreign'’ advertising, ob- 
tains it by means of combining newspaper advertising 
and Direct Advertising with 
personal solicitation. 

The jfirst step in the cam- 
paign is to decide on the 
city on which selling effort 
shall be concentrated. For 
example, suppose Cleveland, 

OMo, be selected. Lists of 
names of prospective adver- 
tisers will be selected from 
the Cleveland directory and 
given to a solicitor to call 
upon. Each night the solic- 
itor reports to head office 
names erf concerns and men 
he has interviewed, to- 
gether with the prospect of 

obtaining business from against dollars 

by a Personal solicitor” 
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METHODS OF A SUCCESSFUL NEWSPAPER 


them. Those of the names that offer promise, the ad- 
vertising manager sends to the drcularizing department 
to be placed on card-index records. If the personal 
interviews of the solicitor show that a worth-while nnm- 
her of prospects exist in Cleveland, the campaign is started; 
if not, it is dropped. 

In the former event, a series of advertisements aimed 
at manufacturer-prospects is published in the principal 
newspapers in Cleveland. The appeal is based on data 
supplied by the solicitor as a result of his interviews. The 
newspaper figures that it can well afford to pay rates 
based on the entire circulation of each of the newspapers 
in order to reach the few hundred of its prospects in 
Cleveland. 

Simultaneously with this newspaper advertising, a 
Direct Advertising campaign is waged on persons the 
solicitor has interviewed. Circular matter is sent to each 
name on the list at regular intervals — sometimes daily; 
it hammers home from various standpoints the value of 
the advertising columns of the newspaper that issues it. 
Usually the campaign is based on a ‘‘special offer" of 
some sort, such as a Manufacturers^ number, a Real 
Estate number, a Textile number, and so forth, for the 
purpose of inducing prompt action. 

This newspaper also carries at certain seasons of the 
year large quantities of resort advertising. This is 
obtained almost wholly by Direct Advertising sent to a 
carefully selected list of names of hotels, sanitariums, and 
so forth, in the principal resort places of the world. Rail- 
road and steamship companies that connect with these 
places also are solicited. The work of mail solicitation 
is started several months before the season of the year 
when persons usually visit resort places. A persistent 
weekly or semi-monthly appeal is maintained until the 
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BUILDING UP A CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


resort season is at Land. Then the work of solicita- 
tion culminates in a strong cHmax calculated to induco 
immediate action on the part of prospective advertisers. 

W ITH the development of large numbers of small 
advertisers, magazine and newspaper publish- 
ers found it profitable to run general classified adver- 
tising departments in addition to the regular ‘‘Help 
Wanted,” “Rooms for Rent,” etc., departments that ap- 
pear in most newspapers. Classified and small display 
advertisements can be obtained almost wholly by mail 
at small expense. The first essential is a series of strongly 
written formdetters. Names can be obtained by clip- 
ping small advertisements from other publications. A 
permanent list should be maintained and followed up 
at least twice a month; in fact, some publications that 
carry many pages of classified and small display adver- 
tisements operate weekly follow-ups. 

In soliciting classified and small display advertisements 
exclusively by mail, special attention should be paid to> 
the follow-up. Ordinary, thrown-together-in-a-hurry rngil 
matter will fall flat, no matter how meritorious the 
publication it advertises. The highest form of mail 
salesmanship needs to be used, for advertisers are quick 
to condemn slack methods. 

The result-getting power of a well-written series of 
form-letters is shown by the experience of a magazine in 
the middle west. It had tried unsuccessfully for many 
months to obtain classified advertisements by mail. 
The publication itseh was a winner, but the letters and 
circulars it issued failed to produce results. 

Then a mail salesman was called in and told to go ahead 
and get results. He did. For inside of three months, 
with one series of form-letters mailed under one-cent 
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A RECORD IN SELLING SPACE BY MAIL 


postage, he increased the classified department from 35 
lines a month to an average of 900 lines a month — a 
solid page and a half*of advertisements — a. page the size 
of the “Saturday Evening Post. ’ ’ And in addition to this 
a large number of one-, two-, three- and four-inch display 
advertisements came in regularly each month from 
advertising agencies as a direct result of mail matter 
sent to their clients. 

There’s much more to selling by mail than merely send- 
ing out ‘ ‘printed matter.” Personality — ^salesmanship — 
needs to be breathed into the words to give them the 
order-landing power of a golden-tongued salesman. 


N ewspapers everywhere have tremendous possibil- 
ities for developing new classified advertisers. In 


every city and town are scores of persons who can be in- 



duced to run classified ad- 
vertisements regularly, if 
approached in the right 
way. 

By means of Direct Ad- 
vertising a newspaper in 
the middle west has devel- 
oped its classified business 
to an unusual extent. It 
carries far more classified 
advertisements under vari- 
ous headings than most 
newspapers. In fact, its 
claim is that it carries more 


of this business than any 


. induce people to follow up 
advertisements and thus help the 
newspaper ‘make good* ” 


Other newspaper in the 
world. 

The secret of its success 
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DETAILED METHODS OF A SUCCESSFITL PLAN* 


is that it does not wait for advertisements to drift into 
its offices, but goes after prospective advertisers by mail 
and induces them to advertise. 

At this writing the newspaper is staging a campaign 
to increase its ‘ ‘Rooms for Rent ” department. The open- 
ing shot is a series of quarter page advertisements in its 
own columns, aimed at landladies, telling of the thousands 
of people in the city who are looking for congenial room 
^d board. The only practical way to reach these people, 
the advertisements explain, is through the newspaper 
they read. “Run a classified ad in ‘Blank ^ whenever 
you have a vacant room, and it will be snapped up within 
a few hours,’* continues the advertisement. This state- 
ment is backed up by testimonials from landladies telling 
of the rapidity with which they rented rooms, as a direct 
result of running classified advertisements in the columns 
of the newspaper. 

A second series of advertisements is aimed at the house- 
wife who has a vacant room m her home. She is told that 
she can help pay her household expenses by renting it to 
a desirable young man or woman. 

A third series is aimed at the young man or woman who 
seeks a “home away from home.” The advertisements 
relate “there are hundreds of boarding hordes and private 
homes that offer just what you want. To get in touch 
with them, read our classified columns.” 

The first and second series of advertisements are 
designed to pull advertisements to the newspaper. The 
third series is to cause people to read and follow-up the 
“Rooms for Rent” advertisements, and thus enable the 
newspaper to “make good” on its claims. 

These advertisements in the newspaper’s own columns 
are backed up by a systematic campaign of Direct Adver- 
tising aimed at landladies and housewives throughout the 
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HOW TO DEVELOP NEW ADVERTISERS 


city. The publishers realize that there are hundreds of 
prospective advertisers who do not read their paper. 
Lists of boarding houses are kept up to date and circu- 
larized frequently with matter that tells of the room- 
renting power of a classified advertisement, and details 
what the newspaper is doing to educate its readers to read 
and answer such advertisements. Mail matter of some 
sort is sent to the entire list of boarding houses at least 
once each week. The lists are kept up to date by the 
addition of new names and the elimination of names of 
persons who have gone out of business. 

A similar plan is used to develop and ‘'make good” on 
classified advertisements of various types of business, such 
as, “Stenographers,” “Store and Office Fixtures,” 
“Cleaners and Dyers,” and so forth. The newspaper is 
continually investigating various branches of business 
to see if they can successfully be advertised by classified 
advertisements. The moment a class of business shows 
promise, lists of names are card-indexed and circularized 
persistently with mail matter. 

I N ITS investigation of prospective advertisers, this 
newspaper found that there were hundreds of small 
retail storekeepers who were suffering from lack of trade 
because they could not afford to use display advertising. 
To make it possible for them to advertise at small cost, 
a classified department was started under the head of 
“Where to Find Today’s Bargains.” These advertise- 
ments are classified into geographical sections of the city, 
such as, downtown, north, south, east, west. They are 
obtained almost entirely by means of a persistent Direct 
Advertising campaign waged on small retailers. 

Direct Advertising also is used liberally to reinforce the 
puking power of the newspaper. Each Friday all retail 
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BUILDING UP QUALITY CIRCULATION 


advertisements that have appeared tinder each division 
during the week, are printed in circtdar form, and mailed 
to persons resident on the better-class streets in each- 
neighborhood. This, the ‘^south’^ section of advertise- 
ments, will be mailed to persons resident in the south of 
the city, the * ‘north” section to persons resident in th& 
north, and so forth. Names are obtained from the city 
directory. 

Direct Advertising alone makes it possible for this- 
newspaper to obtain and hold the unusually large volume 
of classified advertising it carries. It would be almost a 
physical impossibility, to say nothing of the prohibitory 
expense, to obtain such a large quantity of classified 
advertisements by means of personal solicitation. By 
means of Direct Advertising, thousands of “calls” on 
prospects can be made simultaneously at a cost of a 
cent a call — a. record which no force of solicitors cam 
possibly equal. 

S OONER or later every periodical publisher has to look 
the circulation problem square in the eye. It is the 
one part of his commercial structure for which there is no- 
substitute or makeshift. He simply has to have “the 
goods.” 

The quickest and cheapest way to obtain quality cir« 
culation is by means of Direct Advertising. Lists of 
names of desirable subscribers — selected according to- 
buying power — ^are obtained from various sources and 
persistently followed up by mail under one-cent postage. 
As a general proposition, a publisher can well afford to 
circularize each list at least six times; in fact, some pub- 
lishers follow-up carefully selected lists almost indefinitely. 

Opinions differ as to what stage in the campaign to offer 
the premium, if one is used. Some publishers believe 
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MAKING THE PROSPECT *‘GET ACTION” 


in offering the premium in 
connection with the period- 
|S|^ ical right at the start, with 

'|HH| the idea of making the offer 

jHHH so alluring that the pros- 

rO pective subscriber cannot 

resist it. On the other hand 
are publishers who ffrst at- 
tempt to sell the publication 
-- on its merits, and then in 
the third or fourth follow-up 
offer the premium as a 

**He merely need place a remittance scribers. No rule can be 
in the envelope— no writing laid down as to the best 

<15 necessary method to follow. It can 

only be determined by making tests of advertising matter 
with and without the premium offer. 

A proved principle of salesmanship that applies with 
especial force to mail salesmanship is to make it easy for 
the prospect to buy. Oftentimes a person will receive a 
piece of mail matter that convinces him that he needs the 
publication advertised; but because of the trouble of 
writing the necessary letter ordering a subscription, he will 
throw the advertising matter aside for later attention, 
which generally means that it is forgotten. 

To overcome this mental inertia in prospects, one pub- 
lication encloses with each circular, a subscription blank 
filled out with the prospect’s name and address, also an 
addressed return envelope. The form-letter explains 
that, to subscribe to the magazine, the prospect merely 
need enclose currency or a check in the envelope and mail 
it — no writing is necessary. 

Another publication goes a step further by sending with 
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A CLEVER PLAN FOR OBTAINING RENEWALS 


each circular a combination coin-card and subscription 
blank filled out with the prospect’s name and address. 
Tests show that these methods of relieving the prospect 
of the detail work of ordering, result in a greater per- 
centage of returns than when the filling in of the order 
blank is left to him. 

This idea is cleverly used by “Printers’ Ink” to obtain 
renewals. Two weeks before a subscription expires, 
a form-letter soliciting a renewal, and a return-ad- 
dressed postal card, are sent to the subscriber 
(Form I). The letter reads, in part: “For your con- 
venience, and in order that you may not miss any 
copies, we have taken the Hberty of filling in your 
name and address on the enclosed renewal order card. 
Simply signify whether you wish your subscription 



Jonn I. The, coihf^lr!,: act.on-i, ’iiirt’ soiuital.on of a husii as f 
zitie, the proslrti is nol eicn a<‘d--dJor a icmit'r.nu, muth less ‘ 
to sign his To orlir he simply the card 
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THE VALUE OF MAKING IT EASY TO BUY 


-extended for one or three years, and mail the postal. 
‘Printers’ Ink’ will then continue to reach you without 
interruption. Bill will be rendered in due course.” 

The prospect is not even asked for a remittance, 
much less to sign his name. To re-subscribe, all he 
has to do is to place a check mark on the back of the 
card to indicate the period for which he wishes to 
renew, and toss the card into the outgoing mail 
basket. 

With all the details of subscribing thus taken off 
bis hands, there is no temptation for him to put the 
letter aside for attention “tomorrow”, which often 
“never comes.” Even the busiest man can take the 
necessary second’s time to check the card — all that 
is asked of him. 

This method obtains a large number of re-orders 
from subscribers who otherwise would stay on the 
“dead” list. The psychology of sending the bill 
later seems to be that the average business man does 
not care to be bothered with making payments outside 
of his monthly settlement date. When the bill comes in 
from the publication, it is handled in the regular way with 
other biUs and paid in due course. 

N early every publisher of a periodical finds that it 
also pays to issue a series of books. Much of the 
material that appears in any publication is worthy of more 
permanent form and can easily be sold in book form. Such 
books can either be used as premiums in connection with 
subscriptions to the publication, or can be sold on their 
own merits for from $i.oo to $2.00 each. 

In staging a book-sebing campaign, there are two factors 
of equal importance: first, a list of live names; second, the 
right series of mail matter. No matter how “Hve” the 
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HOW TO SELL BOOKS BY MAIL 


list circularized, profitable returns will not result unless 
the circular matter be of a high order. Books are among 
the most difficult propositions to seU, but at the same time 
are highly profitable when the right selling plan is devel- 
oped. 

Contrary to general belief, even the most skilled mail 
salesman cannot sit down and ‘^dash off” a circular or a 
set of form letters that will produce resiilts. Like a play, 
mail sales material is not written — it is re-written. It 
is the result of continual experimentation, chopping, 
changing, revision and polishing. It often takes months 
of daily expenmentation to produce a mail-sales plan that 
will win out in a big way. But the time and money spent 
in producing it is well invested, for the plan, once per- 
fected, can be used continuously for years almost without 
change. 

In order to determine the best selling appeal an elabo- 
rate system of try-outs is used. A number of different 
circulars and letters are prepared and mailed to blocks of 
five hundred or a thousand names taken at random from 
the same list. Returns are carefully tabulated. It is 
generally found that some of the circulars or letters fall 
flat, while others produce big results. By combining the 
letters or circulars that pay, one series of mail matter can 
be built up that will produce profitable returns right 
along. 

It is in planning and writing their mail-sales matter 
that many concerns fail miserably. They begrudge 
the time it takes and consider that to spend even a 
day on one letter is a waste of time. If a sales- 
writer produces a mere skeleton of his letter in one 
day he is doing remarkably well. It is all a question 
of finding the right appeal and of presenting it in 
phrases that ring with Hfe, optimism and conviction. 
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PRECEDENT THAT WAS PROVED TO BE WRONG 


Work o£ this nature can not be done by the clock. It 
is largely a question of, first, painstaking analysis of 
conditions, and, second, mood. A trained writer can 
sit down at any time regardless of conditions, or how 
he feels, and produce words by the thousand. But 
sales-literature is more than mere words — it is the 
reflection of its writer’s knowledge of conditions and 
his physical and mental feelings. For the sales- 
writer to get these points on his sidetakes time. A sales- 
writer can no more produce order-getting material by 
the dock than a salesman can land orders by the clock. 

A FIRM of fiction publishers — Grosset & Dunlap — 
recently cast aside methods decreed by tradition and 
started to market its books in the same way that other 
commodities are sold. A sales manager and an adver- 
tising manager were engaged, both of whom had practical 
experience on the road and in retail book stores. 

A selling force was organized to work upon retail book- 
sellers. It soon became obvious, however, that it was not 
suffident merely to sell books to retailers — ^they had to be 
systematically educated to modern methods of re-selliag 
them to the public. To accomplish this a dealers’ 
house-organ is issued monthly. This house-organ is as 
different from the usual run of such publications as a 
standard magazine is from an old-time patent medicine 
circular. There is a noticeable absence of flamboyant 
“get-in-the-game-and-whoop-’er-up” talk. Even a casual 
reading of the publication convinces the reader that the 
editor knows what he is talking about, is in sympathy 
with dealers’ sales problems, and has his feet on the 
ground. Each issue is really a comprehensive human- 
interest text-book on some one phase of practical book 
salesmanship. 
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REAL SALES-HELPS FOR THE DEALER 



Specimen articles published are: ‘^‘How Books Are Soldin 
a City of 200,000 ” ; ‘ ‘Howto SellBooks by Mail ” ; ‘ ‘Talks on 
Advertising ‘Window Cards That Sell Books on Sight ’ ’ ; 
^‘Current Month’s Book Chat and Review”; ^‘How to 
Sell Pifty-Cent Books”. Per- . 

sonal sketches of the lives of 
authors of books published by the 
firm are run in each issue, ma- 
terial appreciated by dealer and 
the book-buying public alike. 

Books tiiat have been drama- 
tized find a ready local sale dur- 
ing the run of the play in a town. 

Dealers are urged to run special 
window displays of the book on , 
such occasions. They are kept 

in touch with the movements of “ . . . wtns the interest of 
theatrical companies by means \ookseUers hytelhng them 

. . .. . nout) to make bigger profits 

of a page an the house-organ 

headed “Theatrical Routes.” The names of dramatized 
books are listed, such as ‘ ‘Brewster’s Millions,” ‘ ‘Bought 
and Paid For,” etc., and underneath are printed names 
of towns at which the play will appear during the 
coming month, together with dates. On the following 
pages are detailed instructions, together with illustrations, 
showing how to prepare effective window displays of the 
various books listed. 

The house-organ is mailed promptly on the first of each 
month to all booksellers that handle the firm’s books. 
It also is sent to dealers’ clerks. 

“That we may place our selling plans before the trade 
in tangible form ” says Carl G. Percy, the advertising 
manager of the concern, “we publish a house-organ, en- 
titled, ‘Grosset & Dunlap’s Business Promoter.’ 



SMASHING AN AGE-OLD TRADE BELIEF 


“This publication varies in size from sixteen to thirty- 
two pages and is subdivided into departments. The 
most prominent departments are devoted to window and 
interior displays, and general sales and advertising plans. 
We describe all our sales-helps at length, and in many 
cases supplement the written descriptions with diagrams 
and photographic illustrations. 

“The service we give to our dealers is of five kinds : (i) 
ideas for window displays; (2) ideas for store displays; 

(3) electrotypes of advertisements for them to use locally; 

(4) imprinted advertising matter; ($) general sales-boost- 
ing ideas. 

“We have foxmd that dealers are anxious to receive 
practical suggestions on modem merchandising and will 
use them when they are presented in the the proper man- 
ner, We are careful not to make suggestions which would 
be hard to adopt; and further, we keep our publication 
free from exaggerated statements, 'bunk' and alleged 
humor. 

“A constantly increasing number of retailers are using 
our sales-helps regularly. This seems to prove conclus- 
ively that a demand for service of this character exists 
and that it is simply a question of supplying this demand 
in a businesslike way.’^ 

Direct Advertising coupled with modem methods of 
store salesmanship has enabled this publishing firm to 
build up a large and profitable business in a field that is 
considered overcrowded. 
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Farmers are invited to bring a sample of each cow's milk, for the 
Babcock Test, and obtatn free reports" 


Chapter XIII 

Direct Advertising for 
DAIRIES and CREAMERIES 

B ecause of an existing consttmer demand for their 
products, many dairies and creameries have uncon- 
sciously narrowed their sales horizon. They con- 
sider that, as a demand for their goods already exists, 
there is no need to spend time and money on sales-work 
on consumers. This attitude is costing them thousands 
of dollars annually in lost sales and consequent profits. 

The “sellmg'’ methods of most dairies and creameries 
consist almost entirely of being first to reach new residents 
in their territory. And such solicitation is left to a 
wagon-man who, while he may be an adept at his particular 
calling, does not, nor can he be expected to, rank with a 
first-class salesman in order-getting ability. 
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A SHORT ROAD TO GREATER PROFITS 


Some firms have sought to strengthen this weak link 
in their selling chain by employing salesmen whose sole 
duty is to obtain new customers, either by reaching new 
householders the moment they move into the firm’s 
territory, or by inducing established householders to change 
their source of supply. 

But while this method of personal selling produces 
tangible doUars-and-cents restilts, the cost of making 
sales runs too high. What is needed is a selling plan that 
win dispense with high-priced salesmen and at the same time 
increase the order-getting and customer-holding power of 
the wagon-men. 

The solution of the problem lies in Direct Advertising. 
Through its medium a dairy or creamery can throw the 
entire burden of solicitation onto letters and printed matter 
sent through the mail, without interfering in any way with 
its existing arrangements. Direct Advertising will un- 
cover new customers, educate them to the advantages of 
buying a certain brand of dairy produce, line them up 
ready for the closing talk of a wagon-man, and hold un- 
swervingly the regular trade of customers at remarkably 
low cost. Following are instances of the successful oper- 
ation of Direct Advertising campaigns by representative 
dairies and creameries. 


A DAIRY in the middle west requires each of its wagon- 
men to turn in ten names of prospective customers 
each week. These names are entered on card-index records 
and scheduled for a persistent follow-up. A series of five 
letters is used. 

The first letter teUs in general terms of the merit of 
the dairy’s products. An attractive booklet is enclosed 
that describes in pictures and words the sanitary methods 
employed by the dairy in gathering, bottling and deHver- 
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MAKING YOUR PROSPECTS SAY “YES” 


ing milk. A stamped retum-addressed postal card also 
is enclosed, diily filled out with a request for daily supplies 
of the dairy’s products. To order, the housewife merely 
need mail the card. No addressing of the card or fiilling 
in of her name and address is necessary — all this is done 
for her by the dairy, even to the supplying of the necessary 
one-cent stamp. No chances are taken on the order card 
being shelved owing to lack of a stamp. 

As these order cards come into the dairy, their names 
are removed from the “prospective” list and transferred 
to the “customer” list. Persons who do not reply are 
automatically scheduled for the entire follow-up of five 
letters. When the fourth letter has been sent to a pros- 
pective customer, a wagon-man is instructed to call upon 
her and personally solicit her trade. 


‘ 'It has been our experience, ” says the secretary of this 
firm, ' 'that this Direct Advertising is of great help to the 
wagon-men in obtaining new business. Mere personal 
solicitation does not produce a fraction of the results ob- 


tained by Direct Advertising. 
The housewife feels flattered be- 
cause we are giving her our per- 
sonal attention. Our booklet, 
too, generally puts the milk 
situation up to her in a new light 
and shows her the importance of 
the sanitary methods we observe 
in handling our milk. 

“We have found that per- 
sonal calls by our wagon-men 
generally result in orders from 
persons who have failed to 



respond to our follow-up. This wagon-mm follows up 
suppUes the stimulus to action 
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INDUCING CUSTOMERS TO BUY MORE 


necessary in dealing with some persons. They take 
the attitude not of asking for ah order, but of expecting 
one, and they usually get it.” 


A nother dairy and creamery makes a practice of 
systematically educating customers to buy more of its 
products. In addition to supplying milk and cream, this 
concern also markets butter, buttermilk, cheese, etc. Card 
records are kept of the daily purchasesof customers. Twice 
a month a letter is sent to eadi customer calling her atten- 
tion to products of the dairy other than those she is pur- 
chasing regularly. For example, a milk and cream cus- 
tomer will be told of the merits of the firm’s butter, cheese, 
etc. Experience shows that little persuasion is needed to 
obtain orders for these products. It is generally merely a 
question of a persistent follow-up. 

But with buttermilk it is different. The average person 
is not fully acquainted with the advantages of this food- 
drink. And so a persistent educational campaign is neces- 
sary in the form of a weekly foUow-up. 

Sales arguments for the various products vary with each 
letter. One letter will teU of the importance of purity in 
milk products, and conclude by describing in detail the 
methods and tests used by the dairy to insure absolute 
purity. Another letter will give a list of prominent doc- 
tors and well-known hospitals in the customer’s neighbor- 
hood that buy the firm’s products. Such information is 
not only read eagerly by the housewife but is the strongest 
sales-argument known in the business. 

This dairy offsets competition by periodically keeping 
in touch with its customers by mad. No matter how ex- 
cellent a firm’s product may be and how efficient its serv- 
ice, there is always the danger that competitors will lure 
customers away by arguments cleverly presented from 
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HOW BEST TO APPEAL TO THE TRADE 


a new viewpoint, and by sheer persistence of appeal. 
Sooner or later, neglected customers always gravitate to 
competitors. 

At least once a month printed matter of some sort is 
mailed to each customer, presenting additional arguments 
in favor of the firm’s products. In every business there 
is a wealth of material upon which to base such appeals. 
The story of a customer moving to a distant neighborhood 
and still continuing to buy of the firm; data on the in- 
crease of business; prominent new customers who have 
recently given the firm their trade; opinions of doctors; 
analysts’ tests of milk, cream, etc.— all of these points 
make strong customer-holding appeals. 

S IMILAR methods of Direct Advertising are used with 
great success in obtaining orders from the trade. The 
only substantial difference in the two methods is that the 
dealer-appeal is presented from a different angle. For ex- 
ample, while a dealer is interested in knowing of the purity 
of a dairy product, the dommatmg thought in his mind is. 
How will it sell? Thus, in addition to presenting the 
regular line of arguments on purity and sanitary methods 
of handling, the dealer needs to be told why it is to his 
advantage to handle the firm’s product. This explanation 
should be in doUars-and-cents form — ^the profits he will 
make should be emphasized, the new customers that will 
come to his store to buy the product, the quick and easy 
sales he will make, and so forth, are points that make an 
order-clinching appeal to him. 

A large creamery company with headquarters in Chicago 
is an enthusiastic advocate of Direct Advertising as a 
means of obtaining and holding dealers’ trade. The basis 
of its campaign is a list of carefully selected names of 
grocery and delicatessen stores. Once a month a telling 
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A DEALER CAMPAIGN THAT PAID BIG 


circtilar is mailed to each name on the list, that details 
why it is to the dealer's advantage to handle the firm's 
line. A stamped return-addressed postal card is attached 
to each circular. To place an order the dealer simply 
tears this off, fills it in, and drops it in a mail box. 

Twelve circulars are used in this dealer-stocking cam- 
paign. The first one deals with creamery systems in gen- 
eral and that of the advertiser's in particular. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that the firm collects its cream within 
a radius of a few miles of the factory, and that it is churned 
every day. “By having different plants in the heart of 
several dairy zones, we do not have to haul our cream great 
distances, which results in fresher cream and purer butter, " 
continues the circular. 

The second circular tells of the sanitary methods of 
manufacturing; the third tells how and why the product 
is packed in germ-proof, fibre-board sealed boxes; the 
fourth lists high-class hotels, restaurants, public insti- 
tutions, etc., that use the product; the fifth is devoted to 
a detailed sketch of the many prizes won by the firm’s 
butter maker, the number of awards given to tib.e company 
at public expositions, and so forth. 

Each circular concludes with a strong appeal to the 
dealer to * ‘FiU in and mail the postal card now, " for the 
puipbse of having a representative call upon him and state 
the firm's dealer proposition. 

This campaign won out in a big way. States the firm 
that uses it: “A surprisingly large number of inquiries 
obtained through our Direct Advertising campaign result 
in very profitable dealer relations. ” 

AH dealers are followed up once or twice a month with 
form-letters, circulars, and so forth. There is always a 
piece of current news that can be linked witn the firm's 
product and made a into strong selling talk. Dealers are 
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CmCHING REGULAR SUPPLIES FROM FARMERS 


also supplied with booklets, 
hangers and show-cards for use 
in the store, and with blotters, 
novelties, etc., for distribution 
to customers. 


F or a creamery and cheese 
factory to run smoothly, 
systematic supplies are an 
essential. The management 
has enough to occupy its mind 
without having to makeshift 
with irregular incoming dehv- 
eries, and to spend valuable 
time in constantly jogging up 
laggard suppliers. 

Preparatory to installing a creamery or a cheese factory 
in a farming community, it is customary to contract with 
a number of dairymen to furnish regular supplies. But 
such contracts are seldom binding legally — their moral 
effect on the supplier is their principal worth. Frequently 
farmers, after suppl3dng milk for a while, will become dis- 
couraged and finally abandon the milk branch of their 
business for any one of a dozen or more reasons. When 
this happens the success of the creamery is in jeopardy. 
For erratic supplies of raw material wiU play havoc with 
any manufacturing enterprise. 

The principal reason for farmers discontinuing supplies 
is because they are unable to sell them at a satisfactory 
profit. The fault is not with the price the creamery pays 
for supplies but with the production methods used by the 
farmers. A personal chat with a discouraged farmer- 
suppHer, coupled with a few practical suggestions for the 
profitable conduct of the milk end of his business, wiU 
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''Once a month a strong circular 
ts mailed to each name on 
the trade hsi” 




FREE SERVICE THAT PULLS BIG PROFITS 


generally start him on the road to profits and imbue him 
with fresh enthusiasm. 

But such personal contact with farmers eats up a large 
part of a factory official’s time and for this reason proves 
unprofitable, A short-cut is needed that will accomplish 
the same good results at a fraction of the cost. 

Progressive creameries and cheese factories operate this 
short-cut by means of letters and printed matter mailed 
regularly to farmer-suppliers. The bookkeeper checks 
over the ledger and lists the names and addresses of farm- 
ers whose milk checks are small and who consequently are 
not making much profit from their herds. Generally 
speaking, there are two reasons for this: First, the herd 
may be too small to be operated on a profitable basis. 

In this case, the farmer is 
told how by increasing his 
herdhecan double or treble 
his profits with but little 
extra expense for labor. 
The second reason may be 
that the farmer considers 
all the members of his herd 
of equal importance. In 
his eyes, a cow is a cow, 
and that is all there is to 
it. In this case the farmer 
is shown how to keep care- 
ful tab on his herd and to 
see which cow produces 
the most and best milk. 

To obviate any sugges- 
tion of “preaching” to the 
farmer, the ideas are pre- 
sented in story form, and 
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WHY IT PAYS TO HELP THE FABMER 


relate how the best supplier of the creamery is making his 
herd pay. The letter or circular explains how this man 
maintains butamoderate sizedherd, and how careful he is to 
see that every cow in the herd is a good milk producer. The 
Babcock Milk Test is explained thoroughly and recom- 
mended for use. Farmers are advised to keep a sample 
of each cow’s milk, and to bring these samples to the cream- 
ery once each month, so that they can be tested with the 
Babcock Test and a report given to the farmer on the in- 
dividual productiveness of each cow. In this way the 
farmer is enabled to eliminate the *‘star boarders” from 
his herd and to keep only those cows whose milk contains 
a goodly amount of butter fat. 

The second series of mail matter sent to farmers deals 
with the various feeds advisable for a good milk-produc- 
ing herd. Feed in aU of its forms is discussed thoroughly. 
The third and fourth series of mail matter deal with the 
prevention and detection of tuberculosis in cows and 
efficient farm sanitation. The necessary data is obtained 
from reports issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, State Experiment Stations, farm magazines, agri- 
cultural colleges, and so forth. 

Tbe small amoimt of time and money needed to issue 
such educational matter to farmers is well invested and 
pays a thousandfold interest. It not only insures high- 
standard supplies, but prevents the worry of uncertain 
supplies due to farmers failing to make a satisfactorir 
profit on their milk business. There is no philanthropy 
in this method, for by helping the farmer the creamery 
helps itself. It is a proved method for solving the supply 
problem that confronts creameries and cheese factories. 
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“ They wUl look for your house-organ as eagerly as a boy looks for 
a promised, present of a new gun" 

Chapter XIV 

How to Issue a 
HOUSE-ORGAN 

N ecessity brought the house-organ into exist- 
ence and necessity will compel its use as long 
as men transact business together. It is one of 
the strongest factors in modem advertising and selhng. 
At one stroke it speeds the sale, lowers the cost of doing 
business, builds prestige, and wdds a bond of mutual 
interest between the house and its customers. 

What the newspaper is to the community, governmental 
reports to the nation, the ‘ ‘glad-hand man to the whole- 
sale house, the house-organ is to the business house. 

In short it is the voice and personality of the institu- 
tion expressed through the printed word. 

Personality is the greatest factor in business. It lands 
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PUTTING PERSONALITY INTO A BUSINESS 


orders when logic fails, holds customers to a firm despite 
the tempting bait of competitors, smoothes away 
misunderstanding and develops and maintains harmony. 

But with the growth of large commercial enterprises, 
personality gave way to cold, hard machine-like routine. 
The head of the institution simply could not keep in close 
personal touch with his scattered thousands of customers. 
And business suffered in consequence. Men felt that they 
were but a cog in a big wheel and conducted their transac-j 
tions as such. Without the encouraging, guiding hand of 
personality, petty grievances arose, business became a 
matter of clock-work and figures, and the house lost its 
friendship hold on trade. 

Every head of an institution knows the customer-hold- 
ing effect of a personal chat with a buyer; every sales 
manager knows the order-stimulating power of a personal 
trip on the road to his trade, and the goodwill developing 
power of personal interest in customers. In most institu- 
tions such courses were followed only in emergencies. 
Then came the realization that what would act as a remedy 
would also serve as a preventive. And so business men 
trained their minds on finding a way to apply the person-i 
ality of a one-man business to a great institution. 

They found it in the house-organ. 

There are two main types of house-organ: (i) for 
“scouting’’ work in developing new customers, (2) for 
holding established trade. 

The size and physical appearance of a house-organ depend 
entirely upon size of the fibrm that issues it, the nature of the 
business, and the number of persons it is sent to. While a large 
concern can use to advantage a standard-size magazine, 
a small institution can content itself with a four or eight- 
page booklet. But naturally the better-appearing the 
publication the greater its value. 
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SHORTENING THE ROAD TO THE SALE 


Following are the experiences of representative con- 
cerns in various lines of business in using house-oigans 
under the two classifications above named. 


How to Issue T^pe No. / of 
House-^Organ for DEVEL~ 
OPING NEW TRADE 


I T IS seldom possible for a salesman to walk into a dealer’s 
store with a new line of goods, explain their advantages 
and come away with an order on the first trip. Usually 
the dealer has to be visited a number of times and slowly 
educated into the advantage of stocking the goods. 

The cost of having salesmen make these dealer-stocking 
trips is heavy, particularly when the first few trips pro- 
duce but a small amount of business, as is usually the 
case. The salesman is not to blame, for he would indeed 
be a miracle-worker who could take to the road with a 
new line of goods and sign up dealers on the first trip. 

AH the preliminary work of educating dealers to the ad- 
vantage of handling new goods can be shouldered onto a 
house-organ. Through its medium the entire Hst of dealers 
can be approached simultaneously week by week or 
month by month. Then when the firm’s case has been 
thoroughly stated in the house-organ, a few salesmen can 
be sent on the road to stimulate the buying impulse in 
dealers. 

These salesmen need waste no time in explaining the 
firm’s goods or their advantages — the dealer will already 
have learned of this through the house-organ. The 
salesmen can skip the first three time-consuming stages 
of the sale — Description, Explanation, Argument — they 
can concentrate solely on Persuasion. By thus paving 
the way for its salesmen by preliminary educational work 
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GETTING MORE ORDERS AT LESS COST 


on dealers a concern can cut considerably the cost of sell- 
ing. I^ss salesmen will be needed to cover the territory 
and consequently salaries and traveling expenses will be 
less. Where it costs dollars for a salesman to call upon a 
dealer, the house-organ will accomplish the same result 
for a few cents. 

A wholesale house in the east that markets over ten 
million dollars a year worth of merchandise to more than 
fifteen thousand retailers in all parts of the United 
States, obtained its retailer-agencies solely by means of 
a scouting house-organ. Not a single salesman was ever 
employed hy this concern. ' 

Similarly, a hoisery company in the middle west built 
up dealer-agenaes in aU parts of the country. In the 
words of its president: ‘‘The plan of issuing a house- 
organ for preliminary work on dealers has proved remarka- 
bly profitable to us. In the last three years we have been 
successful in obtaining several 
thousand new accounts at very 
low cost.” 

An Indiana automobile con- 
cern that started in a con- 
servative way first obtained 
a few agencies by means of 
salesmen. Then when the 
merits of its car had been proved 
by results it was dedded to 
push hard for agencies in 
all parts of the cotmtry. An 
inexpensive scouting house- 
organ was issued and mailed 
periodically to a selected list 
of dealers. Its pages were hottse- organ has 

devoted to explaining why 
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SCOOPING THE FIELD WITH A HOUSE-ORGAN 


the firm’s product was the “coming car” and suggesting 
that dealers investigate the agency proposition. 

Within a few months of publication of the first issue of 
the house-organ scores of new agencies were obtained. 
And not only this, but dealers who handled other cars 
were induced to give them up in favor of the “coming 
chr” — solely by means of the house-organ. The power- 
fnl influence of this house-organ will be fully realized 
when it is considered that it was pitted against hundreds 
of high-salaried salesmen employed by competing 
manufacturers. 

A concern that manufactures an improved type of 
automobile axle found that a tremendous amoimt of edu- 
cational work was necessary to induce automobile manu- 
facturers to use the axles on their cars. 

This educational work was being done by salesmen. 
Then the company decided to throw the burden onto a 
house-organ. Personal selling was cut down to a mini- 
mum. The house-organ was mailed monthly to a selected 
list of automobile manufacturers. A “reverse English” 
was also applied to the selling plan. Automobile owners, 
dealers and garages were placed on the mailing Hst. Pic- 
tures of cars wrecked through faulty axles and bearings 
W^e featured together with explanations why such mis- 
haps .could not have occurred had the firm’s improved 
axle and bearing been used. 

Soon automobile manufacturers began to feel the in- 
fluence of the axle company’s educational work, for a 
large percentage of orders for new cars specified that the 
improved axle and bearings were to be used in place of 
the old type. The manufacturers were forced to comply 
with their customers’ demands in the same way that a 
retailer who is constantly receiving calls for new goods is 
forced to stock th^ to hold his customers’ good will. 
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VITAL POINTS m EDITORIAL POLICY 


To-day this improved axle is used as a matter of course on 
the better class of automobiles — the result of the educa- 
tional work of the house-organ. 

I N ISSUING a scouting house-organ the needs and 
mental attitude of persons who will receive it should 
constantly be borne in mind. The goods themselves should 
not be featured too strongly, otherwise the personality of the 
publication •will be killed — instead of radiating a human 
appeal it will resemble a glorified catalog, which will nul- 
Hfy its influence. 

The dealer is not primarily interested in any manu- 
facturer’s goods — ^he considers them solely as a medium for 
making profits. Talk to him about the quick and easy 
sales he can make, the worth-while profits, and how well 
customers will be satisfied, and his interest in the goods 
•will follow as a natural result. 

No complete set of rules can be laid do^wn as to the ma- 
terial that should be used in a scouting house-organ. The 
product to be sold and the class of people appealed to 
alone determine this. But these rules are imperative no 
matter what the nature of the goods or the class of readers . 
Alleged hiunor or even genuine humor should be avoided; 
jokes should rigidly be excluded, also any attempt at 
writing in a “light vein.” 

When a man is seriously considering the expenditure of 
a goodly sum of money that may mean a profit or a loss 
to him he is not in a joking mood. He is seriousness 
itself. Ill-timed joking has killed more sales than almost 
any other form of negative salesmanship. 

One of the best ways to obtain material for the publi- 
cation is to get several salesmen who have successfully 
induced dealers to handle the company’s goods, •{» make 
a typical dealer-talk in the presence of a stenographer. 
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WHAT THE DEALER IS EAGER TO KNOW 


The best points in each talk can be selected and combined 
into a working plan to be followed by the editor of the 
publication. 

Many are the methods used by concerns to make the 
dealer anxious to read their educational publications 
Some concerns fill their house-organs with material rel- 
ative to successful methods of retailing, such as, ‘ ‘How to 
Figure Cost,” “Making Window Displays Talk,” “Siz- 
ing Up the Customer,” “How to Hold Customers’ Reg- 
ular Trade, ” and so forth. Ginger talks on various phases 
of retailing also are interspersed with the articles. 

One concern runs its business articles exclusively on 
right-hand pages of the magazine. The left-hand pages 
are reserved for reproductions of the firm’s current ad- 
vertisements, advertisements aimed at the retailer, and 
general talks on the ad- 
vantages of handling the 
line. Deception is not 
resorted to in the way of 
embodying in each story 
or article a veiled boost 
for the line. The editorial 
matter is written from 
a broad viewpoint and it 
applies equally to goods 
in general as well as to 
those manufactured by 
the publishers of the 
house-organ. 

The house -organs of 
other concerns are in the 
nature of catalogs with 
human interest cleverly ^ouse-organ induced dealers 

. ... , . to forsake other cars m favor of 

interwoven with descnp- ‘the coming car’ ” 
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WHEN THE DEALER HANDLES OTHER LINES 


tions of goods. For example, an illustration of an 
article will be shown, together with a complete table of 
prices, trade discounts, and so forth. Underneath will 
be run matter relative to the advantages of the goods, the 
best way to sell them, the profits they yield, the class of 
people they appeal to, and so forth. 

In the case of a varied line of goods — ^hardware, for 
example — a special combination offer is sometimes made 
to induce dealers to try out the goods. Almost every line 
of goods lends itself to a “Speaal Introductory Offer of 
some sort. Such offers always make a strong appeal to 
dealers. 

It is no easy matter to induce stationery stores, etc., to 
stock a new fountain pen. It certainly cannot be done by 
opening the talk with a lengthy dissertation on the merits 
of the pen. The dealer is not particularly interested in 
fountain pens themselves — ^pen sales are what he thinks 
about. A fountain-pen concern in the central west 
successfully induced the better class of dealers in all parts 
of the country to handle its line A new appeal was used 
through the medium of a scouting house-organ. Follows 
an extract: 

If you went into a haberdashery to buy a necktie and the haber- 
dasher had only half a dozen neckties — 

. . . if you went into a clothing store to buy an overcoat and 
the clothier had only six different sizes or styles of overcoats, what 
would you do? 

You’d go to a store with a wide range of stock, wouldn’t you? 

L^ewise if you wanted to buy a fountain pen you’d not be satis- 
fied if the dealer showed you only two or three makes and styles. 
You’d want a wide variety to select from. 

You can sell some kinds of goods from a small stock, but not goods 
that must please the whims of the consumer. Human fancies are 
as different as the weather. If it were not so the restaurant man 
would not have to put dozens of different dishes on his menu, or the 
retailer have to handle duphcate goods of all kinds. 

The “taste*’ for different styles of foimtain pens is just as vastly 
diversified as the taste for food, and, like the restaurant man, you’ve 
got to have a large and varied stock to please the multiplicity of 
tastes of consumers.” 
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ISSUING A HOUSE-ORGAN FOR CONSUMERS 


This new-angle appeal used in the concern’s house- 
organ successfully overcame dealer’ objections to han- 
dling the new pen on account of their already stocking 
other pens. 

W HILE the foregoing applies particularly to dealer- 
appeals, the same educational idea can be applied to 
consumers. A large paint concern issues with great success 
a monthly magazine for consumers. Says its editor: 

“We first issued a monthly magazine for the dealer, 
then one for the architect and another for the painter and 
decorator. But we felt we were losmg sales by not making 
a direct appeal to the actual consumer. 

‘ ‘Naturally it was impossible to circularize all possible 
customers or even those who purchase from time to time 
from our dealers, for this would mean an immense expendi- 
ture, and furthermore the lists would contain a large 
waste circulation. So, after much thought, it was decided 
to test out the field by publishing a monthly magazine and 
charging a small subscription. The title of this publica- 
tion was made “The Home Decorator, ” its purpose being 
to give practical information on beautifying the home. 

“To btdld up circulation quickly, the new publication 
was mentioned in our regular magazine advertisements 
sa3dng that upon receipt of an annual subscription of 
twelve cents to pay for postage, the magazine would be 
sent, twelve monthly issues completing the year. At the 
same time we commenced to enclose with aU booklets sent 
out in response to our magazine advertisements, a sample 
copy of ‘The Home Decorator,’ together with the neces- 
sary subscription blank. 

/ ‘At first the magazine was a modest one, composed of 
tlldve pages, sHk yH. Nevertheless it was accorded 
a very encouraging reception and immediately sub 
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MAKING PEOPLE PAY FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 


scriptions began to arrive. Gradually it has been enlarged, 
and to-day ‘The Home Decorator’ contains twenty pages, 
and has a four-color-process cover, illustrating an at- 
tractive interior or exterior view. The subscription price, 
too, has been increased to twenty-five cents, which just 
covers postage and incidental expense. This serves to keep 
the distribution limited to persons who are actually in- 
terested in such matters, and who will read the magazine. 

“In the first place the magazine is primarily an adver- 
tisement for our paints and varnishes, although all phases 
of home decoration are discussed. Of the uses of paint 
and similar decorative materials the average person knows 
very little. So not only is the magazine designed to tell 
the correct use of such goods, but it explains by word and 
picture just what can be accomplished by the right 
methods. It is practical, definite and authoritative. ” 

How a home-organ quickened 
the sales-pulse of a business 
that ** cannot be advertised” 

J UDGED by modem standards, art dealers usually 
are poor advertisers. Their advertising efforts 
generally are confined to stereotyped “announcements” 
of exhibitions, and so forth. Try to persuade an art 
dealer that he needs to inject Hfe and humanness into his 
advertising, and you’ll be met with a withering look of 
disdain. Then when you are properly subdued you’ll 
be told that to attempt to deal with art, with its appeal 
to the higher and finer senses, on a cold commercial 
basis, is sacrilege. Moreover, it cannot be done. The 
modem style of advertising may be all right for such 
prosaic things as patent medicines, department stores, 
and baked beans, but for Art — never! 
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GIVING THE LAUGH TO “IT CAN’T BE DONE” 


But one of the most exclusive art stores in the United 
States — The O’Brien Art Galleries, Chicago — ^has shown 
this old-time belief to be fallacious. For it has come 
right out in the open and boldly advertised pictures 
just as other articles are advertised — on a commonsense, 
brass-tack basis. Instead of losing its exclusiveness 
through ^‘descending to cold commercialism,” as mis- 
informed friends had forecasted, the institution has grown 
in prestige and, what is more important, is daily breaking 
sales records. 

The advertising is done by means of a monthly house- 
organ — “Art,” which contains an average of twenty 
pages, size sH in. x 8 in. Specimen articles are: “The 
Enjoyment of Art;” “Anders Zom, Genius;” “Hero 
and Leander;” “Art and the Slum;” also a chatty and 
intimate editorial page, and a book-review section which 
many book reviewers would do well to take as a model. 

The mailing list was built up from two sources: first, 
from the store customer list; second, from names obtained 
through newspaper advertising, blue books and direc- 
tories. Striking proof of the value of Direct Advertising 
over other forms of advertising is shown by the experience 
of Mr. Howard Vincent O’Brien, the editor of “Art,” 
who says: 

“In October, 1912, we decided that newspaper and 
■program advertising cost too much for returns. We had 
also used magazine space with no perceptible results. 
So a monthly house-organ was decided upon. We took 
a selected list of 3000 names from among our customers, 
and sent them a twenty-page house-organ — “Art.” In 
each copy was enclosed a return-addressed postal card, 
with space for several names, reading: ‘I suggest that 
the following persons would be interested in “Art,” and 
that you send it to them.’ 
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TRY THIS ON PUBLICATION SOLICITORS 


^'By this means, in foinr months we added 7,000 names, 
all of which were astonishingly high grade. These names 
were of course excellent prospects for us. Every one 
was interested in art, and, as proved by careful analysis 
of credit ratings, in Chicago at least, of ample ability 
to purchase high-priced luxuries. 

^ ‘A newspaper representative called upon me recently 
and set forth the merits of his publication. I heard 
him through and then I took him to our records and 
showed him a pile of request cards. *If,’ said I, ‘you will- 
guarantee me, or even express confidence in your ability 
to give us in the space of twenty-four days, at an expendi- 
ture of $285, 1485 new names, every one of which repre- 
sents live interest in art, and ample purchasing power, 
I will sign a contract with you for the rest of our business 
life.’ 

“Needless to say he swallowed hard and said good- 
day! 

‘ ‘We have entirely ceased all magazine and newspaper 
advertising. Recently we installed a duplicating ma- 
chine, and use it instead of our former expensive, engraved 
announcements of exhibitions. The increase in interest has 
been phenomenal. We have made no effort to conceal the 
fform’ character of these letters and circulars, but for 
some reason or other they make a much stronger appeal 
to our prospects than anything we have ever used. Our 
advertising plan is based entirely on “Art”, and circular 
letters and this combination produces continuous results 
greatly in excess of what we even anticipated. ” 

A nother splendid example of the advantages of 
fitting a house-organ to local conditions, already 
dealt with on page 35, is that of “The J-M Roofing 
Salesman,” published by the H. W. Johns-Manville 
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ADAPTING YOUR APPEAL TO THE MARKET 


Co., Cleveland, O. Mr. E. Nelson, of the publicity 
department, says: 

‘ T could talk to you for hours on the subject of house- 
organs, for they are productive not only of indirect results, 
but also of large and numerous direct sales that other- 
wise might not be obtained. 

‘Cur house-organ advertising embodies what we 
believe to be a new feature in work of this sort. We 
publish fourteen editions for eight branches, with a com- 
bined monthly circulation of 70,000. The feature in 
question is that in each edition we change the first three 
pages to contain strictly local pictures and copy per- 
taining to the work of that particular branch. The 
name and address of our branch oflice is also changed with 
each localized edition. This has enabled us to establish 
a close point of personal contact between our various 
branches and their individual trade, which could not 
possibly be done with a general house-organ. 

‘ ‘If you were about to build a home and we were trying 
to sell you roofing, you would not be very much interested 
in seeing pictures and reading about residences in New 
York, Cleveland, or some other distant point. But if 
we showed you pictures or told you about residences 
in Chicago, perhaps designed and built by some of your 
well-known architects, this would have a great deal 
more weight with you. ” 

The extra work required to in this way localize the 
appeal of a house-organ is repaid a thousandfold by the 
increased pulling power it gives. 


E conomists who hold that the era of business 
co-operation is at hand will find their belief ex- 
emplified in Philadelphia. For five of the largest hard- 
ware manufacturers in the United States, with head- 
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CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING THAT WON 


quarters in Philadelphia, have joined hands in a national 
dealer-advertising campaign. The firms and the goods 
they manufacture, are: Henry Disston & Sons, Tnc., Saws, 
Piles and Tools ; Miller Lock Company, Padlocks and Night 
LatchesjNorth Bros. Manufacturing Company, ‘ ^Yankee'' 
Tools and “Lightning” Freezers; Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
Hammers, Hatchets, Sledges and Axes; The Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania, Meat and Food 
Choppers and Household Specialties. 

Each of these concerns sells to the same class of trade, 
and often to the same stores. Each concern was operating 
its advertising campaign separately. Then along came 
J. C. Armstrong, an' advertising man with constructive 
imagination, and made the daring proposal to each to 
join hands with the others in their dealer advertising, 
and thus raise its standard and cut down its cost. 

“Philadelphia-Made Hardware” is the result — a six- 
teen-page monthly house-organ, the size of the ‘ 'Saturday 
Evening Post.” Says Mr. J. C. Armstrong, its editor: 

“'Philadelphia-Made Hardware’ is free to the retail 
hardware trade. Names of dealers and members of 
store forces are placed on the mailing list on request. 
The publication departs altogether from the conventional 
house-organ make-up. The large page — in. x 13 in. 
—was adopted primarily because such a page permits of 
adequate illustration of goods and of life-size reproduction 
of consumer advertisements. 

“There are sixteen pages, including cover. Each 
issue carries five full-page advertisements— -one for each 
of the manufacturers, and a one-page back cover adver- 
tisement showing the five lines in combination. The 
balance of the publication consists of down-to-earth 
articles and stories of interest to the retailer. 

“The cost of the production of ‘Philadelphia-Made 
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JOINING HANDS WITH OTHER FIRMS 


Hardware’ is divided equally among the manufacturers, 
except as to the cost of the preparation of the five indi- 
vidual advertisiag pages. 

^ ‘The five manufacturers are separate and independent 
concerns. These businesses are related only in the matter 
of publishing ‘Philadelphia-Made Hardware,’ and in 
such joint displays of Philadelphia-Made hardware as 
may be made at hardware conventions. 

“There exists, however, a community of interest, as 
indicated by the appellation, ‘The Big Five.’ 

‘ ‘This has its basis on the fact that these five concerns 
have made Philadelphia’s reputation as a hardware-pro- 
ducing center. Further, it must be recognized that they 
have very materially contributed to Philadelphia’s gen- 
eral reputation as a manufacturing city. 

‘ ‘Each is the leader in its line, and all may be regarded 
as world industries. 

‘ ‘The circulation of ‘Phil- 
adelphia-Made Hardware’ 
is over 56,000 monthly — 
considerably in excess of 
that of any hardware 
trade paper. In this con- 
nection, ‘Philadelphia- 
Made Hardware’ does not 
masquerade as a trade 
paper. Editorially it makes 
no pretense to usurp the 
functions of the hardware 
trade press. It goes to 
the dealer for what it is — 
the representative of the 
five factories. “A remarkable daily increase in 

shtpments followed the puhhca- 
txon of our house-organ” 
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THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF DEALER-APPEAL 


“ ‘PidladelpMa-Made Hardware’ is published as a 
measure of co-operation with the wholesaler in the pro- 
motion of the sales of the products of the five factories. 
These products seek their market only through wholesale 
channels. The publication is the sole link between the 
five factories and the retail trade as a whole. The re- 
sults produced by ‘Philadelphia-Made Hardware’ must 
be worked out through the hardware jobber. 

“There is this upon which I would like to place em- 
phasis: That ‘Philadelphia-Made Hardware’ is broadly 
conceived. Its proprietors are by no means the only 
producers of hardware in Philadelphia, but they believe 
in standing up for Philadelphia. 

* ‘ ‘Philadelphia-Made Hardware’ helps the Phila- 
delphia hardware business as a whole, and the Big Five 
are willing to have it so. ” 

Another way in which “Philadelphia-Made Hardware” 
is imusual, is in its contents. Its editor has firmly 
grasped the basic principle of dealer-appeal. He does 
not stifle the Hfe out of his appeal by limiting his talk 
to ‘ 'our goods. ” He has insight enough to know that the 
dealer is not interested so much in “our goods” as in 
“his profits.” Talk to the dealer about things that are 
uppermost in his mind — ^bringing new customers to his 
store, holding customers’ regular trade, increasing the 
efficiency of his clerks, making two dollars where he made 
one before, and so forth, and he will sit up nights with 
bated breath to read aU you write to him. And he will 
hunger for more. 

The major part of the contents of the publication 
consist of informative articles on hardware retailing, 
written from the retailer’s viewpoint. Most of this 
material is obtained through arrangements with writers 
for business magazines who are in close touch with re- 
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HOLDING CUSTOMERS’ REGULAR TRADE 


tailing conditions tkrougliout tlie country. This plan 
gives a broadness of appeal which would, be impossible 
if all the material came from the pen of one man, or from 
men with the manufacturer’s viewpoint. 


How io Issue T^pe No, 2 of 
House,-Organ for HOLDING 
ESTABLISHED TRADE 


F rom the standpoint of trade-building there are two 
points to every sale: first, Maldng the Sale, and 
second, Holding the Customer. 

Take any successful business an5rwhere. Look into its 
methods; search for the reason for its success. One 
thing will always be found — ^the policy of holding cus- 
tomers at all costs and of inducing them to buy regularly. 

Modem competition has upset many old-trade prac- 
tices. Time was when a customer, be he dealer or con- 
sumer, would resolutely stand by the firm that gave him 
satisfaction. But such steadfastness of trade is not often 
found nowadays. For new goods are constantly being 
placed on the market that either undermine or overthrow 
those already in demand. Sometimes they excel in value 
or utility, or the methods used to market them may pos- 
sess a new angle that strikes the public fancy. On the 
other hand is the universal desire for constant change that 
nowadays seems to be firmly rooted in the minds of all 
classes of buyers. 

A business, like an army, that concentrates its efforts on 
aggressive tactics and neglects the defensive, is indeed in 
a dangerous position. An unexpected attack from the 
rear .will quickly place it out of commission. 

It must be rem^bered that just as you first induced 
your present trade to think your way, your competitors 
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INDEX TO HOUSE-ORGANS 

REPRODUCED ON PAGES 212 and 213 


NO 

PUBLISHED BY 

BUSINESS 

SENT TO 

1 

The A. T. Lewis & Son 
Drygoods Company, 
Denver, Coh 

Department Store 

Employes 

2 

Grosset & Dunlap, 

New York, N. Y. 

Book Publishers 

Dealers 

3 

(Co-operative publication') 
Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc , 

Miller Lock Company, 
North Bros., Mfg , Co , 
Fayette R Plumb, Inc , 
The Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Company of 
Pennsylvania 

All of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1 Hardware 
[ Specialties 

Dealers 

4 

Cyclone Steel Woven Wire 
Co., Perth, W. Australia 

Farm Machinery 
and Hardware 

Dealers 

5 

Addressograph Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Addressing 

Machines 

Two editions: 

(1) to agents; 

(2) t o users 
and prospects 

6 

John Deere & Company, 
Moline, 111. 

Farm Machinery 

Dealers 

7 

Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, 111. 

Public Service 
Company, 
(ElectncityService) 

Prospects and 
Users 

8 

J. W. Schaefer, 
Beardstown, 111. 

General Store 

Prospects and 
Customers 

9 

B. P. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, 0. 

Rubber Tires 

Prospects and 
Customers 

I ( Continued on page SI 4) 
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INDEX TO HOUSE-ORGANS 
(Continued from page 211) 


NO. 

PUBLISHED BY 

BUSINESS 

SENT TO 

10 

D. J. Healy Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Women’s Store 

Prospects and 
Customers 


Alumintmi Cooking 
Utensil Co., 

New Kensington, Pa. 

Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils 

Dealers 

12 

Butterick Publishing 
Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

Magazine 

Publishers 

Subscription 

Agents 

13 

Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Automobiles 

Prospects and 
Users 

14 

The New York Edison 
Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

Public Service 
Company, 
(ElectncityService) 

Prospects and 
Users 

15 

John Deere & Company, 
Molme, 111. 

Farm Machinery 

Prospects and 
Users 

16 

(Co-operattve publtcation) 
American Writing Paper 
Co , Holyoke, Mass. 

Writing Paper 

Dealers 

17 

Marshall-Wells Hardware 
Company, 

Duluth, Minn. 

Wholesale 

Hardware 

Dealers 

18 

M. 0 ’Brien & Son, 
Chicago, 111. 

Art Dealers 

Prospects and 
Customers 

19 

Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Automobiles 

Prospects and 
Customers 

20 

H. W. Johns-Manville 

Co , Cleveland, Ohio 

Roofing Materials 

Prospects and 
Customers 
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TESTIMONY THAT CARRIES CONVICTION 


are trying to get your customers to think their way. And 
when this happens, you lose. 

One of the best methods of trade defense is to keep in 
continuous touch with buyers and to keep selling them over 
and over again, thus offsetting the influence of competi- 
tors. 

This can best be accomplished by means of a monthly 
house-organ issued to customers. Concerns both large and 
small in various branches of trade have found this method 
to be wonderfully productive. Following are the opin- 
ions of representative concerns who issue house-organs to 
their established trade: 

A paper house says: ^We keep in touch with our cus- 
tomers by means of a monthly house-organ, and it has 
proved wonderfully productive. ” 

A hat concern states: ^'Our house-organ brings busi- 
ness and holds business, and we consider it the most pro- 
ductive advertising matter we issue next to our appeal to 
consumers through national advertising.” 

A hosiery concern says: ‘ ‘The plan of issuing a house- 
organ to our trade has proved a good one.’’ 

The manager of a large printing concern states: “I 
unquahfiedly assert that our house-organ is a success. I 
would not take the money I have spent on it for the busi- 
ness it has produced, ” 

Says the manager of a machinery concern : ‘ ‘Our trade 
house-organ produces as much new business in six days as 
the old method produced in sis months. ” 

A house-organ issued to established trade calls for about 
the same editorial policy as a scouting house-organ, with 
the exception that its contents can of course be of a more 
confidential nature. It should be remembered that the 
recipient is not primarily interested in your goods them- 
selves, but in how he can t^e them with profit or advan- 
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PUTTING GINGER INTO THE DEALER 


tage to himself. This applies both to dealers who buy 
goods to sell, and to consumers who buy goods to use. 

The bulk of the matter published should be written from 
the reader’s viewpoint. The dealer is interested in success- 
ful ways of selling goods — ^not your goods exclusively, but 
all goods in his store. TeU him this — ^what he wants to 
know — ^and your house-organ will not find a resting place 
in the waste-basket, but will be as eagerly opened and read 
as a ie^r from a customer enclosing a big check. 

SomJfK the most successful house-organs are really 
text-boolSbn business, published in serial form. There is 
a noticeable absence of ‘‘joUy” and effervescent reading 
matter. In its place are authoritative articles on busmess — 
down-to-earth ideas, simply expressed, that the dealer 
can lift bodily from the publication and use right in his 
daily work to build a larger and better busmess. 


A WHOLESALE hardware hot^e in the northwest that 
transacts thebulk of its business with dealers in towns 
of about five hundred population found that its pnncipal 
sales problem was not so much to get dealers to handle 
the line as to induce them to push the goods by means of 
modem advertising and selling methods. 

The task was rendered unusually difficult by reason of 
the fact that the average smaU-town dealer is almost en- 
tirely unacquainted with modem ideas of selling. His 
idea is generally to wait for buyers to come to the store 
instead of energetically developing prospects and inducing 
them to buy. 

To overcome this inertia in dealers and to stimulate their 
efforts to push goods, a monthly dealer house-organ was 
issued. This publication contains down-to-earth articles 
and stories on the methods used by small-town dealers to 
build up trade and increase their profits. Generalities 
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DEALERS CLAMOR FOR THIS HOUSE-ORGAN 


find no place in this publication — every paragraph con- 
tains a tangible idea that can be lifted bodily from the 
book and immediately used to sell goods and to increase 
profits. Each issue covers thoroughly the various branches 
of retailing — ^advertising, personal selling, store account- 
ing, buying, window displays, and so forth. Nationally 
known writers on business subjects are contracted with 
to supply specific articles on business from the store- 
keeper’s viewpoint. 

The size of this publication is 6 x 9 in. and it^ntains 
about one hundred pages in each issue. It has monthly - 
circulation of 16,000 copies. The gross cost of its publica- 
tion last year was around $15,000 — the NET cost practically 
fdl, as manufacturers of non-competitive goods willingly 
pay goodly sums to advertise in its pages. The revenue 
from this advertising is used to offset the cost of 
publication. 

Of such excellence is this publication that it excels the 


average trade journal both 
in physical appearance and 
in value of contents. Deal- 
ers do not have to be tricked 
into reading it — they look 
for it each month as eager- 
ly as a boy looks for a prom- 
ised present of a new gun. 
Dealers’ interest in the pub- 
lication is shown by the 
numerous letters of inquiry 
that flood the editor’s desk 
when the magazine fails to 
arrive on time, ‘ ‘which, ” the 
editor says, ‘ ‘does not hap- 
pen when I can prevent it.” 



**Told dealers how to develop new 
prospects and turn them 
tnto customers" 
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WmNIJNTG THE DEALER WITH SERVICE 


Tell the readers of your house-organ what they want 
to know and you’ll have no cause to complain of their 
lack of interest. 


A NOTHER hardware company that issues aless compre- 
ix hensive house-organ foundthatmanyof itsdealers were 
running their businesses on a haphazard basis. They did 
not even know the most elementary rules for figuring profit 
and loss. And so the concern had its chief auditor make a 
special study of retail accounting and write for its house- 
organ a series of articles based on his investigation. 
Model retail accounting systems were explained in detail, 
showing exactly how to figure cost and to check losses. 
On request the company wiUingly sends one of its auditors 
right into dealers’ stores to devise and install accoimting 
systems to fit-their individual needs. As a result of this 
broad policy the company has made inseparable trade 
connections with its dealers. 

A fruit-drink concern publishes in its trade house-organ 
plans for selling articles that can be used in connection 
with its product. For example, the food value of olive 
oil is generally known, but many people can not or will 
not take it on account of its taste. To make the oil pala- 
table it is suggested that it be combined with the fruit- 
drink — half and half. This plan not only helps the dealer 
sell the firm’s product, but olive oil as well. Similarly a 
new way of serving grape-fruit in connection with the 
fruit-drink is explained. 

Such plans make a strong appeal to the dealer, for in 
them he can see a speeding up of his cash register. 

One of the greatest problems that confront the country 
dealer is mail-order competition. A shoe house made a 
study of methods by which dealers can offset its influence, 
and published them in its dealer house-organ. 
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A NEW LIGHT ON REPEAT ORDERS 


In each issue of the house-organ of a breakfast food con- 
cern are articles that give specific sales plans for moving 
goods and increasing profits in the grocery business. 

Such broad-gauge methods are appreciated by dealers 
in the form of adherence to the firm’s line and the giving 
of regular repeat orders. 

A n important factor in every dealer-influencing 
campaign is the store clerk. He is the final link in the 
chain of distribution. His good willis almost as important as 
that of the dealer, for it is he who holds the power either 
to push or shelve a line of goods. Generally speaking, 
the more thoroughly a derk is ^^sold” on the merits of 
goods, the more frequently and enthusiastically he will 
recommend them to his customers. 

Concerns that issue dealer house-organs find it profit- 
able to send them to the prindpal clerks in each store. 
As a rule, dealers will willingly supply the names and ad- 
dresses of their clerks for the purpose of having them re- 
ceive house-organs and other instructive sales literature. 

Your biggest profits come from 
repeat orders — HoW to hold^our 
customers’ regular trade 

I N PRACTICALLY every retail business — ^largeaswellas 
small — a. tremendous annual loss occurs through failure 
to hold the regular trade of customers. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, a profit is seldom made on the first or even 
second sale to a customer. In fact, some retailers who keep 
detailed sales-cost sheets maintain that a profit is not made 
on a customer untilhe has madehisfifthpurchaseatastore. 
They mean, of course, NET profit, for net profits are the 
only ones that will push a bank balance upward. 
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ARE YOU DRIVING PROFITS AWAY? 


New customers seldom come to a store of their own voli- 
tion. They are generally influenced to enter its doors by 
means of advertising of some sort. And advertising 
costs money. If the cost of getting new customers to a 
store by means of advertising or special sales be charged 
against the gross profit that comes from their first pur- 
chases, an infinitesimal profit or even a loss will generally 
be found. Profits on subsequent purchases do not have 
to bear the cost of getting the customer into the store, and 
consequently they net a greater profit to the storekeeper. 

Any retailer who does not systematically plan to hold 
the regular trade of customers is deliberately cheating him- 
self out of profits that he has actually earned. It is the 
same as a salesman who spends time and money in per- 
suading a prospect to buy of him, and then, when one more 
call will enable him to obtain an order and consequently 
make a profit, he forgets the prospect and starts to work 
others up to the buying point, only to repeat the same 
fiasco over and over again. 

Of the many methods for holding the regular trade of 
customers, a plan based on the use of a house-organ has 
proved the most economical to operate and the most 
profitable in results. 

Letters, circulars, etc., are all right as far as they go, but 
they do not go far enough. They lack the interest-holding 
power of the printed page. People are accustomed to look 
for news and information in the printed page, but not so in 
the commercial letter. Then again the same amount of 
postage — one or two cents — ^required to carry a letter 
with limited information will also carry a house-organ that 
contains much more reading matter and consequently is of 
wider appeal and stronger influence. 

House-organs of this type are issued at least once a 
month. They vary in size from a 4x6 in. booklet to a stand- 
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MAKING THE SALE “STICK” 


ard size magazine. Their pages are devoted to human- 
interest descriptions of new goods, seasonable suggestions on. 
new clothes, new styles, and so forth. Ideas for the eco- 
nomical conduct of a household based on the use of goods 
sold by the store; news of the store, its history, progress, 
and future plans; talks on right buying; the advantage 
of quality goods, and so forth. Matter of this nature not 
only makes interesting reading for the customer but 
possesses strong sales-stimulating and trade-holding power. 

Retailers who issue house-organs to customers consider 
them an indispensable part of the sellmg plan and of equal 
importance to the sales methods used for bringing new cus- 
tomers into the store. 

T he automobile manufacturer is confronted with a seri- 
ous problem when it comes to keeping users ‘ ‘sold’^ on 
the merits of his car, and in Hne for a new model when 
issued. 

So severe is competition and so varied and clever the 
‘‘talking points'' of rival manufacturers, that something 
more than satisfactory service from a car is needed to hold 
customers’ good will. 

One of the largest automobile concerns is notably suc- 
cessful in holding its users to its make of car, and in 
obtaining orders from the majority of them when they wish 
new cars. The reason for their success is that they never 
relax their efforts to keep a customer convinced that theirs 
is the make of car best suited to his needs. With some 
concerns the delivery of a car to a customer is an automatic 
shut-off to further salesmanship. But with this concern 
there is no let-up to their selHng efforts on a customer. 
They keep selling him over and over again on the merits 
of his purchase — keep him convinced that he did the right 
thing when he bought the car. And in consequence, when 
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WHEN COMPETITION HAS NO CHANCE 


he is ready to buy a new car, he does not have to be per- 
suaded to buy of the same firm — he is already convinced 
of the advisability of this, for the opiiiion he held at the 
time of his first purchase is stiU unchanged. 

This customer-holding salesmanship is applied through 
the medium of a monthly house-organ which is mailed to 
all users. Its pages contain interestingly-told stories of 
the achievements of the car in various parts of the world, 
testimonials from users, hints on the care of an automobile, 
details of scenic tours, rec- 
ords held by the manufac- 
turers, news from thefactory 
and so forth. Forthcoming 
models are also described, 
and their advantages over 
the cars at present in use 
clearly pointed out, which 
slowly builds up in the cus- 
tomer’s mind a desire for a 
new car. So powerful is the 
influence of this customer- 
holding house-organ that 
competitive automobile 
manufacturers consider it 
almost impossible to make 
sales to this concern’s users. 


I NDUCING people to join a dub, and holding them 
to the club, are two different matters. Oftentimes 
a club by means of special effort wiU quiddy build up a 
large membership. Then six months or a year later the 
membership begins to drop off, simply because no con- 
certed effort was made to wdd together the interests of 
members. 



“They keep selling him over and 
over again on the merits of his 
purchase” 
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HOLDING MEMBERS TO A CLUB 


There is no better method of holding members to a 
club than to keep them in dose touch with it through the 
mediiim of a house-organ. The Press Club of Chicago 
successfully applies this idea through its weekly publica- 
tion, *‘The Scoop.” In addition to chronicling the 
affairs of the dub, the movements and accomplishments 
of its members, and so on, it runs articles, stories and 
verse, by various members. Contributions are solicited 
from all members. 

‘'The Scoop” is sold to members for one dollar a year. 
Outside advertisements are solicited from firms whose 
products are of interest to members. Special numbers are 
issued from time to time, when the publication assumes 
the proportions of a standard magazine. Profits from 
subscriptions and advertisements run to several thousand 
dollars annually. Apart from the financial side, “The 
Scoop ” welds together the interests of members of the 
dub, makes them fed that its interests are their interests, 
and their interests its interests, and develops and main- 
tains a spirit of camaraderie that probably is not equaled 
in any other club. 


I N ISSUING a house-organ of any sort it should not be 
left to one man to supply all the material. Sooner or 
later he will “write himself out” and will have to resort 
to sdssors and paste as a substitute for original thought. 
There is nothing that so qtuckly nullifies the influence of 
a house-organ as dipped matter. Another disadvantage of 
having one man write aU the matter is that unconsciously 
he will inject his personal views into the publication, with 
the result that it wiH lose its wide appeal. No matter how 
versatile an editor may be, he cannot possibly cover the 
wide range of subjects made possible by an organized staff 
of contributors. 
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WHERE TO GET HOUSE-ORGAN MATERIAL 


The editor of an unusually successful house-organ states 
that he obtains his material from the following sources: 
(i) From a careful reading of trade journals ideas are ob- 
tained for original articles, (2) Suggestions from salesmen, 
(3) Contracts with writers for business magazines, (4) Cor- 
respondence with customers, (5) Talks with heads of de- 
partments, (6) From the firm’s editorial and advertising 
staff. 


T O BE effective, a house-organ must be issued regularly 
and promptly on the date set for publication. There is 
nothing that will so quickly kill interest in a house-organ 
as tardy or erratic publication. It should be remembered 
that a house-organ is nothing more or less than a salesman 
in t3q)e. One would not countenance for a mmute a 
salesman who called on his customers only ‘ ‘every now and 
then,” or * ‘when he had something to say, ” or who failed 
to keep appointments promptly. A house-organ, like a 
salesman, must reach prospects regularly without ex- 
ception, and must keep its appointment, or publication 
date, right on the minute. This is a hard and fast rule. 
There are no exceptions to it. Failure to observe it has 
killed off more house publications than any other short- 
coming. 

It is best to plan on getting out a publication a few days 
ahead of time and to hold it in the office until mailing date, 
rather than to run the risk of falling behind time. 
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Labor-saving machinery in the office qutckly pays for itself ani goes 
on indefinitely piling up dividends by cutting costs” 

Chapter XV 
H andling Records 
by MACHINERY 

T he cost of doing business is a vital element in 
every organization. And costs often wear masks. 
Behind many a simple operation often lurks a 
vampire-like cost that saps the life out of your business 
and kills your profits. Meanwhile you remain in blissful 
ignorance of what is digging your business grave. 

Searching out ways of cutting costs is a good deal like 
scouting for Opportunity. Like the fortune hunter^ 
many a business man scoffs at the idea of Opportunity 
hiding in daily routine, and takes the trail to pastures 
new, only to return baffled to his starting pomt, there to 
find a gold-mine in his back yardl 
Opportunity is often so close to us that we cannot see itt 
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LOSSES THAT HIDE IN DAILY ROUTINE 


Manufacturers go to great lengths to cut costs in their 
factories. They snatch at labor-saving machinery and 
new formulse the moment they are produced. They make 
exhaustive ‘'time studies’^ of their men to cut down use- 
less motions. They, together with other business men, use 
advertising to cut the cost of selling. They use the type- 
writer to cut the cost of correspondence — ^the telephone 
to speed business — ^the automobile to supplant the 

sluggish horse and wagon, and so on 

yet many are blind to the opportunity of stopping 

one of the greatest wastes in business that occurs in every 
ofice, A tremendous waste that actually masquerades 
under the guise of low cost and simplicity of operation^ yet 
which kills of more hard-earned profits than any other in 
existence. 

This vampire-like waste is in the handling of records — 
pay-rolls, statements, customer- and prospect-lists, the 
addressing of envelopes, and so forth. 

Let this fact sink in: All business records consist of 
names and addresses. Under your present method your 
clerks write names and addresses in one form or another 
all day long. Your bookkeepers write names and ad- 
dresses on statements, pay-rolls, time-sheets, pay- 
envelopes; your addressers on hundreds of thousands of 
wrappers, postal cards, envelopes, and so on. 

And they keep on writing the same names and addresses 
over and over again, month in and month out. Nearly every 
time they handle a record they write out its name and 
address. 

Think of the tremendous waste in this constant duplica- 
tion of effort! That you try to cut down waste effort is 
shown by your present methods. When you need several 
copies of a letter or document you do not allow your 
stenographer to, write it over and over again. Not you. 
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THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF COST-CUTTING 


You tell her to make carbon copies. You do this to save 
effort and money. The manufacturer does not allow* his 
men to laboriously make each part of his product each 
time it is needed. Not he. He has them make one 
perfect part — a ^‘master” — ^and then he uses this master 
part to automatically duplicate thousands of other parts. 

Apply the same idea to handling records and you can 
at one stroke wipe out a tremendous waste, and pay only 
cents for the work where you now pay dollars. 

R egularly, on the twentieth of each month, pan- 
demonium breaks loose in the ofBce of a Chicago 
concern that sells a specialty by mail. Everyd ay business 
routine is disrupted for a week or ten days. The nerves 
of the staff, from the advertising manager down to the 
office boy, are strained to the breaking point. Desks and 
office furniture are uprooted and squeezed into a comer 
of the main office, hedging in the employes like so many 
animals in a cage. 

Dozens of trestle tables are packed into the cleared 
space. Then a horde of male and female * ‘floaters,'* 
gathered from the odd corners of the city, are packed 
elbow to elbow at the tables. The room is thick with 
vitiated air; reckless confusion reigns supreme. The 
advertising manager rushes back and forth snapping and 
shouting orders like a man possessed. 

For, be it known, the monthly addressing of follow-up 
matter is in operation. Thousands of names and ad- 
dresses, that have cost from ten cents to a dollar apiece to 
obtain, are scattered among the human derelicts at the 
tables for them to copy on to envelopes and wrappers. 
The usual extreme care used in guarding these valuable 
names is thrown to the winds. The air is tense with 
action. ‘ ‘Get the work out ” is the command that whips 
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WHY THIS PANDEMONIUM FOR A WEEK 


the workers to high-pitch efforts and breeds carelessness^ 
scrawls and errors. 

This picture is not one bit overdrawn. It is taken 
from real life and has its counterpart in scores of offices. 

Each month these frenzied methods hold sway for a 
week or ten days until the monthly mailing is issued. 
Then bunches of undeliverable mail begin to drift back 
to the concern. Uncle Sam has been unable to deliver it 
because of illegible or wrongly-written addresses. Money 
paid to the addressers for their work, costly printed 
matter and double postage all goes to waste, to say 
nothing of sales lost through omission to send follow-up 
matter to prospects. 


A cross the street is a competitor of this concern. 

He issues each month even more mail matter than 
they. But his daily routine is not broken by the incom- 
ing of piece-work addressers. The monthly addressing 



*' For a week or more a horde of 
irresponsible ‘floaters' juggle 
mlh valuable names" 


causes no worry or excite- 
ment in his office. Go 
into his office at address- 
ing time and you’ll notice 
nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

For in an odd comer 
sits a boy at a whirring 
machine — the addresso- 
graph. Quietly and un- 
assumingly he watches 
the addressograph turn 
out typewritten ad- 
dressed envelopes and 
wrappers at the rate of 
3,000 an hour. This 
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WHEN A MACHINE DOES THE WORK IN A DAY? 


concern completes its monthly mailing in from one to 
two days with no fuss. Returned mail is conspicuous by 
its absence, and there is no loss on this account. 

And daily this concern with the simple methods is 
leaping ahead of its confusion-harassed competitor across 
the street. 

Smudges and scrawls that masquerade as addresses 
cost the concern with the frenzied methods from $1.25 
to $2.50 a thousand, not counting the waste caused by 
returned mail. The man with the addressograph pays 
only 7 cents a thousand. And his mail is addressed letter- 
perfect — ^in legible, clean-cut, facsimile typewriting. No 
addresses are overlooked — with the addressograph it is 
absolutely impossible to skip a name. Nor are his 
valuable names thrown on the tender mercies (?) of irre- 
sponsible ‘‘floaters.^* 


He has solved the problem of handling names ef- 


ficiently. 

T OO much emphasis can- 
not possibly be placed 
on the importance of labor- 
saving machinery in the 
office. To attempt to do 
without it is to close your 
eyes to the opportunity to 
greatly cut your cost of doing 
business. Addressing 
machines, adding machines, 
duplicating machines, en- 
velope sealers, stamp affixers, 
etc., are not merely advisable 



— ^they are essential. They 
are not an expense — they 


. Wfitte tilts boy wttfi an ad“ 
dressograph guielly produces a 
week's addressing in a day" 
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HOW THE “OTHER MAN’» CUTS COSTS 


are an exceedingly profitable investment. For these 
machines actually pay for themselves in a few months, 
and then go on indefinitely piling up dividends for their 
users in the form of money saved through reduced costs. 

What is the sense of struggling and striving to increase 
your sales if you allow the profits that come from the 
increase to be squandered in a labyrinth of detail work? 
Profits come from two sources: first, from increased sales; 
and second, from economies practiced in handling routine 
work. If you observe the second principle without the 
first, you starve your business to death; and if you 
follow the first principle without the second, you throw 
away profits as fast as you make them. Nowadays 
most concerns have their cost of production shaved 
down to a fine point, but these same concerns are often 
wantonly wastful in their office methods. The way out 
is to use labor-saving machinery in the office. 

If you are interested in labor-saving machinery for the 
office — and every business man should be — you cannot 
do better than read the advertisements in such business 
magazines as ‘^Business,” ‘'Beach’s Magazine,” “Effi- 
ciency Magazine,” “Modern Methods,” “System,” etc. 

I N visiting the offices of scores of concerns for the 
purpose of obtaining specific data for this book, one 
machine in particular was more in evidence than any 
other. Tliis machine is the addressograph. Its manu- 
facturers have so thoroughly fitted it to the needs of 
advertisers in particular, and business men in general, that 
it is as much a necessity as a typewriter or a telephone. 

Iti such general use is the addressograph, and so un- 
qualifiedly do its users commend it as an essential part of 
every Direct Advertising plan, that a description of it is 
of interest. 
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HOW TO RECORD INQUIRIES 




Figure III: Standard card-index size metal holder comhmng a card- 
tndex card and a name-plate. 

The next step is to mark on the name-plate the classi- 
fication under which it is to be fiOled. This is done by 
inserting a metal tab in any one o£ several slots at the top 
of the plate. Figure IV shows some of the varipus kinds of 
index tabs that can be used to care for any desired system 
of classification. These metal tabs can be inserted in 
pr removed from a name-plate in less than a second. 



Figure IV: A few of the^ many hinds of metal index tabs used for 
classifying card-index plates 
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Figure VI shows theuniversaladdressographwhichdoes 
addressing of all kinds. It automatically selects any classi- 
fication of names, addresses envelopes, etc., for the 
classification you desire, and skips the others. The 
operator, simply starts the machine and it does auto- 
matically in a few hours work that ordinarily requires 
days of concentrated brainwork. Thereareothermodelsof 
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THIS GIRL DOES TWENTY-FIVE MEN*S WORK 


the addressograph — 
twenty in all — ^adapt- 
ed for every conceiv- 
able kind of address- 
ing and record-han- 
dling need. The ad- 
dressograph is the 
recognized standard 
addressing machine 
for maintaining and 
Figure VI: Showing a sixteen-year-old girl addressing mailing 
using the universal addressograph to j. n i • j 

produce 26,000 different facsimile kinds. 

typewritten addresses a day Its complete card- 

index feattfres, and its flexible error-proof method of 
classifying and automatically selecting names and Usts, 
makes it indispensable to advertisers. 

Figure VII shows an exact-size reproduction of an ad- 
dressographed address — clean-cut, facsimile typewriting, 
standard pica-size type. To produce similar addresses 



Mr* Howard Vincent O^Brien, 

334 Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago, 111. 


Figure VJI: An exachsize reproduction of an addressographed address 


individually with a typewriter costs $2.50 a thousand, 
and a typist can average only 750 addresses a day. With 
an addressograph, one sixteen-year-old girl can produce 
35,000 addresses a day, at a cost of only 7c a thousand. 
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HANDLING 365,000 NAMES AUTOMATICALLY 


And not only this, but she can no more spell a name 
or write a number incorrectly, or omit to address every 
name on the list, than she can fly from the earth to 
the moon. 

Y OU CAN classify your names in anyway you wish — ^it 
makes no difference to the addressograph. It will auto- 
matically select the right names from the most complicated 
system just as easily as it will handle a straight list of 
names with no classification. 

Among the hundreds of different systems that various 
concerns operate with an addressograph are many that 
are marvels of detail and ingenuity. At first glance it 
seems impossible for even a human being, much less a 
machine, to operate them efficiently. Yet the addresso- 
graph cares for them with the utmost ease. It is safe to 
say that this machine will handle efficiently practically 
any system that the human brain can devise. 

The McCaskey Register Company of Alliance, Ohio, 
uses the addressograph to issue advertising matter to a 
list of approximately 365,000 retail merchants scattered 
throughout the country. This company realizes that 
‘ generalities make poor sales arguments,” and that a sales- 
appeal that will puU orders from one type of retailer will 
often fall flat when used on retailers of another type. 

This company has developed the personalization of its 
mail-sales matter to a high degree. Its list of 365,000 
prospects is divided into seven distinct lines of trade j 
and each line of trade is further divided into five classi- 
fications according to financial rating — ^thirty-five dis- 
tinct classifications in all. Separate mail matter is used 
for each of these divisions. For example : a price circular 
can be sent to the entire list irrespective of classification; 
or all of those persons in a certain line of business can be 
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AN ERROR-PROOF AND FOOL-PROOF SYSTEM 


addressed; or all businesses of a certain financial rating; 
or all butchers having a certain rating. 

Think what a tremendous amount of detail work would 
be involved and what chances for error would occur in 
an attempt to handle this complicated system by means 
of clerks. Such an undertaking would necessitate a large 
staff of clerks whose sole duty wotild be to care for the 
system. And even then, despite the utmost care, errors 
would creep in and kill the productiveness of the adver- 
tising matter. Everyone who has had experience with 
human fallibility in handling follow-up systems will realize 
the truth of this statement. 

Yet the addressograph handles this complicated system 
with ease and with inviolable accuracy. It simply cannot 
make a mistake. It enables the McCaskey Register 
Company to follow up from 1,000 to 20,000 prospects a 
day, at the same time sending individual sales literature 
to each classification of prospect. It would take a staff 
of skilled addressers at least a week to issue such a mail- 
ing. Yet, with an addressograph, one girl can handle 
the entire job in less than a day! 

Another example: The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
sells axles to automobile manufacturers. The bulk of its 
sales-promotion work is concentrated on automobile 
dealers with the idea of influencing them to specify Timken 
Detroit axles in ordering cars from manufacturers. 

Each dealer usually handles three grades of car, say, a 
low-priced car (Ford), a medium -priced car (Chalmers), 
and a high-priced car (Pierce-Arrow). The axle needs of 
each make of car is different. Thus it is impracticable 
to send the same sales literature to all dealers. Each 
dealer needs to receive matter that deals exclusively with 
the makes of car he handles. To maintain a separate 
dealer list for each make of car would be impracticable 
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WHAT YOUR ADDRESSING COSTS YOU NOW 


in that it would, restilt in endless duplication of records 
and consequent confusion, to say nothing of the time re- 
quired to operate such an tmwieldly system. 

The Timken-Detroit Company has solved the problem 
by operating an addressograph system that automatically 
cares for 312 different classifications in their mailing list. 
Dealers’ names are entered on addressograph name-plates 
and filed geographically. The various classifications are 
made by inserting metal tabs in the name-plates. Thus, 
an “A” tab placed in the first socket signifies a “Ford” 
dealer; a “B ” tab placed in the second socket indicates 
a ‘ ‘Cole ’ ’ dealer, and so on all through the list. B y means 
of a tab chart, dealers handling any make of car can 
instantly be located. To address envelopes to dealers in 
any make of car, a clerk takes from the card-index all 
cards bearing the tab classification, inserts them in a 
special drawer, and then places them in the addresso- 
graph. Clean-cut, letter-perfect, facsimile typewritten 
addresses are automatically produced at the rate of 3,000 
an hour. Once each month wrappers for a house-organ 
are also addressed to the entire list, irrespective of 
classification. 


T he follow-up system of the average concern does 
not can for as many classifications as that of the 
McCaskey Register Company or the Timken-Detroit 
Company. In handling the smaller lists with the ad- 
dressograph it is not even necessary to take out from 
the main list the classifications of name-plates it is de- 
sired to address. An attachment known as the automatic 
bell-signal device is set to correspond with the signal 
tabs on the classification to be addressed. The entire 
list is then run through the addressograph. As the 
name-plates of the desired classification pass through the 
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HOW TO SAVE $1.80 PER THOUSAND NAMES 


addressograph, they form an electric contact and ring a 
bell. At this signal the operator allows the machine to 
address the wrapper, envelope, or postal card, as the case 
may be. Address plates not in the classification desired, 
give no signal. The operator skips aU such plates by 
simply pressing his knee against the lever that operates 
the skipping device. 

The addressograph can be made to print addresses 
for any desired classification simply by moving a stop 
similar to the stops used on a typewriter tabulator. 
The stop can be moved to any classification in one second. 

C ONSIDER the comparative advantages of handling 
lists of names by means of clerks, and also by ma- 
chinery, with the addressograph. 

Figure it any way you will, it costs you in clerk hire 
from $1.25 a thousand for handwritten addresses, to $2.50 
a thousand for typewritten addresses. This is for clerk 
hire alone. It does not include rent for the space the 
clerks occupy while they are addressmg. Where a large 
list of names is handled, the cost of floor space to accom- 
modate the addressers working on them is considerable. 
Consider also the time taken — even the most skilled ad- 
dresser cannot average more than 1000 handwritten or 
750 typewritten addresses a day. 

One sixteen-year-old boy or girl with an addressograph 
can produce from 2,000 to 3,000 typewritten addresses an 
hour, at a cost of only yc a thousand. No large amount of 
floor space is required — ^an entire addressograph equip- 
ment can be operated in an odd comer of the office. 
Where it takes a staff of clerks a week or more to address 
envelopes for a list of, say, 20, coo names, a boy or girl 
with an addressograph can do it in a day. 

No matter how careful your clerks are, they will make 
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DEADLY COSTS THAT KILL BUSINESSES 


mistakes — even the most skilled clerk is not infallible. 
Omission to address just one envelope may mean the loss of a 
big sale. Incorrectly or illegibly written addresses result 
in heavy returns through the Dead Letter Office. Each 
letter thus returned not only represents a possible lost 
sale, but actual time and money spent in handling it. 
In hand-addressing a large list, scores of such mistakes are 
* ' bound to be made. 

With an addressograph 
it is a mechanical impos- 
sibility to omit to address 
envelopes for every name 
on the list; it is also im- 
possible to address an en- 
velope illegibly or incor- 
rectly. Mistakes of this 
nature simply cannot 
occur. Thus, there are 
no losses through these 
causes when an address- 

1. ^ , ograph is used. 

Look around your omce now for rpt, • r a.* 

opportunities to cut the cost The mere saving of tune 

of routine work’[ and labor in addressing is 

but one of the many features of the addressograph. It 
affords every feature of a perfect card-index, so simplify- 
ing the maintenance of the list that it is easily kept up to 
date. So flexible and complete are the card-indexes of 
the addressograph, that lists so maintained can be ar- 
ranged and classified to suit the most exacting require- 
ments. 




O PERATING cost is one of the most vital elements in 
business. It is the balance wheel between profit and 
loss. Many a business is being strangled to death by 
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WHERE YOtJ CAN MAKE A BIG SAVING 


excessive operating costs due to antiquated methods. 
Machinery has shaved down the cost of manufacturing 
goods almost to the vanishing point. It will likewise 
shave down the cost of office work and of selling your 
goods. To continue to do by hand work that can be 
done quicker, easier, cheaper and better by machine is 
to drive away dollars that literally come to you and ask 
to be banked. 

Look around your office now for opportunities to cut 
the cost of routine work. Start where the biggest saving 
is possible. Look carefully into your methods of address- 
ing and record handling. Figure your present costs care- 
fully. You’U find addressing alone costs you from $1.25 
to $2.50 a thousand names. Why continue to pay this 
exorbitant price week in and week out when a machine 
will do the work for you more expeditiously and absolutely 
without error at an average cost of only 7c. a thousand? 
Why not make this saving now? 
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PART III 

What to Do With Inquiries 




**When a man sends you an inquiry he literally asks you to take his 
money in exchange for your goods” 

Chapter XVI 

Should INQUIRIES 
Be Followed Up? 

W HEN a man sends you an inquiry, ” says a well- 
known sales manager, ‘ ‘he literally holds out a 
wad of money and asks you to take it in ex- 
change for your goods. By the mere act of writing to 
you he strips off his mental armor and leaves himself 
tmprotected against your selling shots. 

‘ ‘The hardest part of any salesman’s work is to get a 
prospect into a receptive frame of mind. As long as the 
prospect harbors doubts as to the merit of your proposi- 
tion to him, he is sheathed in impenetrable armor. Each 
doubt in his mind is the same as a piece of armor plate 
girded over a vulnerable point. As you overcome each 
doubt with argument or persuasion, you literally induce 
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GETTING FELL VALUE FROM INQUIRIES 


him to take off his armor piece by piece. Then when he 
no longer harbors doubts, he stands before you unpro- 
tected against your selling shots, 

‘ When you get a man into this frame of mind, nothing 
but bungling by the salesman can stop a sale. No sales- 
man can ask for more favorable conditions than to have a 
prospect literally say, ‘I am interested in your proposi- 
tion — ^tell me more about it.’ ” 

Each mail inquiry that finds its way to an advertising 
manager’s desk, represents a person in this favorable 
‘ ^show me ’ ’ state of mind. Something or other — generally 
advertising matter — ^has killed off any objections he may 
have had to your goods, and brought him to the point 
where he believes that he needs them. 

As is the case with personal salesmanship, only bungling 
at this point can prevent a sale. The only reason why a 
greater percentage of inquiries are not turned into orders, 
is because of unskillful handling. Most of the talk about 
* 'curiosity seekers ” is sheer bunk. All inquiries are from 
curiosity seekers. For if it is not curiosity that impels a 
man to write to an advertiser for further information, 
what is it ? Arousing curiosity in the mind of the prospect 
is the first step in any sale. 


T hrough faulty reasoning, many general adver- 
tisers hold that ‘ ‘inquiries mean nothing to us and 
are not worth following up. ” What process of ‘ ‘reason- 
ing” leads them to this conclusion is hard to discover. 
Such concerns do not fully understand the operation of 
advertising. They evidently look upon it as a sort of 
Aladdin’s lamp that will produce their fondest wish 
(sales) merely by rubbing it once or twice. Their ‘ ‘rub- 
bing” takes the form of spending thousands of dollars in 
press advertising. Then they sit down and wait, confident 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FOLLOW-XJP 


that the genie will bring forth sales without further effort 
on their part. But they are disappointed, for nowadays 
persistent effort takes the place of the fabled genie. 

Press advertisingno more makes a complete advertis- 
ing campaign than a blue-print makes a skyscraper. It 
is merely the basis upon which sales are built. Years ago 
when competition was not so severe, it was often possible 
to run an advertisement and without further effort to 
reap a harvest of dollars in return. But such halcyon 
days are past. Nowadays an advertisement is merely 
the first link in the selling chain. It is the siarf of the 
campaign, noi the finish. In most lines of busmess there 
are competitive goods that claim pubHc attention at the 
same time as yours. The concern that lands the most 
orders is usually the one that persistently follows up every 
inquiry and possible trade source and educates prospects 
to the advantage of their goods over others. 

Implanting an idea in the mind of a prospect, or 
educating him to think your 
way, is largely a question of 
appealing to him persistently. 

Psychology proves that it 
takes at least five repeated im- 
pressions to implant an idea 
of any sort in the mind of a 
human being. Ample proof 
of the truth of this can be 
found on every hand. Go 
into any schoolroom and ob- 
serve how children are taught 
the alphabet, or to spell. 

Simply by persistent repeti- 
tion. Or, examine the meth- 
ods of colleges. You’ll find 
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A FOLLOW-UP THAT IS BOUND TO WIN 


that facts are implanted in the minds of the students solely 
by persistence of appeal. Recall your own schooldays and 
you’ll realize the truth of this. Or, take an everyday 
instance. Suppose you wish to memorize a list of technical 
terms or prices. You have to concentrate your mind 
on the list and read it over many times before you 
can engrave the data on your mind. It becomes yours 
only by constant repetition. 

You cannot expect a prospect to take your advertising 
matter and consciously endeavor to memorize the point it 
emphasizes. Naturally he will not do it voluntarily. 
But you can make Mm do it unconsciously. You can supply 
the necessary repeated impressions by sending him a 
series of follow-up matter. And you can make him con- 
centrate his mind on each piece of matter by shrouding it 
in self-interest and making it so compelling that it domi- 
nates his attention. A follow-up system that conforms to 
these two principles is simply bound to win out. 

Any concern that harbors doubts as to whether or not 
it pays to follow up inquiries, can easily discover that it 
does pay and pay big by making a test on a few hundred 
names. Results wiU be surprising. They will prompt 
the concern to lose no time in installing a complete follow- 
up system to care for every inquiry — ^no matter how un- 
promising looking — ^that comes to the office. 

O N THE other hand are concerns who, while admit- 
ting the value of inquiries, give them but scant 
attention and look upon them as tasks instead of oppor- 
tunities. Such concerns either shoulder the duty of 
answering inquiries onto an already overworked execu- 
tive, or else turn them over to a cheap clerk who is 
about as well versed in successful salesmanship as a ditch- 
digger is in differential calculus. 
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VITAL POINTS IN HANDLING INQUIRIES 


When it is remembered that it costs from loc to $25 
apiece to obtain inquires, it will be realized that too much 
care cannot possibly be devoted to handling them. To 
neglect to follow up inquiries, or to handle them per- 
fmctorily, is the same as throwing money down a drain. 
Every inquiry that comes into an oiSce that is not sub- 
sequently turned into an order, represents actual money 
lost. 

The work of handling inquiries should be allotted to a 
man who has sold or could sell goods on the road. He 
should be of the alert type, possessed of imagination, 
that can see sales possibilities in even a flat turn-down. 
His first job should be to care for inquiries thoroughly; if 
he has any other dutes they should be subordinated to the 
work of inquiry handling. To load down with detail 
work a man who cares for inquiries is to dampen his 
enthusiasm, which results in the loss of promising sales. 

T he doUars-and-cents value of inquiries when effi- 
ciently followed up, is proved by the following expe- 
riences and opinions of representative concerns in various 
lines of business: 

A St. Louis clothing concern says; “We place almost 
our entire dependence for new business upon inquiries we 
receive. On one of our dealer campaigns we received over 
350 replies, practically all of which were to the effect that 
their writers were desirous of having our salesmen rail 
upon them with our spring line so that they could place 
orders. As a direct result of these inquiries we already 
have on our books (and there stiU, remains another month 
and a half of the buying season) far in excess of $ 150,000 
worth of new business. ” 

A large paint concern in the middle west states: “The 
best evidence we can give of our faith in a follow-up sys- 
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WHEN THE PROSPECT TURNS YOU DOWN 


tern is the fact that we are increasing it each year and are 
giving it more careful and systematic attention. Here is 
an example of how it works out with our dealers: One 
of our dealers in a town of 10,000 sent us a list of 90 names. 

At the close of the sea- 
son he sent us a list of 
83 of these names, ask- 
ing us to remove them 
from our mailing Hst,as 
he had sold 79 of them, 
3 had left town, one 
bought from another 
customer, and one had 
died. When we can get 
dealers’ co-operation in 
our follow-up system, 
results are highly satis- 
factory. 

Says a manufacturer of machinery in Ohio: “As a 
result of an inquiry we placed a Philadelphia concern on 
our mailing Hst, for a monthly follow-up. The first piece 
of matter was a comprehensive catalog accompanied by 
a letter. We followed this with circulars and booldets 
accompanied by samples of our work, alternated monthly 
with printed records of results sent to the manager. 

‘ ‘Early the following year we sent them a new catalog. 
We stiU kept them on the list to receive circular matter 
and records of performances, despite the fact that they sent 
us several letters to the ejffect that they were not interested in 
our proposition. After they had received eleven pieces of 
matter, they asked us to send a representative to see them. 
As they expressed it, our persistence had convinced them 
that they had made a mistake by not considering our 
machine in their line of manufacture. As a result of our 
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direct-mail follow-up that cost only 
$4 to operate produced in six 
months a $4,000 sale” 




PHENOMENAL RESULTS OF PERSISTENCE 


salesman’s first visit he obtained orders for three machines. 
The total cost of the follow-up on this, outside of the man’s 
trip, was $4. The amount of the sale for the first six 
months was about $4,000, and the prospect for selling 
more machines within a year or so is very good, ” 

This from one of the largest tahdng-machine companies; 
^'On November 16, 19 ii, we received a retail inquiry 
for information about our phonographs, from a person in 
Kelsey, Iowa. The inquiry was immediately referred to 
our dealer in Dumont — six and a half imles away. After 
two letters had been written to the inquirer, and three to 
the dealer, the latter reported on December 29, 19 ii, that 
he had sold the inquirer and also two other machines to 
persons in the same locality as a result of the Tip.’ In 
this particular instance our follow-up system was instru- 
mental in making the dealer realize what he had never 
believed before— that it was possible to sell phonographs 
outside of the limits of the town in which he is doing 
business.” 

A well-known powder company states: ‘ ‘Here are three 
typical cases where we landed large orders solely as a result 
of persistently following up inquiries; To an orchard 
company in Washington we sold 3,650 lbs. of dynamite, 
26,000 feet of fuse, and 20,000 caps. Another instance is 
the sale of 6,000 lbs, of djmamite, 47»ooo feet of fuse, and 
23.599 caps to a fruit grower in Virginia. Another case 
is a sale of 2,000 lbs. of dynamite, 6,200 caps and 18,000 
feet of fuse to a fruit company in Missouri.” 

One of the largest hardware manufacturers in the 
cotmtry says: ‘We consider inquiries the cream of adver- 
Using. ” 

The largest adding-machine company in the world 
States: “Every inquiry we receive is carefully followed 
up. As our American sales alone last year amounted to 
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SALES LOST THROUGH NOT FOLLOWING-UP 


over $1,000,000.00, and were to concerns that at some time 
or other had answered our advertisements, we consider 
this a pretty good endorsement of the value of inquiries. 

A publisher says: “Since adopting your ideas as to 
following up inquiries, we have made^a 150% increase in 
our sales. This year indications point to an even greater 
volume of business as a direct result of persistently follow- 
ing up inquiries.” 

One of the best-known paper manufacturers states: 
“We value inquiries very highly and follow them up per- 
sistently. ” 

Remarkable testimony to the value of persistently 
following up inquiries is in the experience of a firm of 
manufacturing jewelers in the east. They state: “As a 
result of following up our inquiries, we make customers of 
a little over 70% of requests for information.” 

This from a large automobile company applies with 
especial force to concerns that use general publicity in 
the belief that ‘ ‘in our business it does not pay to follow 
up inquiries. ” It proves conclusively that any concern 
that does not operate a follow-up system, loses many sales. 
Says its advertising manager: “To make a test of the 
value of following up inquiries, we selected at random a 
few cards from our files. In one case we followed up an 
inquiry for nine months without hearing a word from the 
prospect. He subsequently went to our New York branch 
and bought a car. In another case a man requested a 
catalog and details of our four-cylinder car. These were 
given in a letter. No reply was forthcoming. We fol- 
lowed him up persistently for several weeks and then had a 
branch office salesman call upon him. Within two months 
we obtained his order. The results we obtained from this 
test convinced us that it pays big to follow up all inquiries 
to the limit.” , 
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MAKING THE JUNK PILE PAY DIVIDENDS 


Anotlier automobile company states: *‘We use a series 
of follow-up cards and folders on inquirers, with great suc- 
cess. The series used is a plain set of twenty cards, about 
six by ten inches in size, all set in neat, uniform style. 
Each card carries % separate idea, expressed in a well- 
written, hard-hitting message. By the time the prospect 
has received the complete set he has heard our entire argu- 
ment in a way that cannot help but convince him. 

' ‘This series of Direct Advertising was sent to 50,000 
prospects, andinoneyear the sale of 1,000 cars was directly 
traceable to its use ” 


“When I was in the mail-order book business,” states 
the advertising manager of a concern whose operations 
are world-wide, ‘ T discovered a half bushel of old coupons 
that had been worked to the limit without results, and 
thrown away. Some of them were years old. By devis- 
ing just the right kind of follow-up to fit these inquiries, I 


brought in about $2 5 ,000 worth 
of book business by mail. ” 
Such an impressive array 
of facts as this gleaned from 
the experiences of some of the 
largest firms in the United 
States, prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it pays, 
and pays Mg, to follow up all 
inquiries to the limit. 

An inquiry is like quartz 
from a diamond mine. At 
first glance it may appear val- 
ueless; but a little work on it 
often transforms the most un- 
promising looking material 
into wealth. 
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“ You should look upon each card in your list as a living person to 
whom you arc talking face to face’* 


Chapter XVII 

How to Follow-Up 
INQUIRIES 

T he closer you pattern your follow-up after the 
methods of a successful salesman, the better. 
Fundamentally, opiating a follow-up is no differ- 
ent from selling in person. The same principles apply in 
each case — ^the only differ^ce is in the medium of appeal. 
Where the salesman influences by voice and gesture, the 
follow-up operator makes his appeal by means of the 
thoughts he places on paper. 

The first principle to remember in operating a follow-up 
is that you are not handling a mere mass of records, but 
are dealing with live human beings with Hkes and dis- 
likes, prejudices and fancies. You should look upon each 
card in your list as a living person to whom you are talking 
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CALLING ON THOUSANDS OF PROSPECTS A DAT 


face to face. Take the attitude that you are ^ ^talkmg to 
these persons by mail instead of merely * ^sending out a 
bunch of letters to the names on the list/* This attitude 
will help make your appeal human and natural. If more 
follow-up operators held this fact in mind, there would be 
less talk about the difficulty of influencing people by mail. 

A follow-up system is more than a substitute for personal 
salesmanship. For how can it be a substitute when it 
offers the man back of it far greater opportimities than 
any salesman or force of salesmen ever possessed? A 
salesman cannot possibly call upon and make strong sell- 
ing talks to more than a dozen prospects a day. Yet the 
follow-up operator can sit at his desk and say to himself, 
“Tomorrow I will reach 50,000 or 100,000 prospects at 
the same time and deliver a strong selling-talk to each 
one.” The only thing that can possibly keep him from 
rolling up big sales records is lack of salesmanship — com- 
mon sense — ^in presenting his printed appeals. 

No salesman can be sure of obtaining an audience with 
every man he calls upon — ^barriers of private secretaries 
and **busy day” excuses often keep him out. Yet the 
follow-up operator can know positively that every sell- 
ing-talk he aims at a man will reach him personally in 
the privacy of his office or home. 

Careful study of several hundred follow-up systems 
used by concerns both large and small in various lines of 
business, shows that a large percentage are appallingly 
inefficient. They are ^^os-hillers instead of ^eles-makers. 
Business comes to the concerns that operate them, not 
because of their methods but in spite of them. Their 
propositions are so good that they literally seU themselves 
despite the handicap of the firm’s negative salesmanship. 
In such cases, think of the tremendous sales that could 
be made by using properly planned follow-up systems. 
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In analyzing these follow-up systems, every now and 
then some would stand out from the others like a sky- 
scraper in a row of tenement houses. Inquiry of the con- 
cerns back of them elicited the consensus of opinion that 
* ‘we consider our follow-up immensely profitable, and to 
attempt to do without it would be to cut off our most 
profitable sales source ’’ 

B y comparing the operation of a follow-up with the 
methods used by a successful salesman, it will be 
seen where some follow-up systems are weak and where 
others obtain their strength and ‘ ‘pull.” 

Step i. On receiving an inquiry, a sales- 
man first looks up the prospect’s business 
(if it is not clearly stated on the letter-head) 
and gets clearly in mind the, angle from 
which to make his approach. Every suc- 
cessful salesman has dozens of different ap- 
proaches that he uses according to the type of prospect 
he is working upon. 

”■ To some follow-up operators all inquiries are alike, “ 
They send the same letter to all, irrespective of the 
nature of the inquiry and the business in which the 
prospect is engaged. Thus, the letter appeals to only 
a small percentage of inquirers, for no one letter can 
__ possibly appeal to everyone. ^ 

Principle i. A series of letters, written 
from different angles, should be prepared in 
advance to jit all types of inquiry. Inquiries, 
or requests for information, received in the 
average business can generally be classified 
under one of six headings. The same general 
answer should not be sent to all inquiries. The reply to each 
inquiry should be governed by the requirements of the prospect. 
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HOW AND WHY SALES SLIP AWAY 


rnnir ^ 1 1 - 1 Step 2. The Salesman then calls imme- 
diately upon the prospect. ^‘Tomorrow” 
® has no place in the vocabulary of the stic- 

hLmM cessful salesman. 

Delays are always dangerous — ^the prospect 
may change his mind about buying, for any 
one of several reasons, or competitors may reach him first. 

[ By the time the inquiry has drifted through "reg-“| 
ular routine,” its reply has often been delayed several I 
days. This is fatal, for dunng the delay the pros- I 
pect’s initial enthusiasm often cools off. J 

lyjuj -fi — im Principle 2. All inquiries should be an- 

===Jgj J 3 swered the day they are received. This should 
made an inviolable rule in every office. In- 
should be given the right-of-way before 
work of any kind. Nothing should be allowed 
to interfere with their immediate handling. 

:ic if: % 4! 4: 4; 

B Step 3. On meeting the prospect the 
salesman answers the questions asked in the 
letter of inquiry. Or, if no direct questions 
were asked, he bases his selling-talk on 
the use of his goods m the prospect's line of 
business. He talks entirely from the pros- 
pect's standpoint, keeps to the point, and deals in facts. 

1 “ Some follow-up letters do not answer the questions "1 
I asked by the inquirer. They leave him as much in I 
L the dark as he was before he received the letter, J 

r- iy""W| Principle 3. Care should be taken to see 

I H^W letter gives the information the pros- 

L writes a general 

letter and makes no specific request, the cor- 
respondent should look him up, see what busi- 
ness he is in or find out what prompted the 
inquiry, and in this way fit the reply to the prospects needs. 
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HOW TO ADMINISTER THE BUYING IMPULSE 


Step 4. If the salesman cannot close the 
sale at the first interview, he places the 
prospect on his ‘‘regular call” list. He 
keeps after him persistently. 

Experience has taught him that persistence 
of appeal will, in time, wear down even the 
biggest objection and result in sales to seem-' 
ingly “impossible^' prospects. 

[ Many " follow-up” systems do not follow-up. They 
merely start and then fizzle out. If an inquiry is worth 
answenng it is worth following up persistently. 

Principle 4. All inquiries should be fol- 
lowed up regularly and persistently. You never 
can tell what keeps a man from buying — often he 
needs one more mental prod to make him buy. 
As there is no method of reading a prospect's 
thoughts, the only way is to keep jogging him up. 





Step $. On each succeeding call the 
salesman talks up his goods from a new view- 
point. He always has some interesting new 
facts about his goods to tell the prospect. 

He opens his talk with something of inter- 
est to the prospect and links it with his goods. 


Many a follow-up system "runs itself out” in the 
first letter. Subsequent letters deal in generalities, 
“get-in-the-game-and-whoop’er-up” talk, or “smart” 
talk that borders on the offensive. If a salesman 
voiced the talk used in some follow-up letters, he 
, would be thrown out of the prospect’s office. 


H Principle 5. Each follow-up letter should 
present the proposition from c new angle, cite 
new facts, and use a different appeal. The 
buying impulse can be administered to a pros- 
pect without recourse to “Smart Aleck" talk. 
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Step 6. The salesman never stops work 
on a prospect. He calls on him regularly for 
months. If at the end of this time pros- 
pects of a sale appear unpromising, he 
transfers the prospect’s name to the * ‘occa- 
sional call” list. But no matter how unprom- 
ising appear chances of a sale, he never stops calling on a 
prospect. Nor does he accept flat turndowns. He knows 
that persistence of appeal will overcome even the strongest 
objections, and will eventually land the order. 

“ ^ No arbitrary rule can be fixed as to the number of“ 
times to follow up a prospect any more than a sales- 
man can tell in advance how many calls will be re- 
quired to close a sale. Broadly speaking, a follow-up 
should never stop, although its frequency can be dimin- 
ished after a while. To decide on how many times to 
follow-up a prospect, figure the cost of the follow-up 
against the profit from a sale, and fix the limit accord- 
ingly. When the hmit is reached, transfer the pros- 
pects name to an “occasional follow-up” list. To 
discard inquiries — no matter how unpromising look- 
ing— is to throw money away. In every busmess are 
scores of instances where prospects became buyers 
monthMven years— after sending in an inquiry. And 
this solely because they were followed up persistently. _ 

Principle 6. “Once a prospect always a 
prospect” is a good rule to observe. Inquir- 
ies should never he discarded or removed from 
the follow-up list unless the prospect goes out 
of business. The profit from sales made to 
a few long-time prospects more than offsets 
the cost of persistently following up the entire list. 

* * * * ^ * * 

'T'HERE are three main types of foUow-up systems, 

A by mail; 

(2; TOere goods are sold through dealers, and prospects 
and inquiries referred to them; (3) Where goods aresold 
by salesmen to whom inquiries are referred for use as 
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FOLLOWING UP INQUIRIES DIRECT BY MAIL 


' ‘leads. Following are instances of how representative 
concerns operate follow-tip systems under these three 
divisions: 


y. p I How Successful Firms 

J I FOLLOWMP INQUIRIES 
DIRECT Mail 


A LL OUR incoming mail is received in a central depart- 
fy ment and is opened by a staff of clerksunderthe direc- 
tion of the head correspondent,” says the advertising 
manager of a specialty concern that sells direct by mail. 
‘ ‘We have made it a rule that the envelope in which each 
letter is enclosed is to be pinned to it — ^no envelopes are 
thrown away. There are three reasons for this. The first is 
that oftentimes a writer of a letter — ^particularly in the 
case of a person in the country — ^wiU omit to write his 
name and address on the letter, and if the envelope is 
not preserved we have no means of ascertaining the town 
from which the letter comes. The second reason is that 
when an inquiry comes from a distant city, the post- 
mark on the envelope tells us exactly how long the letter 
took to reach us. The third reason is that we use a dif- 
ferent ‘key number’ in each advertisement and piece of 
direct-mail matter we issue. These key numbers are 
used in the address. For instance, while a letter addressed 
to us at Cleveland, Ohio, without a street number, will 
reach us, we always use a street number in our address 
for ke3dng purposes. Thus, 869 Blank Street signifies 
that the inquiry resulted from an advertisement in ‘Good 
Housekeeping,’ 870 Blank Street from a circular we issued, 
and so forth. The way in which an envelope is addressed 
to us is oftentimes the only way by which we can tell the 
source of the inquiry. 
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*^A11 inquiries are then sent to my desk. I read them 
ovet carefully and sort them into two piles, first, those 
thatcanbe answered in the regular way with a form-letter, 
and second, those that call for a specially dictated reply. 
We use form-letters almost exclusively in answering and 
following up inquiries. Our opinion is that nowadays 
the average business man no more objects to receiving a 
form-letter on the grounds of lack of personal attention 
to his inquiry, than he does to receiving a typewritten 
letter in place of a personal handwritten letter. In using 
form-letters, however, no attempt should be made to de- 
ceive recipients into believing that the letters are individ- 
ually typewritten. Many concerns kill the effect of an 
otherwise good form-letter by placing in it some such state- 
ment as, T am giving your letter my personal attention.’ 
Writers of such letters stand self-convicted of deceit, and 
the average business man is apt to figure that if a man 
would practice deceit in writing to him, he would also be 
likely to misrepresent the goods. Our experience is that 
form-letters pull just as well as individually typewritten 
letters. 

“On my desk I keep a complete set of form-letters in a 
loose-leaf binder. At the foot of each letter, next to the 
stenographer’s initials, is a number. On those letters to 
be answered by form-letters, I write in blue pencil the 
number of the form-letter to be sent. The inquiries are 
then turned over to the head correspondent. On receiving 
then he takes an ‘advertising-retums card’ on which 
are entered the key numbers of the advertising matter 
issued, and enters on it the number of letters received 
under each key. This is done to show us at any time 
exactly how any piece of advertising matter is pulling, and 
to enable us to weed out improductive matter. I look 
over this advertising-returns card at least once a week. 
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‘ ‘The correspondent then turns these letters over to an 
inquiry clerk who sees to it that the necessary form-letters 
are issued. At the end of the day the inquiry clerk has 
the original inquiry letters card-indexed for regular follow-- 
up. We use a regular weekly follow-up on all inquiries. 
In marking the follow-up dates on the cards we do not 



date-stamp placed on all 
letters as opened, shows 
into actual orders" how long it took the letter 

to reach us. For example, in handling an inquiry from 
Buffalo, N. y., we would mark the card for a follow-up 
every seven days. In the case of an inquiry from San 
Francisco, we would place the follow-up date sixteen days 
ahead on accoimt of the fact that it takes at least ten days 
to send a letter to and to obtain a reply from San Francisco. 

* ‘In this way we have follow-up letters due for dispatch 
every day. The first thing each morning the inquiry 
clerk goes to the follow-up files and selects cards due for 
follow-up that day, has the form-letters filled in and the 
env^opes addressed. We follow up each inquiry ten 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE “DEAD LIST'' 


times at regular intervals. The tenth and last letter 
makes a special offer of some sort, usually to send our 
device on ten days’ free trial, without any preliminary 
payment. This offer produces a large ntxmber of requests 
for free trials, and subsequent orders. We have tried 
making this offer in the third or fourth letter, but find 
that it is not advisable to use it except as a last resort, 
as by persistently keeping after prospects we can generally 
sell a large percentage of them on a straight cash basis. 
When a prospect proves unresponsive to our complete 
follow-up, his card is removed from the current files and 
placed in what we caU the ‘‘doubtful list.’ Every month 
or so we issue special matter to this list and obtain suf- 
ficient orders to warrant its occasional follow-up.” 

N O MATTER how meritorious a proposition, there will 
always be a certain percentage of inquiries that fail 
to yield orders promptly. But these inquiries are by no 
means hopeless, for even the deadest “dead list” of any 
concern will yield a surprisingly large number of orders if 
circularized persistently with a follow-up based on a line 
of thought different from that used in the original series. 
Failure to turn inquiries into orders does not mean that 
the inquiries are useless. It generaUy means that the 
right appeal has not been used on them. Concerns 
who recognize this principle never stop following up in- 
quiries, no matter how old or apparently worthless they 
may be. By varying the appeal they obtain enough orders 
from each circularization to show a satisfactory profit. 

Some concerns consider they are doing well to turn $% 
of inquiries into orders; others operate on a basis of io%. 
There is, however, no fixed basis upon which to 
figure advertising returns. It is largely a question of the 
excellence of the follow-up. The writer recently received 
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proof that a New York jewelry concern regularly turns 
70% of its inquiries into orders. Another case is where 
the advertising manager of a mail-order book concern 
discovered a half bushel of old coupons that had been 
thrown away by his predecessor as * ‘worked to the limit.” 
By devising just the right kind of a letter to fit these 
“dead” inquiries, he made them yield approximately 
$25,000.00 worth of orders direct by mail. 

As an excuse for his inability to obtain orders, a salesman 
will often complain that his territory is “worked out.” 
And he may conscientiously beHeve it. But his successor 
in the “worked out” territory will often consider it as 
virgin field, and will make it produce a wealth of orders. 
Order-getting whether by personal or mail salesmanship 
is all a question of finding the right appeal. 

T he methods cited are typical of those used by 
specialty concerns that sell direct by mail. The 
only difference in the methods of various concerns is 
in the f oUow-up matter used and the length of its duration. 
The article to be sold and the characteristics of prospective 
buyers alone determine these two factors. Some low- 
priced articles can be sold by means of a circular and a 
series of letters. Others necessitate a comprehensive 
booklet or series of booklets or folders in connection with 
the letters. 

In the case of a mail-order concern handling a varied 
line of goods, their methods differ from those of a specialty 
concern in that they never stop foUowing-up a prospect 
unless he dies. A catalog is usually sent in answer to the 
inquiry, which in most cases is induced by means of a 
special offer of some article known as a ‘ deader.” Often- 
times this article is sold at bare cost, or even at a loss, 
in order to build up a live list of mail buyers. Pollow-up 
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letters sent to prospects usually do not feature any par- 
ticular line of goods; they are devoted to talks on price 
and quality, explaining how by buying by mail goods can 
be obtained at less cost than at a store, owing to the mail- 
order concern not having to pay a commission to the 
middleman. 

At certain seasons of the year seasonable goods are 
played up in the follow-up letters. For example, in the 
early fall, stoves wnll be featured; in the spring, athletic 
goods and so forth will be featured. Customers and pros- 
pective customers are both followed up persistently at 
regular periods. 


T he tremendous possibilities of mad salesman- 
ship are proved by the rapid growth of mail-order 
houses. One nationally known concern is capitalized at 
$50,000,000.00. There are also scores of large mail-order 
houses of which the average person never hears. These 
large and extremely profitable businesses have been built 
up solely by obtaining inquiries from the right persons 
and by following them up persistently. 

Another branch of the mail-order business is selling to 
the dealer instead of to the consumer. There are a number 
of concerns in the United States that successfully whole- 
sale by mad exclusively . One of these concerns wholesales 
by mad over a mdlion dollars worth of goods a month 
at the remarkably low selHng cost of 2.04%. Its methods 
are described in detad in Chapter XII entitled ^‘Direct 
Advertising for Wholesaltrs."" 

M any manufacturers who seU to the trade through 
traveling salesmen, also operate a mail-order depart- 
ment for selling to dealers in scattered districts outside of 
the regular routes of their travelers. One of these concerns 
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— a mill in the northwest — writes: * ‘We have sold direct 
by mail as high as $55,000.00 worth of goods in one season 
to dealers who have never been called upon by our salesmen.’^ 

It matters not whether you are selling stoves or vacuum 
cleaners or knick-knacks, or selling a retailer a single line 
of goods or stocking his store complete, the same methods 
of mail salesmanship apply in each case, namely: a Hst of 
“Hve” names or a method of drawing inquiries must first 
be obtained; then these persons must be followed up 
regularly and persistently with advertising matter that 
tingles with salesmanship. These three factors are the 
only essentials ; each is indispensable, especially so Per- 
sistence. Lack of persistent appeal will place a handicap 
on even the livest list of names, and will nullify to a large 
extent the influence of the best advertising matter it is 
possible to write. 

Persistence — ^never letting-up on a prospect — is the 
one great secret of success in Selling by mail. 



How to Successfully 
FOLLOW-UP INQUIRIES 
through your DEALERS 


W ITH the stocking up of dealers, manufacturers used 
to consider their distribution problems at an end. 
But nowadays most manufacturers spht the distribution 
question into two parts, first, stocking the dealer, and 
second, helping him sell the goods. The second part is vi- 
tally important, for the average dealer knows but little 
about modem methods of selling goods. Bound by 
tradition, he generally waits for buyers to come to his 
store, instead of seeking to bring prospects inside his 
doors and then developing them into buyers. 
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Because a manufacturer has his goods on sale in various 
parts of the country, it does not follow that Hs dis- 
tribution is properly taken care of. In theory it is, but 
in actual practice it often fails to work out satisfactorily. 
Distribution is not properly taken care of until the manu- 
facturer links efforts with the dealer and helps him to 
sell the goods. 

Many concerns consider they are giving this sales co- 
operation to dealers merely by referring inquiries to them, 
and leaving it to the dealer to make the sale without 
further assistance. While some dealers are sufficiently 
alert and well-equipped to intelligently handle such in-, 
quiries, the majority need further assistance. Concerns 
that have developed their systems of distribution to a 
high degree, find that it pays to follow up all inquiries 
referred to dealers in the same way as if the goods were 
being sold direct to the consumer. The only difference is 
that the prospect is referred to 
the dealer for the goods instead 
of being asked to buy by mail. 

Here is the way one concern 
co-operates wdth its dealers: 

“To us,” says its advertising 
manager, ^ 'every inquiry repre- 
sents a possible sale and is val- 
ued accordingly. All of them 
are followed up persistently. 

Where the town in which the 
inquirer lives can be located on 
an atlas, the inquiry is referred 
to the nearest dealer, no matter 
howfar away he may be. Upon 
receipt of the inquiry we mail ''One firm maUs to inquirers a 
catalogs and a form-letter to the dealers handling, its goods" 
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inquirer telling Mm that the goods can be bought at 
such-and-such a store. By the same mail the dealer is 
notified of the inquiry and the way it was handled. The 
inquiry is followed up with a second letter ten days later^ 
and a third letter ten days after that. Unless the dealer 
advises us in the meantime that the inquiry is of no value, 
we then follow it up with a series of six letters, mailing 
one each day.” 

Another concern in referring inquiries to dealers, en- 
closes a card introducing the prospect to the dealer. The 
letter that answers the inquiry closes with: ‘We enclose 
a card of introduction to Mr. Blank of Blank & Blank who 
handle our goods in your town. By presenting the card 
to him you will be sure of prompt and courteous attention 
and will be protected against substitution.” The dealer 
is notified by the same mail as to the disposition of the 
inquiry, and it is persistently followed up by the manu- 
facturer for a period of several months. 

In operating follow-up systems in connection with ' 
dealers, it is important to have them advise headquarters 
the moment a sale is made to an inquirer, so that the 
follow-up can be stopped. In addition to writing dealers 
a special letter upon this subject, some concerns send 
weddy “query sheets” to all dealers to whom inquiries 
have been referred. The query sheets are printed 
forms. The dealer’s name and address is filled in at the 
top, and printed matter reads: “The following inquiries 
have been referred to you, and they are now on our 
regular follow-up list.” Follows a typewritten list of 
inquiries, and underneath is printed matter reading: 
“Please check tMs hst over carefully with your sales 
records, draw a line through names of persons to whom 
you have sold our goods, and return list to us promptly.” 

Experience shows that dealers as a whole show their 
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appreciation of the selling service the jBma is giving them^ 
by promptly and acctirately performing the small list- 
checking service asked of them. House records are cor- 
rected immediately on receipt of these lists from dealers. 

T hese methods are typical of those followed by 
manufacturers who have a broad viewpoint on the 
distribution question and who have learned by practical 
experience that it pays to follow up all inquiries for the 
dealer, instead of merely turning them over to him and 
letting him work out his own salvation. 

As stated in the first part of this chapter, aE inquiries 
should be followed up indefinitely. The only practical 
way to decide on the limit of a follow-up is to figure the 
cost of following up against the profit that comes from a 
sale and to fix the Emit accordingly. 

It is not reasonable to expect the dealer to operate a 
follow-up system to sell your goods. Think of the large 
amount of time and money he would have to expend if he 
were to operate a follow-up system for each line he carries! 
He would soon have his business transformed from a retail 
store into an auxiliary advertising department for each 
manufacturer whose goods he handles. And even if 
dealers were willing to follow up inquiries for each of their 
manufacturer-suppliers, they could not do it efficiently, 
for no one outside of your office can handle inquiries as 
well as a member of your own organization. 

There’s only one way to properly handle inquiries 
through dealers, and that is to follow them up yourself, 
just as if you were selling direct, with the exception that 
you refer the inquirer to the dealer for your goods. 

In writing your first letter to the inquirer telling him 
where your goods can be purchased in his city, it is im- 
portant to mention as many stores as possible, so as to 
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avoid the possibility of asking the prospect to go out 
of his way to purchase your goods. This applies 
particularly to inquirers located in large cities. 

Some concerns who sell to the trade through wholesalers 
experience difidculty in finding out from them exactly 
what stores in each city are supplied with their goods. 
The way to avoid this objection is to have a clear under- 
standing at the start with the wholesaler that he is to 
keep you advised of all retail purchasers of your goods. 



Proved Methods for FOL- 
LOWING-UP INQUIRIES 
through SALESMEN 


O NE of the most difficult — if not the most difficult — ■ 
part of a salesman’s work is to obtain and make good 
on the first interview with a prospect. Unless the sales- 
man can win a prospect’s interest at the first interview, 
his chances of a subsequent sale are greatly minimized. 
Ordinarily a salesman has to practice much skillful maneu- 
vering to uncover prospects and to find the right angle from 
which to approach them. 

The salesman can be relieved of most if not all of this 
preliminary work by backing him with advertising matter 
designed to draw inquiries from prospects. Where it 
costs several dollars for a salesman to imcover a prospect 
by personal work, advertising will do it at a cost of a few 
cents. And in addition to this it will speed the sale, thus 
increasing the salesman’s productiveness. 

Here is the way one large concern backs its salesmen 
with advertising matter: All its advertising is designed to 
draw inquiries from prospects. Each inquiry is answered 
by a form-letter stating that a salesman will call and ex- 
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plain the proposition in person. A copy of this letter is 
sent to the salesman in whose territory it is situated and 
he is instructed to follow it up immediately. 

With an inquiry in his hand a salesman can generally 
walk uninterrupted to the man he wishes to see. He 
need waste no time in maneuvering for ways to reach the 
prospect — ^the inquiry is a passport to the prospect’s 
presence. Here the salesman’s valuable time is saved. 

Each day the salesman sends to head office a report of 
calls made during the day. These reports are made on 
special blanks. A separate blank is used for each report. 
It calls for the name and address of the prospect, the 
nature of his business and his present attitude toward 
buying, such as ‘'Not interested,” “Thinks we are too 
high priced,” “Wants to think it over,” or “Prepared 
him for a demonstration on my next trip,” and so forth. 

On receipt of these reports at head office a carefully 
planned system is set in operation. A correspondent has 
charge of a series of form letters that answer every ob- 
jection a prospect can possibly raise. As he reads the 
salesmen’s reports each morning, he pencils on each report 
the series number of the form-letter that will answer the 
prospect’s objection. 

Thus, a man reported by a salesman as ‘ ‘Thinks we are 
too high priced,” receives a letter pointing out the reason 
for the high price of the product, and explaining that it is 
not an expense but an extremely profitable investment. 
A copy of this letter is sent to the salesman at the same 
time. Thus, when the salesman next calls upon the pros- 
pect he generally finds that the ‘ ‘price objection ’ ’ has been 
overcome, and he can talk up the proposition from another 
standpoint. 

This follow-up system remains in operation until the 
prospect is sold. Where a salesman is working a small 
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territory and can consequently call upon prospects on an 
average of once a week, the correspondent waits for 
further reports from the salesman before issuing more 
letters. But where a salesman covers a wide territory and 
consequently cannot visit prospects frequently, a weekly 
follow-up is operated on general Hnes until the salesman 
sends in another report that gives the cue for specific 
arguments. In any event the follow-up is continued 
regularly until the prospect is sold. 

Tests made by this concern show that by thus backing 
its salesmen with direct advertising*, their efficiency is 
increased from 2 5% to 50%. 

T he method just outlined represents what is prob- 
ably the highest development of a system of following 
up inquiries through salesmen. Not all concerns, however, 
possess a sufficiently large 
sales force to operate it to 
advantage. An essential to 
its successful conduct is that 
the firm have representa- 
tives in all parts of the 
country, thus making it 
easy to follow up inquiries 
quickly. 

Here is the way an auto- 
mobile concern operates a 
modification of the system 
to fit its smaller staff of 
salesmen: 

Ah. inquiries are answered 
immediately by a form- 
letter and a catalog. The in- “ salesman sends to head office 
. . ■ 1 1 j. o, report of calls made 

quines are then recorded for during the day' ' 
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DOES A LONG-TIME FOLLOW-UP PAY? 


a regular bi-monthly follow-up- This is continued for from 
four to six months. At the end of this time a special 
“query” letter is sent to prospects, so designed to draw 
a reply as to whether or not they are still interested in the 
car. These query letters usually produce replies that give 
the concern an accurate line on the attitude of prospects 
toward purchasing. If a prospect is actually in the 
market he usually asks questions on details of the car- 
At this point, when he defimtely shows his buying in- 
terest, his name and address is forwarded to the sales- 
man or branch office nearest to him, with instructions 
to call upon him at once. This system has proved highly 
profitable to the concern that operates it. 


A CONCERN that sells an office specialty uses a simi- 
lar follow-up system. Like the automobile concern, 
it has not sufficient salesmen throughout the country to en- 
able it to turn all inquiries over to its sales force for person- 
al follow-up. Inquiries from towns in which its salesmen 
are located are forwarded to them immediately after 
acknowledgment. But inquiries from territory where the 
firm has no representative, are handled direct by mail 
from headquarters. 

Here is a typical example of the way this follow-up 
works out : An inquiry was received from a railroad com- 
pany in Pennsylvania. It was handled in the first stage 
by mail. Then when a “query” letter drew a request 
for further information, a salesman in a near-by territory 
was told to call upon the railroad company. In due 
course he landed an order for three machines. 

A bi-monthly follow-up was still continued, although 
the several additional query letters in it produced no 
further response. Four years after placing the first order ^ 
the railroad company again answered a query letter in 
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CINCHING EVERY POSSIBLE SALE 


the follow-up. A salesman was again sent to see them. 
He came away with an order for fifty machines in one lot. 
What striking testimony to the value of persistently 
following up prospects and customers! 

S OME concerns selling to the retail trade do not find it 
necessary to maintain a large staff of resident sales- 
men throughout the country. They sell in large lots at 
fixed periods of the year, usually at each season. During 
the winter the dealer will buy sufiScient goods to last him 
through the spring, and so forth. In these cases it is 
only necessary to put men on the road at the various 
buying periods. 

Competition, however, makes it necessary for salesmen 
to travel the routes quickly. They can waste no time in 
parleying with dealers, or in attempting to develop doubt- 
ful prospects. They concentrate principally on dealers 
whom they consider sure buyers. 

While these methods enable salesmen to cover their 
routes quickly, there are many loopholes for the escape of 
possible business in the form of doubtful buyers skipped 
by salesmen for lack of time. Most concerns ordinarily 
lose considerable business on this account. 

Several of the more progressive concerns, however, 
have plugged these loopholes that permit orders to escape 
them. Here is the way they do it : A few months before 
a buying season when salesmen are sent on the road, lists 
of possible buyers in all parts of the country are compiled. 
They are scheduled for a weekly follow-up that plays up 
the prestige of the firm, the strong points of its coming 
season’s line, the sales-helps they give to dealers, and so 
forth. 

With each piece of mail matter is enclosed a return 
postal card bearing a request for one of the firm’s salesmen 
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PUTTING WINGS ON YOUR SALESMEN’S FEET 


to call upon the dealer who signs it, to show the new line. 
These requests to call are acknowledged immediately, the 
dealer is thanked for his interest and is told the approxi- 
mate date when a salesman will call upon him. 

A week or so before each salesman is ready to go on the 
road, he is given the requests to call received from his 
territory, for use as a guide in making up his route. When 
the salesman has arranged his route he notes on each card 
the date he will call on the dealer. A form-letter to this 
effect is then sent to the entire list. In duplicating these 
letters, the date of call is left blank and is subsequently 
typed in. 

By this plan the salesmen are relieved of the work 


of calling upon doubtful prospects. Their time and 
energy is conserved. They can cover their territories 
quickly and at the same time thoroughly. They are not 
haunted by the fear that they have overlooked possible 

follow-up has separated 
the wheat from the chaff, 
I given each sales- 

HmuBL man a selected list of per- 
^ territory who 
^ A interested in his line. 

Several concerns who 
operate this system were 
asked for an opinion as to 
its merits. Without ex- 
ception they testified ens 
thusiastically to its value. 
One concern wrote: "Om 
un , TS% of inquiries we receive 

ll>ro«ehMssysiemaremi3e. 
from hts ierntory” quenUy turned into orders,** 
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KEEPING UP YOUR SALESMEN’S NERVE 


The time of your salesmen is too valuable to be de- 
voted to skirmishing for prospects. In this there is too 
much chance for waste effort. A dozen calls by one of 
your salesmen may result in his uncovering only one live 
prospect. The waste of money and effort in this is 
apparent when you consider that it costs you on an 
average of eighty cents for each call made by one of 
your salesmen. Why pay eighty cents for each pre- 
liminary call when you can accomplish the same results 
with Direct Advertising at an average cost of only 
three cents a call? 

' Another point to be considered is the human element 
in selling. Successful salesmanship depends to a large 
extent upon enthusiasm. And missionary work — ^the 
digging up of prospects — is a sure enthusiasm dampener. 
Your salesmen meet with enough obstacles in caUing 
tipon actual prospects without your pitting them against 
avoidable obstacles. 

With a request-to-call in his hand a salesman is assured 
of a courteous reception. His enthusiasm is not dampened 
by long waits and by peremptory turn-downs by routine 
employes. He can go straight to the man who has 
asked you to send a salesman to see him, and get right 
down to brass tacks with his enthusiasm at high pitch. 

Concerns both large and small are daily discovering 
that the sales-produang power of any salesman can be 
greatly increased by backing him with carefully planned 
Direct Advertising. 
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PART IV 

How to Compile Lists of Prospects 





maihng list should be entered up, checked, and handled with the 
scrupulous care given to a set of books” 


Chapter XVIII 
Avoiding Waste in 
USING LISTS 

F ive years ago a man who is today a well-known 
manufacturer started in business with an idea, 
a little capital, and unlimited energy. He mar- 
keted a household device direct by mail. During the 
first year his advertising matter pulled on an average of 
40% orders — ^unusually big results. The second year 
returns dropped to aroimd 22%. At the end of the fourth 
year a sales analysis showed a scant 7% returns — an 
alarming drop from 40%. 

Haunted by the grim specter of failure, the manu- 
facturer literally Hved with his business night and day. 
He tried every sales-boostmg scheme he could unearth, 
from “forced-draft” methods to the old-as-the-hills 
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DEAD NAMES THAT KILL LIVE PROFITS 


‘tast” plan. But they all failed to push up the per- 
centage of returns to anything like its former mark of 
40%. 

Then the manufacturer called in an outsider — an ad- 
vertising man who had specialized in Direct Advertising. 
To him the manufacturer related his woes and urged 
the speedy discovery of a scheme to save the waning 
business. 

Ten days later the advertising man swung into the 
manufacturer’s private of&ce and transformed this gentle- 
man’s “blue” look into an eager smile, with a cheery 
“I’ve got it.” 

Continuing, he said, ‘ ‘Your business is not going to the 
dogs. On the contrary, prospects are today brighter than 
ever. Within a few weeks I can make your advertising 
matter pull as big returns as ever — ^get it up to around 
the old 40% mark. The market is not ‘dead.’ Nor 
has your proposition been overworked. The whole cause 
of waning returns is your list of names. I selected a 
thousand names from it at random, divided them into 
towns and had a local justice of the peace report on each 
list. Here is what I found: 

410 people have changed addresses from one to four times, 

261 have moved to parts unlmown, 

7 have died, 

I has gone to Jail, 

83 have bought a competing article, 

124 have already been sold one of your apphances, 

■ — a total of 886 persons out of a thousand, or practically 
90% of absolutely worthless names. Yet you have been 
spending your good money month in and month out to 
send advertising matter to these persons who cannot 
possibly be considered as prospects. 

“In other words, for every doUar you have spent on 
this list, you have wantonly wasted 90 cents. 
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IKCHEASING PROFITS BY REVI^G LISTS 

^ — 

‘‘Your whole trouble is that you have not kept your 
Hst up to date. That your product has a wide market, 
and that your advertising matter is all right is proved by 
the large returns of 40% that you obtained when the list 
was new. But no proposition on earth, or no adver- 
tising matter that ever was written or probably ever will 
be written, can puU worth-while profits out of a list 90% 
of which is so much dogging dead-wood,” 

Then the manufacturer saw a great white light. Pie 
gave the advertising manager free rein to go ahead and 
revise his Hst. Five weeks later the task was completed. 
A test was made of the revised Hst to ascertain its puUing 
power. Returns averaged 37%, thus proving the state- 
ment of the advertising man that many a concern is its 
own worst enemy through neglecting to keep its Hst free 
of “dead” names. 


T his is not an exceptional case, for a wide investiga- 
tion shows that the great majority of Hsts are loaded 
down with a mass of “dead” names that sap the profit 
possibiHties from the “Hve” names. 

Every Hst of names that yields profitable orders month 
in and month out is based on painstaking selection. Too 
much care cannot possibly be devoted to compiling Hsts. 
Before a name goes down on your Hst it should be meas- 
ured by the test, “Is this man a live prospect?” It’s 
better to devote a little thought at the start to properly 
selecting names than to spend money later on in appealing 
to persons who are not prospects. 

Money spent in circularizing a Hve Hst is invested-, 
when used to circularize a Hst made up on the slap-dash 
method it is irretrievably thrown away. 

Here is the way it works out: It costs several cents to 
issue each piece of advertising matter. This is a legitimate 
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THE NEED OF CARE IN HANDLING LISTS 


selling expense and is returned to you when you obtain an 
order. But if you circularize persons to whom your 
product cannot be sold, you are spending money in selhng 
expense which cannot possibly be returned to you. 

It may be stated as a principle that, other things 
equal, the profits a list will jdeld are in direct ratio to the 
amount of thought used in its compilation and maintenance. 

There’s nothing difficult or expensive in properly com- 
piling and maintaining lists, however. There is only one 
basic essential, and that is that you be willing to have one 
of your clerks handle them as carefully as you insist that 
your bookkeeper handle your accounts. Do this and it 
is a simple matter to compile and keep up to date a list 
of any size, from a few hundred to hundreds of thousands, 
classified in any way you wish 


T he most efficient way 
of keeping lists is the 
card-index method by 
which each name and ad- 
dress is recorded on a 
separate card. The card- 
index system has greater 
flexibility than any other 
method in existence. Any 
name is instantly accessi- 
ble, no matter how large 
or highly cross-indexed the 
list. N ames can be classi- 
fied in any one of a dozen 
or more ways — alphabeti- 
cally, by states, by territo- 
ries, by lines of business, by 
rating or bu3dng power, 

c 



“ You should insist that your lists be 
handled as carefully as your 
accounts” 
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HOW TO CARE FOR LISTS AUTOMATICALLY 


and so on, ad injinitum, according to the needs of the 
business. And any or all of these classifications can he 
made with but one list of names by means of signal tabs 
attached to the tops of the cards. 

With the card-index system it is a simple matter to add 
to, cut down, or change your fist of names at will. Each 
name and address is entirely distinct from the others — it 
can be handled without in any way affecting the other 
names. Any name can be located in a few seconds, no 
matter what classification it is filed under. This extreme 
ease of operation and great flexibility of use makes it a 
simple matter to keep even the largest list right up to date 
at all times. 

The most modem and efficient form of card-index 
is the addressograph system. This system contains 
all the good points of the card-index method but 
goes much further— in that it practically operates itself. 
With the addressograph system there is no need to have 
clerks laboriously hand-write envelopes, wrappers, etc., 
from the names and addresses on the cards. For, by 
running the “cards'’ through a machine they automati- 
cally print in facsimilie typewriting the names and ad- 
dresses that appear on them. For full particulars of this 
system, see Chapter XV, page 227. 

E ach fine of business has its own particular method 
for obtaining live names. In the following chapters 
are detailed specific methods for compiling lists of names 
in every basic fine of business. These methods will en- 
able you to build and maintain fists of prospects that are 
singularly free from dead names. 

But it is not sufficient merely to compile a list of names 
and to let it go at that. Eternal vigilance needs to be 
exercised. Lists of names, ate constantly changing. A 
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FEELING THE PULSE OF YOUR PROSPECTS 


man who is the Hvest kind of prospect today may, for any 
one of a dozen reasons, become an “impossible’^ prospect 
in a few weeks or months. An average list of retailers 
will undergo a fifteen per cent change in a year, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers ten per cent, and transient 
occupations such as barbering as high as thirty per cent. 
To avoid waste through such changes, lists of names must 
be corrected frequently and be made to parallel the move- 
ments and mental attitudes of the persons they represent. 

There are three ways in which mailing lists can be 
handled to eliminate waste appeals: 

Method i: By testing the responsiveness of prospects before 
scheduling them for regular foEow-up 

Method 2 : By making frequent tests of the lists, after the follow- 
up has been in operation for some tune, to see if 
persons hsted can still be considered as prospects. 

Method 3 : By eliminating names of persons or firms who have 
moved, changed busmesses, or closed out. 

Following are the ways in which various concerns 
cuU their lists under these three divisions: 



LiiUchecking Method No, /, 
that induces the prospect to 
ask foT your printed matter 


B efore sending expensive catalogs broadcast, a 
mail-order house issues a letter or circular exploit- 
ing its catalog as a money-saver, and stating that it 
win be sent free on request. A return-addressed postal 
card is enclosed for the prospect to fill in and mail. 

Another mail-order house exploits its catalog in the 
same way, but stipulates that it wiU be sent only on receipt 
of twenty-five cents, which amount wiU be credited on the 
first purchase the prospect makes. 
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PRELIMINARY WORK THAT PREVENTS LOSS 


Unless a person is interested in the firm’s proposition 
he is unlikely to take the trouble to ask for the catalog- 
much less send twenty-five cents for it. Names of per- 
sons who prove unresponsive to these offers are crossed 
off the Hst or else transferred to a “doubtful” list for 
further tests. 

Where business houses rather than individuals are 
scheduled for follow-up, it is often effective to send them 
a ‘ ‘query” letter before starting the campaign. A manu- 
facturing concern that sells a labor-saving device to offices 
obtains splendid results from this plan. The query letter 
states that the recipient is now on the follow-up Hst to 
receive a complete series of matter explaining how the 
Blank machine will increase profits by cutting costs. It 
concludes with: “As our follow-up is expensive to 
operate, we naturally desire to confine it to persons who 
are interested in what our machine will accomplish. As 
a business man, and doubtless an advertiser, we Imow 
you will appreciate our viewpoint. If you are interested 
in increasing the efficiency of your office force, and in cut- 
ting the cost of doing business, mail the enclosed return- 
addressed card. This will bring you our complete follow- 
up. Mailing the card of course places you under no 
obHgation. ” 

This letter produces a large number of return cards 
expressing willingness of prospects to consider the propo- 
sition. In addition to eliminating impossible prospects 
at the start, this plan gives the advertiser a psychological 
advantage in that the prospect has stated his interest 
in the proposition. This point can often be dwelt upon 
to advantage in the follow-up. 

To keep his list free of “dead” names, and also to 
constantly feel the ptdse of his prospects, the pubHsher 
of “Art” prints in the lower left-hand comer of each letter 
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SCHEMES FOR CHECKING LISTS IN USE 


of solicitation a blank for the prospect to fill in, stating if 
he wishes to stay on the follow-up list, and asking his 
opinion of the sample copies of the magazine sent to him. 
This method has proved remarkably successful. 


List-checking Method No. 2, 
that induces prospects to show 
their hands 


A MAN who six months ago may have been a splendid 
prospect for you may today be entirely useless. Of 
the many reasons for this the most frequent is that he 
has already purchased an article similar to yours and is 
therefore no longer in the market. To continue to follow 
him up is to scatter money and effort to the four winds. 

A specialty manufacturer keeps his list clear of such 
names by the simple expedient of periodically sending to 
each prospect a query letter designed to draw a reply that 
will indicate his attitude toward the proposition. Some' 
times these query letters take the form of a frank request 
for information as to whether or not the prpspect is still 
in the market for such-and-such an article. In other 
cases a reply is drawn by an appeal to the prospect’s self- 
interest. 

A concern that sells a store service to retailers, embodies 
in its query letter a number of leading questions, such as: 
‘ ‘Are you interested in a system that will enable you to 
balance your books within fifteen minutes of closing your 
store? ” and so on, each question being based on a difficulty 
that the prospect frequently encounters and which can be 
overcome by the use of the manufacturer’s systrai. 

.Anoth^ method is to send letters to prospects telling 
of the forthcoming publication of a booklet on a subject of 
vital interest to them, and asking if they care to receive 
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GETTING OTHERS TO CHECK YOUR LISTS 


it free of charge or obligation. The letter plays up 
strongly the valuable nature of the contents of the book- 
let. The success of this plan depends to a large extent 
upon the subject of the book and its title. In fact, an 
alluring title is essential for results. 



List-checking Method No. 3, 
whereby the services of out- 
siders are used 


U NDER this head, lists are checked without appeal- 
ing to prospects. A mail-order house operates a semi- 
annual list-checking system through local justices of the 
peace, lawyers, and bank cashiers. A letter is first sent 
to the individual chosen for the work, asking if he will 
consider the proposition, and requesting him to name his 
price for checking a certain number of names. Justices 
of the peace usually prove the most responsive, bank 
cashiers next, and then lawyers. 

In the case of lists of names of persons resident in small 
towns, another concern enlists the aid of the editor of the 
principal local newspaper. Country editors are gen- 
erally thoroughly posted on the movements of persons 
in their towns and are not averse to picking up a little 
extra money on the side. The hope that the manu- 
facturer wdll at some time or other use their advertising 
columns also influences them to co-operate with him. 

Co-operation between the various departments of a 
business and the advertising department will save much 
useless circularizing of names. A manufacturing com- 
pany in the east operates a system whereby the sales 
department and the credit department daily advise the 
advertising department of sales made to prospects, and 
concerns that have failed, so that their names be re- 
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A CHECKING PLAN THAT PREVENTS ERRORS 



JForm 11: Monthly statement used by a hank to insure accurate addresses 


moved from lists. This close co-operation savps a large 
amount of printed matter, labor and postage in following 
up persons who are no longer prospects. 

A cross-check on this system is also operated by peri- 
odically submitting the entire follow-up list to various 
departments for them to check over carefully and cross 
off any undesirable names that have escaped previous 
notice. 

One of the big Chicago wholesale houses, in addition 
to keeping its list corrected daily from returned letters, 
letters from customers and reports of salesmen, has an 
effective system for revising all its lists every six months 

On January i and July i the names are first listed on 
the addressograph in the order in which they appear in 
the card indexes. The latest issue of a rating book is 
secured. This is cut up and rebound into forty or forty- 
five books, each representing one or two states. They 
are then distributed among as many girls who compare 
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GETTING LOCAL HELP IN CHECKING 


the names and addresses with those on the addressograph 
lists. In this way the work is finished in a few days. 

Names of new firms with a satisfactory rating are 
written in. their proper geographical and alphabetical 
position. After the list has been checked thus far it is 
turned over to an addressing company to check for correct 
addresses from the later city directories. So exhaustive 
an overhaulhig as this is not necessary in some businesses, 
but that can only be determined by you and the class of 
persons and firms you are addressing. 

The manager of the department has previously blue- 
penciled towns where the firm has an exclusive account, 
and the girls in seeking new names skip these towns. If 



form I {front): A page from a manufacturer's book of customers 
Form III {back): Report sheets supplied to salesmen 
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CHECKING COMPLICATED LISTS 


a name on the addressograph hst is not reported in the 
rating books, the card-index plates are put in special 
drawers and are sent to the credit department, which de- 
termines whether the name shall remain in the file. The 
new names which the girls select are listed on cards, and, 
if 0. K.’d by the credit department, are at once made up 
into addressograph plates. 

This house is daily making new customers. Daily slips 
from the bookkeeping department show these. If the new 
customer’s name is in the prospects’ file, it is taken out and 
shpped into its proper geographical position in the cus- 
tomers’ file. If the new customer has no plate in the 
prospects’ file, a new one is immediately made. 

A New York manufacturing company supplements this 
wholesaler’s system with a circular-letter inquiry sent to 
bank cashiers over their entire list of names. In their 
letter they ask if such-and-such a person is stdl in business 
(names are typewritten at the foot of the form-letter), if 
he has moved away, if so, 
where, and if there are any 
new retailers in town han- 
dlmg their line. Theselet- 
ters bring information that 
is extremely valuable to 
this firm. 

Certain businesses find 
it necessary to maintain 
separate lists for each de- 
partment. Often a name 
will appear in several lists, 
and occasionallyin all lists. 
Corrections under these 
conditions are more diffi- 
cult to make. An In- 
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SIZE OF LIST NO BAR TO ACCURACY 


dianapoKs manufacttirer, with three lists, makes his 
corrections easy with a loose-leaf book record of all names 
on his list. This book (Portn I) is indexed by towns and 
customers. In three columns opposite each name, crosses 
indicate in which lists each name will be found. By re- 
ferring to this loose-leaf book, which is arranged in the 
same order as the addressograph card-index, the cor- 
rections and additions are easily made, 

A bank in Chicago prints at the top of each month- 
ly statement sent to depositors, ‘Ts this your correct 
address? ’’ (Form II ) This serves as a constant reminder 
to patrons to advise the bank of any change in their ad- 
dress. Another bank prints a change of address form on 
its monthly statement sheets. This form is perforated 
so that it may easily be detached from the rest of the 
sheet. Twice a year, at the usual moving time, the cus- 
tomer’s name and address are printed on this slip with 
the addressograph, and space left where he may note 
any correction or change. The card is provided with a 
stamp, so that all the recipient need do is to mail it. 

An insurance company in Boston uses a similar notation 
in issuing assessments to members. These methods keep 
lists very near correct at all times. 

In the advertising department of a Pittsburg firm, 
18,000 names of customers apperr in any one or all of 
fourteen classifications. To eliminate duplication of 
card-index plates and to save time in locating names, all 
classifications are mixed together in one list. The various 
classifications are indicated by placing metal tabs in dif- 
ferent positions on the tops of the card-index address 
plates. The addressograph automatically selects and 
addresses any one or more classifications desired, and 
skip others. 

Firms that operate a force of salesmen 
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HOW OFTEN SHOULD LISTS BE CHECKED? 


them to great advantage in keeping their lists up to date. 
One firm periodically sends to each of its salesmen a com- 
plete list by towns of customers in his territory. These 
names are listed automatically from the house records by the 
addressograph on ‘ ‘Salesmen’s Report Sheets, ’ ’ (Form III) . 
The Salesmen’s Report Sheets are used by the house in 
tliree ways: first, to supply salesmen with a complete list 
•of persons to be called upon, thus obviating the possibility 
of their overlooking anyone; second, to keep close tab on 
the work of each salesman; third, to supply information 
on the movements of customers for the purpose of keeping 
lists up to date. 

W HILE list correcting is simple if attended to daily, 
your business may not be so large but that you can 
make your regular corrections at the end of each month 
as is done by an Omaha manufacturer. 

This man makes his corrections about every three or 
four weeks. After the corrections are made, proofs of 
the lists are taken by states, by means of the automatic 
listing attachment, a special device used with the addresso- 
graph. These proofs are hung on a hook on the adver- 
tising manager’s desk. As the changes come to his desk, 
he marks them on the proof. Just before the monthly 
mailing, these corrections are made, and the circulars go 
out 'without a mistake. 

Keep your lists corrected from day to day. Twice a 
year, at least, have them thoroughly revised. These are 
the two rules for keeping lists. It is easy to live up to 
them with the addressograph. The card-index arrange- 
ment of the address plates enables you to instantly lay 
your hands on any desired name. A single motion takes 
out or puts in a plate. Your list can grow or shrink. 
The operation of the card-index addressograph remains 
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ILLEGIBLE ADDRESSES THAT CAUSE LOSS 


the same. The card-index file revolutionized office rou- 
tine. The card-index addressograph has revolutionized 
the keeping and using of mailing Hsts. 


M any concerns suffer great loss through the careless 
addressing of envelopes and circulars. Where 
girls are employed to do this work, addresses are 
usually handled on a piece-work basis of so much per 
thousand. The main object of the addressers is to speed 
up their work in order to earn as much as possible per day. 
Speed-up methods never pay, particularly when applied 
to the addressing of mail matter. 

In consequence, the addresses are scrawled instead of 
carefully written. They resemble Chinese puzzles rather 
than addresses. Post office employes have not the time 
nor the inclination to 
decipher the pothooks 
and smudges that 
masquerade as ad- 
dresses; consequently 
mail goes astray and 
later becomes lost in 
the labyrinth of detail 
that is a part of the post 
office system. 

And the advertiser 
suffers By not insisting 
on legible addresses, he 
wastes postage and 
printed matter and loses 
many profitable orders 



through his sales-appeals 
not reachmg persons for 
whom they are intended. 


'^Dmon goes the carelessly addressed- 
letter mto that pit of lost hopes-^ 
the waste-basket" 
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WHY MAIL OFTEN GOES ASTRAY 


Apart from the loss of sales through illegible ad- 
dresses, the impression a piece of mail makes on the 
recipient should also be considered. Nowadays most 
people accept you at your own valuation. It ’s the same 
way with a piece of mail matter — ^the value you place 
on it is named by the way in which it is addressed. 

Your prospects are apt to figure that if the matter you 
send them is not worth addressing neatly, it is not worth 
reading. And down it goes into that pit of lost hopes, the 
w. p. b. But this is not all. It takes as a companion 
your chances of making a sale. By sending out your 
printed salesmen in the garb of a sloven you kill their 
chances of making a sale. And you wonder why your 
list does not pull better! 

Modem business demands that addresses be type- 
written. Typewritten addresses are the most legible 
because the eye is accustomed to reading them. There 
is no chance for postal clerks to misread typewntten 
addresses — ^no one letter or name can be read more than 
one way — ^the way in which you intend it to be read. 

But the cost of individually typewriting each name on 
your list runs high — much higher than handwritten 
addresses. It takes too much time, necessitates a large 
force of addressers, and ties up your mailing. 

Here the addressograph solves the problem. It enables 
you to use a typewritten address on each piece of mail 
matter, and to produce these individual addresses at the 
rate of 3,000 an hour. No staff of addressers is neces- 
sary — ^any boy or girl can operate the addressograph with 
no chance of error. It is impossible to overlook a name 
and address or to print it other than legibly and accurate 
in every detail. Think what it means to you to be able 
to froduce 5,000 to 25,000 individually typewritten addresses 
in an ordinary working day. Yet any boy- or girl with 
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HOW TO CUT YOUR ADDRESSING COST 


an addressograph can do this. (For full details of the 
addressograph system see Chapter XV, “Handling Records 
by Machinery,” page, 227.) 

Addressographed mail matter commands the favor- 
able attention of the prospect. It takes its place with his 
first-class mail. He looks upon it as important because 
you have placed the hall-mark of importance on it by 
addressing it in first-class mail style. 

Clean-cut, easy to read, dignified, addressographed 
addresses flash an ‘ 'Open me, I ’m important ! ” message to 
the prospect’s brain. And he opens and reads your mail 
matter while the slovenly addressed messages of your 
competitors gasp with despair in the waste-basket. 

Were the sales-value of appearance the only advantage 
in using addressographed addresses, this would alone 
bring big dividends. But cost also should be considered. 
Here is the actual cost per thousand of the three methods 
of addressing mail matter: 


Handwritten addresses ;^i 25 

Typewritten addresses. ... 250 

Addressograph addresses (facsimile typewriting) . 07 


p^er thousand 


Considering these facts and figuies, does not sound 
business judgment demand that you at least investigate 
the addressograph system? 


C oncerns that rely solely on mail matter returned 
through the post office, as a means of eliminating 
the names of persons who have moved or gone out of busi- 
ness, are cherishing a delusion. Only a small percentage 
of such undeliverable mail matter ever drifts back to its 
source of mailing. 

To check their lists for names of persons who have 
moved, some concerns adopt the plan of periodically 
issuing all follow-up matter under first-class postage, in 
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**By sending out your printed salesmen in the garb of a sloven 
you Ml fhetr chances of making a sale” 
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-MAKING THE PROSPECT EAGER TO READ IT 


“Five days if intended for delivery by _ city or rural carrier. Ten 
days if intended fo|' general delivery service at an office having a city 
carrier service. Fifteen days from offices not havmg city carrier 
service, unless mtended for delivery by rural earner.” 

This does not apply in cases where a notice reading: 
^^Retum in seven days” (or whatever period is desired) 
appears on the envelope in connection with sender’s name 
and address. In such cases undeliverable mail is re- 
turned to sender at the end of the period specified in 
the return notice. 

‘ ‘Every piec e of first-class mail returned 
in accordance with the sender’s return card 
shall bear on its face an endorsement of the 
reason for its return, such as ‘ Refused, 

‘ Removed,’ ‘ Deceased,’ ‘ Unclaimed, 

‘Cannot be found,’ ‘Present address un 
Imown,’ ‘Address incomplete,’ etc., and 
shall also be endorsed ‘Returned to writer,’ 
and bear a postmark showing the date of 
return and the name of the post office from 
which returned. The endorsement ‘un 
claimed ’ should pot be used if a more defi 
nite reason of non-dehvery can be given 

To insure the prompt re 
turn of undeliverable mail 
matter a return-notice 



* ‘By addressing your printed salesmen in first-class style you flash c 
Open me — I m important!’ message to the prospect's hrain" 


important!’ message to the prospect’s irain" 
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THE LAW AS TO IINDELIVERABLE MAIL 


should be printed in the upper left-hand comer of the en- 
velope. The model form given by the post office is shown 
in Form IV. 

Undeliverable mail matter that bears such a return-notice 
is sent back to sender promptly at the expiration of the 
specified period. If sender’s name and address does not 
appear on the envelope, however, it is sent to the Dead 
Letter Office at Washington, D. C., opened, and then re- 
turned to sender. For mail matter to run the gamut of 
this routine takes many weeks and often months, which 
delay is costly to the advertiser. 

The postal regulations regarding the return of second, 
third and fourth-class matter, read: 

“If matter of the second class mailed by the public, and of the 
third and fourth classes of obvious value, is undeliverable, the 
postmaster will notify the sender of that fact; and such matter 
will be returned to the sender only upon new prepayment of postage. 
After notification of non-dehvery such matter will be held not longer 
than two weeks, unless the office of mailing be so remote from the 
office of address that a response could not be received from the 
sender within that time.” 

The rate of postage for the return of matter of the sec- 
ond class is one cent for each 4 oimces or fraction thereof; 
of the third class the same as that chargeable when it was 
first mailed. First-class matter is returned free. 

Absolute reliance should not he placed on the return oj 
mail matter that cannot be delivered. From the postal 
regulations it would seem that the return of such matter 
is left largely to the discretion of postal clerks. 

The postal regulations in this connection read: 

“Letters are opened and returned to the writers if 'practicable, 
except such as contain advertising matter only, the return of which is 
nob required 

“Domeetic printed matter obviously without value, including 
piinted single postal cards, must not be sent to the Division of Dead 
Letters when unclaimed, except that upon which postage is due, but 
must be disposed of as waste paper, and the proceeds taken up and 
accounted for as other postal revenue ” 
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THE MODEL FORM OF ADDRESS 


A concern that issues many thousands of circulars each 
month felt that much of its undehverable mail matter 
was not being returned as it should be. A test was de- 
cided upon. One hundred letters were addressed to 
purely fictitious persons in different parts of the country, 
and mailed under third-class postage. A seven-day re- 
turn notice, as prescribed by the post office, was printed 
in the upper left-hand comer of each envelope. Yet at 
the end of three weeks from the date of mailing, less than 
thirty per cent of the fictitiously addressed letters were 
returned to senders by the post office. 



Form IV: Correct form of address recommended by the post office. 

Convinced by this test that his concern was losing 
hundreds of dollars weekly through sending mail to per- 
sons who had left their former addresses, the advertising 
manager sent one of his staff to the post office to inquire 
into the matter of returns. Here is his written report: 

“Wliile in the post office this morning to see the superintendent 
of incoming mail, I saw something that I woidd have given a good 
■deal to get a photograph of. One of the mail clerks had a large 
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LIST-EFFICIENCy DEPETOS ON CARE 


hamper basket, about the size of a desk, into which he was throwing 
after tearing them in two, misdirected circulars and advertising 
matter. They would not let me get near enough to read the nota- 
tions on the envelopes . . . but what I did see was a striking 
object lesson in the enormous waste that occurs through the mis- 
directing of mail. ” 

One method to offset this waste is to periodically send 
mailiag lists to the postmaster in each town, with the 
request that he blue-pencil the names of persons who are 
no longer receiving their mail through his office. 

Section 549, paragraph 3, of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, 1902, reads as follows: 

‘Tostmasters must not furnish lists of names of persons receiving 
mail at their oflSce. . . . Lists of names sent to postmasters 
for revision must be returned to the sender when postage is provided 
for that purpose, but no new names must be added to the lists. 
Postmasters may, xf they so desire, however, cross off the names of 
those who have moved away or are deceas^ ” 

Note particularly that the postmaster is not compelled 
to render this service. Your letter to him, enclosing your 
mailing list should be in the nature of a polite request, 
pointing out that it is as much to his advantage as yours, 
to remove “dead’^ names from your list, as by so doing 
he wiU save his office a large amount of work in handling 
mail that cannot be delivered. 


T OO much care cannot possibly be devoted to the 
right handling of a mailiag list. Used with ordinary 
care and common sense a mailing list can be made to pro- 
duce a wealth of sales with clock-hke regularity. But, 
Hke any other form of business records, mishandling re- 
sults in uncertainty and loss. A mailing list should be 
entered up, checked and handled as carefully as a set of 
books. Then there wiU. be no cause for complaint of loss 
due to sending mail matter on aimless journeys around 
the country to persons who have died, moved or gone out 
of business. 
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Irrespective of press advertising, you can obtain the hvest kind of 
names at an average cost of only one cent each” 


Chapter XIX 

How MANUFACTURERS 
Obtain Live Names 

T race the evolution of any method of doing any- 
thing — ^no mattep: what it is — and one fact will 
always stand out strong and clear: that the method 
was developed from the complex to the simple. 

This is particularly true of business methods. At the 
start they are shrouded in brain-befuddling complexity. 
They are striking examples of going the longest way 
around to reach a given point. Then little by little the 
men that use these plans strip them of their wasteful 
track-crossing and continuajl duplication of effort; and 
the once complex method is transformed into a marvel 
of simplicity. 

As one philosopher puts it, ‘'The obvious is always 
the last thing we see.’^ 
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CUTTING THE COST OF GETTING NAMES 


Certain advertising methods furnish striking proof 
of this tendency — the obtaining of names in particular. 
Thousands of advertisers are daily struggling in the 
morass of complexity in an endeavor to obtain new names 
of ‘dive” prospects. They blissfully travel the longest, 
the most uncertain, and the most expensive route to 
obtain names. Through press advertising they rush 
blindly among the ninety-one million inhabitants of the 
United States, trusting to luck to micover the compara- 
tive handful of persons who are prospects for their goods. 
They squander their time, their money, and their efforts 
in wrestling with an advertising method that is a monu- 
ment to utter complexity, and ignore the simple way 
that leads to profits. 

Truly, “The obvious is always the last thing we see.” 

In this case the obvious is that the names of live pros- 
pects can be obtained from sources other than press ad- 
vertising, and with a tremendom saving in time^ money 
and effort. Advertisers who are now paying from i o cents 
to $25 apiece for names obtained through press adver- 
tising, can obtain just as live prospects by the simple 
way, at an average cost of only one cent a name/ 

And the simple way is — get the names from directories, 
from press clippings, from your present customers, from 
special representatives, from addressing companies, etc. 

Scores of advertisers, in every conceivable line of busi- 
ness, are following this plan to their great profit. They 
have brought their methods from the complex to the 
simple. And by so doing they have improved their 
advertising, have shortened the time it takes to get 
orders, and have shaved down costs almost to the van- 
ishing point. 

“But,” you say, “my business is different. Some 
concerns can no doubt profitably use this plan, but for 
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OBTAINING “HARD-TO-GET” NAMES WITH EASE 


any one of a dozen reasons it won’t work in my business. ” 
But is your business different f^can others? Is your 
name-getting problem any more difficult than that of 
the manufacturer whose goods appeal only to persons 
who have lost an eye, an arm, or a leg? Or of the spe- 
cialty manufacturer who appeals only to persons using 
a certam kind of stove? Or of the concern that con- 
centrates efforts on persons with a $5,000 a year in- 
come? Or of the store that considers as prospects only 
persons with children? Or of the manufacturer inter- 
ested in none but persons who are thinking of — ^not yet 
actually — ^building new residences? Or of the manu- 
facturers’ a.gent who wants to know, and does know, each, 
day the name, home town, business connection and 
financial responsibility of every person who comes to 
his city to purchase goods at wholesale? 

Can you imagine names more difficult to obtain than 
these? Yet in each of the cases mentioned firms are 
obtainmg these hard-to-get 
names without spending a 
single cent in advertising 
for them, and without wast- 
ing their efforts on persons 
who are not interested in -- 
their goods. And they are 
doing this at an aicras^c 
cost of only one cent a name] 

What these conc'crns am 
doing you can do. Like 
them, you can like ihc 
short road to th(‘ sri’c find 
can cut down ('oi-v.d(‘ia- 


LIST 

Of lirsonsWitK a $5,000 
A Year Income 



bly your cost of getting 
names. 


'"One manufacturer concentrates 
hts efforts on persons mth a 
^fiOO-oryear income’* 
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THE NINE SOURCES OF LIVE NAMES 


The main sotirces from which names of all kinds can 
be obtamed can be classified under nine headings, namely: 

1. Raling books, 

2. Directories, 

3. Press clippings, 

4. Addressing companies, 

5. From your customers and prospects, 

6. From non-competitive concerns, 

7. From your salesmen and dealer-agencies, 

8. From persons you meet, 

9. Miscellaneous methods. 

Following are specific instances of how manufacturers 
in various businesses obtain ns^nes under each of these 
nine classifications: 

Source No. 1: RA TING 
BOOKS — how to get the 
utmost out of them 

N ames gathered from this source are about as ac- 
curate and reliable as can be obtained. The 
financial agencies take extreme care to insure this, for 
in their business accuracy in names and addresses is a 
vital essential. That is why rating books are so widely 
used for list-compihng purposes. Thousands of concerns 
who are not particularly interested in financial ratings 
buy these books solely for use as circulanzing Hsts. 

The simplicity of copying names from rating books 
blinds many concerns to their full possibilities. For 
instance, the ability to pay is often the only test to 
which some firms subject names taken from rating books. 
They entirely overlook the fact that a man with a 
$10,000 rating has an entirely different business view- 
point from a man with a $50,000 rating. A line of 
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TJSmG RATING BOOKS IN A NEW WAY 


appeal that will sell goods to firms with the former 
rating wiU often fall flat when used on firms with 
the latter rating and vice versa. One manufactur- 
ing firm operates, with unusual success, a mail-sales 
plan that appeals to each prospect according to his 
viewpoint as shown by his rating. In staging this 
seUing-plan they first decide on the class of trade to be 
appealed to — butchers, grocers, druggists, etc. Broad- 
cast appeals are avoided — one class of business is con- 
centrated on at a time. The next step is to split the 
class of business into types as determined by rating. 
Experience has taught the firm the viewpoints of firms 
and individuals with various ratings. A distinct style 
of appeal is then made to each type of prospect. The 
same basic appeal is made to everyone circularized, but 
it is handled or played up according to the viewpoint of 
the individual type. 

In selling an aj-ticle priced at a few dollars, this plan 
of splitting the appeal may not be worth while. But it 
is of inestimable value in selling articles such as ad- 
dressing machines, adding machines, cash registers, 
store systems, etc., where the nature of the equipment 
depends on the size of the prospect’s business. 

Another way in which some concerns overlook valuable 
prospects is in taking the opinion of the rating-book 
people as final. Because a man is not mentioned in a 
rating book it is not an infallible sign that ho is not a 
good prospect. Many individuals and firms, retailers 
in particular, pay but little attention to the requests 
of financial reporting agencies, as they pay cash for every- 
thing they buy. This is particularly true in country 
towns. 

To avoid missing prospects in this way it is well to 
check the names you intend taking from a rating book 
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DIRECTORIES OFF THE BEATEN PATH 


with those in a trade directory, a local telephone book 
or city directory, and to obtain further reports from 
local sources on names not listed in the rating book. 



Source No. 2: DIRECT- 
ORIES — tests that determine 
the value and accuracy of names 


T ell the average man that directories are a valuable 
source of names and his mind will instantly call up 
a picture of say a city directory, a telephone directory, 
a local blue book, and one or two different trade direct- 
ories. And there it stops. His daily business has 
brought him into touch with only a limited number of 
directories, The number of directories, other than city 
and telephone, published annually in the United States 
alone is so great that it is appalling. They cover lines, 
classes of business, occupations and fields undreamed of 
by most persons. 

It is a simple matter to obtain trade directories of 
every kind, from blacksmiths to art stores. If you sell 
to any line or lines of trade it will pay you to write to 
the publishers of trade journals in these lines and find 
out where trade directories can be obtained. In many 
cases the publishers of a trade journal also issue an an- 
nual directory of firms in the business. Inquiry among 
directory publishers in general will also yield names and 
kinds of diiectories unknown to the aveiage man. As 
an example of directories of this nature, there are : ‘ ‘Tele- 
phony’s directory of telephone companies; Brown’s 
directory of American gas companies; McGraw’s direct- 
ory of electric light, gas and electric railways; Thomas’ 
directory of American manufacturers; also a directory 
of the users of power plants throughout the United States, 
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WHAT TO WATC H IH HSmO DIRECTOIOES 

giving the kind and size of the plant, by whom made, 
when installed, for what purpose used, and the name of 
the man in charge. 

To give a complete list of all the directories published 
in the United States would require more pages than there 
are in this book. And even if it were possible to compile 
a complete list of directories, it would be doubtful of 
value, as the list is constantly changing. ^ If you are 
interested in obtaining names from directories, and you 
should be, as they offer you tremendous sales opportuni- 
ties, your best plan is to write to the publishers of trade 
journals in lines you wish to cover, and to directory 
publishers in general, stating your requirements and asking 
* what they have to offer. This procedure will quickly 
supply you with many valuable sources of names. 

But while directories afford a valuable source of names 
they, like everything else 
in the world, are not in- 
fallible by any means. 

Constantly changing trade 
conditions often push a new 
directory in the out-of-date 
class a few months after it 
is published. As an instance 
of this, in the directory of 
one of the eastern cities the 
publishers had to alter 
184,280 of the 242,447 
names and addresses given 
in the preceding edition. 

To offset this disadvantage 
many directory publishers 
issue monthly supplemental 
lists to be used in connec- 
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HOW TO ASSAY LISTS OF NAMES 


■tion with their directories. These lists give new names, 
names of persons who have gone out of business, changes 
in addresses, and changes in firm name. 

If you can circularize the names in a directory within 
a week or so after it is issued, you will generally have 
no trouble with ‘'dead” letters. In cases where you use 
a directory some months after it is pubhshed, and where 
the publishers do not issue supplemental lists, it is a good 
plan to list the names by towns and have a local resident 
■check each list for accuracy. Justices of the peace, post- 
masters, bank cashiers, and so on, can render valuable 
service in this connection, as explamed in Chapter XVIII. 

Time taken in checking lists is always well spent. 
You do not expect to pick plums off a tree without first 
cultivating the tree and the ground. Likewise you can- 
not expect to pick sales out of a list without ‘ 'cultivating ” 
it by devoting some time and thought to it. 

A plan used by many concerns is to obtain similar lists 
•of names from several sources and to check one list with 
another. In this way the possibility of loss through errors 
in names is reduced to a minimum. A further check is 
to use a "try-out” on a few thousand names selected at 
random from the entire list. The percentage of orders 
and of returned ‘ 'dead” letters that result from this test 
wih be in exact ratio to what will be produced by the 
entire list. 

In other words, suppose you have a list of 1 5,000 names, 
and decide to try it out. You send mail matter to 3,000 
names selected at random from the list, with the result 
that you obtain $1,500 worth of orders and receive back 
from the postoffice 150 letters that cannot be delivered 
on account of wrong addresses, concerns having gone 
•out of business, and &o forth. The same percentage of 
orders and returned letters will prove out on the entire 
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SALES POINTERS THAT HIDE IN NEWSPAPERS 


list of 15,000 names. Thus, you will obtain $7,500 worth 
of orders, and will receive back from the postoffice 750 
^'dead” letters. 

Tests on scores of widely different lists and propositions 
show that this method of figuring, known as the Law of 
Averages, always works out, generally exactly, but never 
with mere than an average of 1% difi'erence between 
results from the try-out list and the entire list. 

It is important to remember that you should never 
use less than 1,000 names for a try-out, and these names 
should be representative of the entire list by being 
selected at random and covering every territory repre- 
sented by the complete list. The greater the percent- 
age of names selected for a try-out in proportion to 
the entire list, the more accurate will be the final results. 



Source No. 3: PRESS 
CLIPPINGS — how to me 
newspapers as trade scouts 


T he press teems with business-getting opportunities 
for the man who can read between the lines. Few 
are the lines of business that cannot pick up live pointers 
from almost any issue of a newspaper, a magazine or a 
trade journal. The scouts of the press see to it that these 
tips are “hot off the bat.''^ '^ou get tips cn prospects 
while they are in the buying mood. If you are selling 
articles or service that can be used in the home— furniture, 
decorations, pictures, rugs, roofing materials, labor- 
saving devices, etc.— it avails you but Httle to know that 
John Jones has built a home and is living in it. But if 
you get an advance tip — as you can from the press — that 
John Jones is thinking of starting to build a homCj you have 
Opportunity tugging at your arm. 
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These three charts show how hy analyzing even the most commonplace 
newspaper notice sales-potnters can be uncovered for almost every line. 
Few are the news items that do not hold sales-possibihttes for some one. 
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ACTION NECESSARY IN HANDLING CLIPPINGS 


Tucked away in an odd corner of a newspaper is a short 
account of an engagement. Of what value is this to the 
business world? To real-estate men it signifies that the 
husband-to-be is right in line for the purchase of a home 
or the renting of an apartment; to furniture stores it 
holds out the possibilities of a sale of household goods; 
to banks the chance to obtain one, maybe two, savings or 
checking accounts; to insurance men, a live prospect 
for insurance. And the wife-to-be is a live prospect for 
an account with one or more department stores; neighbor- 
hood retailers, too, can easily find out where the new home 
will be located, and make an early appeal for trade. The 
list of opportunities for business can be continued almost 
without end. Hardly a news-item appears but what 
offers sales opportunities to someone. 

It ’s all a question of looking into the announcement in- 
stead of at it. As you read your newspaper or trade 
journal ponder each item you see and test it with, ‘ ‘What 
is there in it for me?’’ Look into it from the viewpoint 
of your business and you will discover sales opportunities 
undreamed of at first glance. The three charts on page 
310 show how sales opportunities can be pulled out of 
even the most commonplace news item. Apply the 
same idea to your daily reading and you will harvest a 
wealth of valuable trade pointers. 

More and more, business men are learning that sub- 
scription to a press-clipping service pays big dividends. 
The cost varies according to the kind and number of 
clippings you require, but a service sufficient for the 
average business can be obtained for about five dollars 
a month. 

Quick action is necessary to turn the clippings into 
dollars. They should rank in importance in your office 
with your incoming mail, and be looked upon as live 
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BUYING NAMES IN THE OPEN MARKET 


inquiries. Follow them up immediately and you have 
practically a clear field for business, but delay action 
for even a few days and you invite a horde of competitors. 



Source No. 4: ADDRESS-^ 
ING COMPANIES— the 

kind of service ihe^ render 


F rom a properly equipped addressing company any 
advertiser can obtain service of inestimable value. 
The service it renders is of two kinds: first, the supplying 
of names of every conceivable kind; second, service in 
addressing mail matter to these names. The second 
division of its business is not of particular importance, 
for anyone can address mail matter. But the first di- 
vision is of great importance to the advertiser, for he can 
obtain from an addressing company, at low cost, names 
and addresses that he could not unearth in months of per- 
sistent effort. 

In the addressing business * ‘many are called but few 
are chosen.’’ To open an addressing office is a compara- 
tively simple matter, but to conduct it as it should be 
conducted requires a high degree of organizing ability 
and a “nose for names.” 

It is a simple matter to compile for yourself, or to buy 
in the open market, ordinary lists of names such as those 
of business houses in any retail, wholesale, jobbing or 
manufacturing trade in any state or group of states, or 
lists of persons of any stated occupation, or consumers 
of certain goods. But it is not so easy to obtain names of 
one-eyed, or one-armed or one-legged persons, or of per- 
sons in a given state who own pianos or stoves, together 
with the name of the piano or stove owned by each; or a 
list of families of any stated income from ^i.oo a day to 
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A BUSINESS SHERLOCK HOLMES 


$50,000 a year, together with data on how many children 
each family has, their sex and ages, occupation and 
scale of living. 

Yet you can obtain names and data of this sort from a 
well-equipped addressing company. One of the best 
organized and most rehable addressing companies in the 
United States is the Chicago Addressing Company, 
Chicago, 111 . This company has millions of names on 
file classified and sub-classified in dozens of different 
ways. It specializes in supplymg, at low cost, names that 
are considered impossible to obtain except by press ad- 
vertising. 

Before going to any considerable trouble in compiling 
lists it is advisable to first find out what an addressing 
company has to offer. In 
many cases you will find that 
the addressing company al- 
- ready has on file the identi- 
cal list you are looking for, 
or that it can compile a list 
for your individual use at 
much less cost than you 
could do the work yourself. 

‘ ^Take our Chicago service, 
for instance,” said Mr. Wil- 
liam W. DeW ees, president of 
the company: Marshall 

Field & Company wish to 
mail a circular about baby 
buggies to every family in 
the city with a baby and 
an income of $5,000, we can 
give them a list with street 
numbers, and teh the num- 
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them are obtatned by per- 
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HOW ‘‘PRIVATE INFORMATION” IS OBTAINED 


ber of children below five years of age, and their 
sexes. 

“The method by which we obtain this information is 
not so very complex. Every day our distributors go 
over Chicago and its suburbs, calling at homes. After 
each name in our Chicago lists is entered the estimated 
valuation of the house or flat building in which each per- 
son resides, and while this is to a certain extent guesswork, 
we can thereby classify each person according to income. 
From the janitor or neighbors our distributors have 
learned the number of children in each family, with their 
ages and sex, as well as the occupations of adults and the 
names of single adults in each household. Once obtained 
the revision of this list is easy, for we add and erase names 
according to the daily birth and death report of the city, 
and revise addresses from the daily reports of our dis- 
tributors. 

“If a circular addressed to Mr. John Smith, 1483 Cot- 
tage avenue, is refused because Mr. Smith has moved, 
the distributor learns the new address if possible. If Mr. 
Smith still lives in the city, the distributor writes the new 
address on the envelope. Envelopes with the new ad- 
dresses are brought back to the office every night. If the 
party has moved out of Chicago his name is stricken off 
our city list, 

“Our lists of salaried men in Chicago include 25,000 
men in the business district, and is topped off by 285 
millionaires, who seem to have an odd fascination for 
advertisers. In thirty-six suburban towns within twenty 
miles of Chicago we have the names of. 15,000 heads of 
families. 

‘ ‘Outside of Chicago our lists cover the United States, 
Canada, a large portion of Latin America, and many 
foreign countries. They are divided into general and 
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special lists. The former are made up of great classes^ 
such as merchants, manufacturers, corporations and 
consumers. The largest general list is that containing 
2,000,000 farmers’ names and is made up from the local 
tax books, so that only responsible, prosperous men are 
included. Next in size is our list of 500,000 consumers, 
compiled from various sources, but containing the names 
of persons that are known to be purchasers for families. 
This is a favorite with mail-order houses. The general 
list most often used is that of 120,000 country stores, 
divided into two classes — ^those rated below $1,000 and 
those above. As these country stores handle many lines 
of goods they are circularized oftener by wholesalers and 
manufacturers than any other one class. Our trade lists 
are sub-classified geographically according to rating and 
the branch of trade handled, so that advertisers can reach 
precisely the kind of 
men they want to inter- 
est in any special terri- 
tory. Altogether we 
have more than 3,500 
separate and distinct 
classifications. 

"Our special lists re- 
quire more ingenuity in 
compilation than general 
trade lists, for they enter 
into intimate particulars 
of the lives of the per- 
sons listed. For ex- 
ample, we have just 
furnished a list of people 
throughout the United 
States who have stoves, 
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giving the number of stoves and make. This was com- 
piled for a large house that sells repairs for every stove 
ever made anywhere, and each person on that list will 
receive not a general circular, but a facsimihe typewrit- 
ten letter giving number and make of his stove and calling 
attention to the fact that the company can supply repairs 
for it whenever needed. 

"There’s nothing mysterious about the way we get 
these names and facts. During the summer vacation 
there are thousands of school children who are glad to 
make a little pocket money. We j&rst write to a banker 
in a town asking him to recommend honest boys and 
girls, and then pay these children a penny each for names 
of people, accompanied by the required data about their 
stoves, furnaces, etc. We get names of people who own 
pianos or organs, who play on any kind of instrument 
from a bass drum to a mandolin, who are card players, 
or invalids, or members of a brass band. We have stand- 
ing orders for daily lists of accidents, deaths, births, and 
marriages. One firm of artificial eye dealers pays us 
five cents for every case reported of the loss of an eye, 
and we also get five cents each for reporting accidents 
involving the loss of a leg or an arm. A baby-food maker 
pays us two cents each for reports of births. Deaths 
bring a penny apiece; they are used by memorial card- 
men, monument makers, and firms that enlarge photo- 
graphs. Every time a list is called for we revise it. ” 

Care must be taken, too, to send out advertising mail 
so that it will arrive at a favorable moment. We make 
a practice of never mailing on Friday; not because it is 
believed to be unlucky, but because the matter 
arrives on busy Monday morning. Saturday, too, is 
a good day to avoid, being a half holiday part of the 
year and a busy day always. I think that on the other four 
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days advertising matter stands a better chance of being 
read if it arrives after noon, for the first mail in the 
morning is always heavy, while those later in the day 
are light. 

A S stated on page 308, extreme care shotild be used 
in bu3ring lists. Before you risk hundreds of dollars 
in circularizing a complete list, you should make a pre- 
liminary try-out on a few thousand names to determine 
in advance if the list will pay well. 

You should also have a strict tmderstanding with the 
firm from which you buy the list regarding returned 
mail. Reliable addressing companies guarantee the 
accur'acy of their lists by offering to reftmd a certain 
sum per thousand for returned mail. They are anxious 
to obtain such returned letters as it enables them to keep 
their lists up to date. The Chicago Addressing Com- 
pany, for example, (pays $io per thousand for *‘dead'' 
letters received through its lists. They also guarantee 
their lists to average 97% in accuracy. Naturally the 
accuracy of a list depends to a large extent upon its na- 
ture. Lists of general stores are guaranteed to be 98% 
accurate; farmers, 95%; hardware stores, 99%, and so on. 

Every advertiser should make it a point to find out 
just what service an addressing company can render 
him. The result of this investigation will often surprise 
him by showing him how he can obtain at remarkably 
low cost the identical kind of uapies he is at present pay- 
ing big money to obtain through press advertising. Inci- 
dentally he will learn that many concerns who have the 
reputation of using ^ ^general advertising’^ exclusively, 
are heavy users of Direct Advertising. They have reached 
the point where they want tangible results from their ad- 
vertising ^penditure and are gradually cutting down 
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their general advertising in favor of Direct Advertising. 

Two concerns who are generally considered to be ex- 
clusive users of general advertising are Armour & Co., 
and Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. Yet while investigating 
the Chicago Addressing Company, before recommending 
its service, it transpired that both these companies place 
large and regular orders for Direct Advertising. And 
daily other users of general advertising are seeing the 
light and are joining the ranks of Direct Advertisers. 
Among them are such well-known firms as: National 
Cash Register Co., Packard Motor Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Ed. V. Price Co., John 
Deere Plow Co., Washbum-Crosby Co., Western Clock 
Co. (“Big Ben'' clocks). 



Source No. 5: How to induce 
your CUSTOMERS and 
PROSPECTS tosuppl^ names 


M any firms systematically circularize their entire 
customer lists'asking for names and addresses of 
persons who might be interested in their goods. The 
success of this plan depends largely upon the way in 
which you have cultivated the friendship of your cus- 
tomers, and also upon the nature of your business and 
their business. In most cases, however, you will find 
that a tactfully written letter enclosing a blank to be 
filled out and a stamped return-addressed envelope, 
will produce a large number of live naines. This plan 
is fully explained on page 403. 

Where you are selHng alow- or medium-priced specialty 
you can often clinch sales and obtain new names at one 
stroke. Here is the way one firm does it: Persons on 
its prospect list who have proved unresponsive to a long 
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OBTAmmG VALUABLE NAMES FREE 


follow-up are scheduled, for a special offer in the form of a 
reduced price. They are told that for a limited time 
they can obtain the article advertised at one-half or two- 
thirds of its regular listed price. This reduction is offered 
in consideration of their suppl3ring a certain number of 
names of friends or even strangers who might be inter- 
ested in the advertiser’s goods. A thorough explanation 
is made as to what constitutes a prospect. They are 
required to list these names on a blank provided for the 
purpose and to send it in with their order for the goods 
at a reduced price. Some concerns rely on the customer’s 
honesty to supply accurate names; others verify the list 
before filling the or^er at the cut price. 

A variation of this plan is to ask for names of prospects 
and offer the person who supplies them a certain com- 
mission on all sales made to persons whose names he 
supplies. 



Source No. 6: How to obtain 
live names from NON-COM- 
PETITIVE CONCERNS 


N ON-COMPETITIVE concerns that sell to the same 
Hnes of trade are generally witling to exchange lists 
of prospects or customers. For example, publishers 
exchange lists of subscribers with great success. Per- 
*sons who buy one magazine can generally be induced 
to buy another. Finns who use duplicating machines are 
live prospects for addressing machines; users of type- 
writers, for duplicating machines, office taUdng-machines, 
etc. Similarly, men’s furnishing stores that handle a 
popular line of men’s clothes are live prospects for shirt 
manufacturers, tie manufacturers, men’s novelty manu- 
facturers, and so on. No matter what your Hne of busi- 
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ness, you can always find concerns selling to the same 
trade who are willing to exchange lists of prospects or 
customers with you. 

If they are unwilHng to let their lists of names go out of 
their possession, you can get around this dif&culty by 
exchanging supplies of printed matter in sealed, stamped 
and unaddressed envelopes. Then each concern has the 
other’s envelopes addressed right in its own office, and 
msuled. Proof of mailing can be obtained by post-office 
receipts. 

This plan is used with great success by a number of 
concerns in various lines of business. By it you can ob- 
tain the use of valuable lists of names at no cost. 

Source iVo. 7; How to obtain 
names from SALESMEN 
and DEALER^AGENCIES 



D ealers who handle your goods are a fruitful source 
of live names. While you should never leave it 
to the dealer to follow-up your prospects or customers, you 
can use him to compile valuable lists for you. 

His permanent-customer list is of great value to you. 
Get him to send you a copy, and add it to your own pros- 
pect list. Or, if he will not part with the list, you can 
generally obtain use of it under the plan detailed under 
Source No. 6. 

Another way is to make it worth his while to have his 
clerks obtain the name and address of every person who 
asks for, or is shown, your goods. This list offers great 
sales possibilities to you. Most dealers have no objection 
to ycur appealing direct to their clerks, through your 
house-organ or by means of letters, and offering them a 
certain sum per hundred names. The dealer can muster 
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no real objection, for in making sales it increases his 
profits. 

Your salesmen on the road, too, can supply many 
names of live prospects. Most salesmen have prospects 
of their own in addition to names of those with which 
you supply them. You can help your salesmen as well 
as yourself by putting these names on your regular follow- 
up lists and thus reinforcing their efforts. Some firms 
ask their salesmen to supply a certain number of new 
names each month; other firms insist on it. Whether 
you should request or insist depends on the type of men 
in your sales-force. Generally speaking, however, a firm 
request, coupled with an explanation how thesuppljdngof 
names will help the salesmen, is the better plan. 



Source No. 8: How to get 
names of prospects from 

PERSONS YOU MEET 


T his method is not recommended as a sole means of 
building up a prospect list. For such purpose it is 
naturally too slow. But as a means of making quick 
sales it is* full of possibilities. Nearly every business 
man you meet can give one or two tips on live prospects. 
Some men are quite- willing for you to quiz them on busi- 
ness opportunities. Others have to be handled diplo- 
matically and made to give up information in the guise 
of everyday business conversation. 

The next time you lunch with a party of business 
men, or sit in a smoking car with a number of salesmen, 
note particularly the trend of the conversation. You 
will generally find at least one man who is out for in- 
formation. Notice how he directs the thoughts of the 
others and holds their conversation to his own line of 
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thought. When it shows signs of switching to generali- 
ties he jumps in with a specific anecdote along the lines 
of what he wants to know. Then one of his party- 
matches his story with another, and so on. Within a 
short time he has a fund of information that will lead him 
direct to sales. 

You can use this method at any time — ^with men you 
meet in the office, at luncheon, on the cars, at the club, 
or socially. Use it persistently, and it -will supply you 
with many valuable leads to business. Many a big sale 
is traceable to a chance remark that fell on the ears of a 
man who knew enough to act on it. 



Source No. 9: MISCEL- 
LANEOUS METHODS 
for obtaining live names 


A METHOD used successfully by many firms is to 
advertise in the classified columns of local news- 
papers for persons to compile lists of names. This plan 
is particularly applicable to small towns and country 
districts where everyone knows everyone else’s business. 
Many names of live prospects not easily obtainable by 
ordinary means, can be gathered in this way. Persons 
who reply to the advertisements are offered a certain 
sum per hundred names. Specific instructions are given 
them as to the kind of names to list, how to obtain 
them, and so forth. 

Cashiers and assistant cashiers of banks can generally 
be induced to undertake work of this nature. Their 
business connections make it easy for them to supply 
accurate names and addresses of the exact kind required. 

Postmasters and justices of the peace can and will 
render valuable service in checking lists of names. The 
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post-office regulations prohibit postmasters from supply- 
ing new names, but they are allowed to check lists for 
accuracy and to strike off “dead’’ names. Full details 
of the procedure to be followed in dealing with postmas- 
ters is given on page 300. Justices of the peace usually 
have a lot of time on their hands which they are not 
averse to turning into money by supplying names and 
checking lists. If you do not wish to go to the trouble 
of lookmg up the names of justices of the peace, you can 
address your letters, “Justice of the Peace, Blanktovm.” 

Each one of the methods detailed in this chapter has 
stood the test of experience. They have enabled other 
concerns to obtain the livest kind of names at a ridicu- 
lously low cost as compared with what it would cost to 
obtain the same names by press advertising. And in 
many cases these methods will yield names that simply 
cannot be obtained by press advertising. By persistently 
and systematically using the nine methods detailed any 
concern can quickly build up and maintain lists of names 
that when properly followed up will produce a steady 
stream of orders. 
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Lists are relatively oj greater importance to the wholesaler than to the 
manufacturer, as he needs to concentrate his efforts on sale^* 

Chapter XX 

How WHOLESALERS 
Obtain Live Names * 

T here is a wholesaler of men’s wear whose name 
is at once thought of when good clothes are 
mentioned to the retailer. For years — even 
before circularization began to be taken up to any 
extent — ^this wholesaler has been circularizing the retail 
trade. This circularization cost, for the entire period, he 
has frequently claimed, is made up each year by the high 
repute in which the firm name now stands — b . striking 
tribute to “live” letters and circulars mailed regularly 
to a carefully selected list of names. 

The wholesaler occupies a position between the manu- 
facturer and the retailer, insofar as the securing of live 
names is concerned. 
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The wholesaler may sell either to retailers, jobbers, or — 
as in some cases — ^to agents. This means that what 
already has been said in Chapter XIX in reference to 
the various ways in which- manufacturers obtain names 
applies with equal force to the wholesaler. There is 
however, this difference: 

The wholesaler must focus a great deal more attention 
on the seUing end of business than does the manufacturer. 
There are manufacturers whose product has a steady 
demand, being actually called for by distributors. As a 
consequence, it is not necessary that such a manufacturer 
put even one-half the customary stress on the sales end of 
the business. With every wholesaler, however, the dis- 
tributing end of his business is the big end. His skilled 
buyers assemble the stock and he, as distributor of that 
assembled stock, must use the most up-to-date means of 
marketing or he wiU not get the volume necessary to make 
him a profit. This makes lists of much greater importance 
to the wholesaler, relatively, than to the manufacturer or 
retailer. 

The following is the method by which a large western 
jobber secures names for circularization: The first 
source is his records. Having been in business a con- 
siderable number of years and the house records having 
been kept in such a manner as to show different classi- 
fications, it is possible, on a few moments’ notice — as 
when a new item is added to stock — ^to requisition any 
required classification of names from the proper depart- 
ment or departments. Records have been kept for years 
so as to facilitate this. 

For instance, suppose the firm decides to put in a new 
stock of patent horse collars, made particularly for draft 
horses doing farm or heavy teaming work. In this case 
the general line sold being hardware, a list is called for 
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from the proper department, of the names of hardware 
men in towns in the agricultural and teaming districts, 
who handle harness as a main or side line. This list is 
gone over carefully by the advertising department, which 
notes the sub-classifications and prepares the advertising 
matter accordingly. This gives a list, the sales value of 
which is remarkably high. 

The matter of classification and sub-classification is of 
particular importance to the wholesaler. Some of the 
classifications are made on the basis of, — size of town, 
amount of stock turned each year, kind of stock sold, 
surroimding country, whether manufacturing, agricult- 
ural, mining, quarries, fisheries or shipping, and the like. 

The trade-extension department of the sales division 
also uses further classifications of dealers who have pur- 
chased from the house for the last year or more. These clas- 
sifications are based on lines which might be handled or 
pushed to greater advantage. This gives a list of names 
to which circulars of new items or of standard items 
which are not being pushed to any great extent may be 
sent. 

As an instance: Dealers who are indifferent stove 
salesmea are sent regularly, a line of inspirational and in- 
formational literature dealing with the sale of stoves. This 
need not be sent with such regularity to firms who are 
keeping above the standard required by the house. These 
dealers will be recognized as masters of the art of stove 
salesmanship and will make up a list to which is sent a 
somewhat different line of literature. A list of this kind 
is easily drawn from house records, particularly when 
supplemented by salesmen’s reports. 

Similarly, in the credit department, letters of a certain 
dass never need be sent dealers who are themselves good 
collectors and financiers and who keep collections up to a 
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regular mark and take their discounts regularly. The 
slow dealer, on the other hand, will be forwarded, when 
so required, circular letters which will be influential in 
keeping his record with this house clear This list is 
easily compiled from house records. 

The above gives in a general way the methods of draw- 
ing lists which have a very high working value, from 
house records, where names run into thousands. By 
using the ordinary mechanical devices of classification 
in the customer files, it is possible to make up the ‘ ‘big 
list’’ so as to be separable into smaller lists, on any sub- 
classification desired. 

The second source from which the wholesaler will draw 
his live names is from reports of traveling representatives. 
Where a jobbing house is pushing a hne of specialties 
or making an effort to induce dealers to grade up their 
stocks and sell higher profit 
lines, reports from salesmen 
are of great value as a basis 
from which to draw lists for 
supplementary circular let- 
ters. The plan of the 
wholesaler referred to, is to 
send the dealer a special let- 
ter which gives him specific 
information how to sell a 
hne, how to display it, how 
to make his clerks better 
salesmen, and, in general, 
enable him to get more 
profit out of the line, by 
means of the best handling 
and the highest grade of 
salesmanship. 



Lists are drawn from house records 
and supplemented by sales- 
men’s reports" 
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A general letter will not do this. Of a general Hst 
, embracing the entire group of dealers in the United States 
and Canada, as the one sold by this house, there will be 
approximately thirty per cent who can be drummed con- 
tinuously by mail to push a special brand or line as stoves, 
cutlery, harness, silverware, or the like. About eighty per 
cent need instruction in stove salesmanship. 

Similarly, there will be — as shown by the records of 
the house — ^approximately sixty to seventy per cent of 
the entire dealer’s list that 
should be systematically cir- 
cularized to put more stress 
on some one phase of their 
business, as display or right 
pricing. 

The report that the sales- 
man turns in requires merely 
the placing of a check mark 
opposite the item or group of 
items on which it is thought 
the dealer can be circularized 
to advantage. The entire list 
of groups or items sold by 
the house is printed on a postal 
card with the request that 
the salesman put a check mark opposite those lines which, 
in his opinion, may call for special circular letters. 

Sometimes dealers may be circularized for a year, or 
even two, before they put in a line. Even on this basis 
it pays, as two years’ preliminary circularization is paid 
for many times over by two years’ business, and frequently 
a customer so secured will stay with the house for ten 
or even twenty years. As the postal cards come in from 
the salesmen, lists are made up and as a result they 
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have the great advantage of being authoritative and 
up-to-date — ^two highly important points in compiling 
lists 

A third source — small but important — ^is made up of 
those places from which may be drawn the names of new 
firms starting in business. The jobbing house referred 
to makes use of a novel method in securing names of this 
character. It has been fotmd that a large percentage of 
new businesses are started by men employed as clerks with 
old firms. In any case, when a new firm is about to start 
it invariably gets in touch with clerks in the same town or 
in the same general locality where it is located, with the 
idea of securing a man who is familiar with local trade. 

Acting upon this knowledge, this house has been sue-- 
cessful in securing names of starting firms, from clerks by 
giving small prizes — either in cash or merchandise — for 
the first report turned in of a new firm about to start. 

In the state of Minnesota in the years 1900-1901 to 
exceed three hundred hardware stores began business 
in the territory tapped by three competing railway lines 
which were building extensions. This firm was able to 
secure a line on fully eighty per cent of these new busi- 
nesses without the expense of a “business finder” on the 
road, until enough new towns were tmder way to warrant 
the expense of extra men to sell, as well as hunt down new 
firms. 

The lists used were drawn from reports furnished, for 
the most part, by clerks in stores in adjoimng territory, 
although some names were forwarded by bankers in the 
new towns. A bank usually receives advance infor- 
mation as to the opening of stores of any kind, and if 
written wfil gladly furnish the information to a whole- 
saler. Lists then can be made up and, as returns are 
received, salesmen may be sent to close the order. 
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Chapter XXI 

How RETAILERS 
Obtain Live Names 

M ore and more, retailers are finding that it pays 
well to constantly appeal direct to the buyer. 
Simply as a matter of competition it is necessary 
to do this. Every customer that a retailer has on his list 
is constantly receiving from the mail-order houses the 
most attractive advertising matter and the most per- 
suasive circulars that skilled writers can prepare. If the 
retailer does not put forward his claims as well, then the 
mere preponderance of the evidence will tend to lead the 
customer to think that the goods offered him by mail 
are better than the ones he can buy at home. And there 
is no reason why the retailer should not put out, economic- 
ally, an fflustrated circular which will get the business. 
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Again, the manufacturer and the jobber are beginning 
more and more to urge their claims, and as a result, are 
tending to tie the customer to some one line, so that the 
retailer stands more in the position of a distributor than a 
merchant. If retailers wish — ^and they certainly do— to 
keep their hold upon trade, simply as a matter of com- 
petition, they must keep their clientele well circularized. 

The retailer has one advantage over other business men ; 
it is possible for him to secure as large a list as he desires 
■without much expenditure. First, because the sources 
are so many; second, because the area in which he does 
business is comparatively restricted, and he can keep in 
touch with his list personally, as well as by mail. 

A first source from which retailers can obtain live names 
is that of directories — city, telephone, and those which 
classify names according to 'Some plan, as when based on 
occupation. In the larger cities “blue books” are ex- 
amples of the latter class. 

One of the great advantages of directories comes from 
the fact that the street numbers are invariably given, 
and not only is mail sure to be delivered more quickly, 
but there will be but a small percentage returned from the 
Post Office, as ‘ ‘unable to deliver.” 

A second source of names for the retailer is provided 
by the county and dty. In every county recorder’s 
office, as well as in the county treasurer’s office, there is 
filed a list of the tax-payers of the county. Lists of this 
character can be freely consulted and copied if desired. 
A clerk can make a list of names at odd times, and cor- 
rections can be made from year to year. This list is bound 
to be accurate, as it is based upon the most carefully 
gathered information. Lists of this kind rnay be clas- 
sified into city and country lists. Sometimes it is well 
to arrange such lists by localities — as distance from 
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the store or the amoimt and kind of taxable property 
assessed. Obviously it will pay to spend as high as from 
three to ten dollars in sohciting the business of a farmer 
who pays taxes on twenty thousand dollars’ worth of live 
stock and real estate. 

A third source from which the retailer can draw live 
names is from mail routes in the city, or rural free delivery 
routes running out of town. (Mail carriers should be 
approached on these matters while off duty.) R. F. D. 
route lists particularly are of value, as it is comparatively 
easy to secure them, and they are of greater value than 
city routes.- This method is particularly effective be- 
cause it is possible not only to obtain the farmer’s exact 
name, but also the first name of his wife, how many 
children he has, whether they are grown, or at home or 
going to school. A mail-carrier compiling a list in this 
way is also able to give definite information as to whether 
the farmer is a renter or owmer; how many acres he farms 
or owns, general prosperity, and the like. In some cases, 
where it is designed to feature articles or goods appealing 
particularly to women, the names of women living along 
a mail route may be of much greater value than the 
regular list. 

In one case it was found by obtaining the given names 
of women and sending out an announcement of a millinery 
opening, that the returns' were remarkably great in pro- 
portion to the expense. It was found that the proportion 
of responses received from names addressed ‘ ‘Mrs. Mary 
Smith” rather than ‘ ‘Mrs. John Smith” was at least five 
to one. 

One advantage of mail route lists is that outgoing mail 
may be packaged and handed in for stamping a few hours 
before the mail leaves, with the certainty that the time of 
delivery on each piece will be known. Where it is de- 
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sired to use the telephone in connection with a list, this 
is of great value, as a telephone message right on the 
heels of a weU-written piece of advertising matter is 
often a winner. 

Retailers will find addressing companies may or may 
not have lists of names that may be purchased to ad- 
vantage. This depends considerably upon the size of the 
town in which the business is located. It also depends to. 
some extent upon the equipment of the retailer for cir- 
cularization and the amount of time that he has at his. 
disposal. Where a record of returns is kept, this will 
determine to a reasonable certainty the value of the list 
of names upon which the advertising matter put out was. 
used. It is well to give addressing companies a try-out, 
if only for the purpose of determining if your own 
methods of securing names are up to standard. 

TORE contests offer an excellent means of securing, 
live names. A popular 
form of contest is the voting 
contest, in which the most 
popular person, lodge, 
church, school or some 
other institution receives 
the largest number of 
votes of a number of en- 
trants. The ballots are 
prepared, these being fur- 
nished with purchases for 
a specified amount, or sent 
out in the form of coupons 
with letters, or embodied 

in advertisements that run "Clertts can he required to supply 
. . , , , names of actual and pros- 

in the local newspapers. pective customers" 
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GETTING PROSPECTS TO HELP YOU OUT 


In all cases it is necessary for the voter to sign his 
name and address, so not only furnishing such name 
and address for a Hst, but indirectly showing whether 
he is most influenced by advertising, circularization or 
direct trade. 

It is also possible to gather names for lists at special or 
■opening sales. For instance, at millinery openings a 
device that has been used with excellent success is that of 
placing several hats on display and requesting the visitors 
to the millinery department to vote on the hats. They 
are requested to arrange them in the order of their beauty 
or artistic appearance, and the one making the arrange- 
ment in the order indicated by the largest number of 
votes may be given the hat so designated. In putting on 
all contests of this kind care must be taken not to come in 
conflict with anti-lottery laws. 

Answers to advertisements furnish one source of live 
names. This source is not particularly fruitful, however, 
as it is working the long way around in order to get a 
list. The method stated in the previous paragraph is 
one that is perhaps the best for securing live names by 
means of advertising. There are, however, modifications 
of it which may be used, and for protective purposes if 
for no other reason, the retailer should build up a Hst 
from his advertising. This may be done by means of 
coupons or specialty offers, by having the individual 
answering the advertisement present in person a coupon 
at the store in return for some special privilege — as a 
discount or picture calendar, or the like. 

A certain source for names can be found in the house 
records. There is no reason why sales sHps should not 
bear the name and address of the patron. In this way 
it is not only possible to build up a Hst, but it is possible 
to judge accurately how much custom the retailer is getting 
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SALES-SLIPS A VALUABLE NAME-SOURCE 


from his various customers. This makes possible con- 
structive work in building up business. The larger the 
business, the more it calls for a “customer list.’’ 

Salesmen and delivery men can often provide names, to- 
gether with a great deal of pertinent information with 
which to build up a valuable list. In every retail business 
there is a tendency on the part of clerks to work up trade 
of their own. Every clerk 
can be required to turn in 
lists of actual and probable 
customers, and mail matter 
can be put out by the firm 
featuring points of interest 
about the business. In fact, 
in some cases these may be 
signed by the clerks to ad- 
vantage. A Minneapolis 
house secured a list of 
10,000 names by means of 
delivery men, which yielded 
excellent returns. 

Personal solicitation — one 
of the sources from which 
names are secured for lists in other lines of business — 
does not seem to work out to good advantage in most 
cases where the retailer is building up a live list. A 
solicitor can make only a limited number of calls a day, 
and as a consequence the service is very small. 

A small try-out can be made in the following marinfir : 
During sla ck times in the store, send out some of the clerks 
that can be spared to find out just what they can do in the 
way of business and name solicitation. This will prove 
in a short time the value or lack of value of the method, for 
your individual use. 



compiled datly from 
sales-shps'* 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CLASSIFIED LISTS 


Particularly in communities where a local rating bureau 
is in effect it is possible for retailers to trade lists. The best 
method of doing this is to make an arrangement with a 
number of fellow retailers who are not in competition. 
Often it is possible to exchange lists and in so doing secure 
a large number of names representing people who are sure 
to make the best possible customers. 

Once the retailer has his list it must be classified in 
order to get the greatest value out of it. It is always to 
be remembered that the retailer is selling such a wide 
range of Hnes that it will not do to use a blanket appeal. 
Everyone is interested in clothes; only people who have 
children are interested in children’s clothing. Every list 
should be so prepared, that it is possible to use any classi- 
fication that is called for. If full information concern- 
ing the prospect is entered up on his or her card, this 
will make possible as fine a classification as can be desired. 

A department-store man who uses a great deal of in- 
dividuality in his business-getting methods, says: 

‘ Tn an attempt to classify my lists so as to meet any 
emergency, I used different colored cards to indicate the 
different classifications. For instance, I used a white 
card for farm owners and a salmon card for renters. 
But I found that I never could classify my list fine enough 
and only I could use it. Besides, someone was always 
disturbing the scheme by using the wrong color card. 

‘'Now I classify my list automatically with an ad- 
dressograph. This macliine selects and addresses auto- 
matically any classification or classifications I wish to 
address, and skips the others. It addresses my circulars 
twenty times faster than they can be addressed by type- 
writer or with a pen.” 
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*' From the county recorder's office can be obtained the names and ad- 
dresses of owners of real estate throughout the entire county'’ 

Chapter XXII 

How BANKS 

Obtain Live Names 

T he first source of names for a bank mailing list 
is the personal and business acquaintances of its 
officers and employes. These are among the 
best names that can be secured, as personal knowledge of 
the various individuals makes it possible for the bank to 
send to each prospect the exact appeal that will win his 
interest. The classified section of the city directory and 
the telephone directory will furnish the next best list of 
names. 

From these combined sources, a city list, comprehen- 
sive enough for most purposes, can be secured. Next in 
importance comes a country Hst, for every bank can do a 
good deal of missionary work outside of its home city. 
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NAMES THAT AHE FREE FOR THE ASKING 


As in the first case, it is possible to compile a consider- 
able country list from memory. This, however, in many 
cases requires that verification be made for spelling and 
address. The telephone directory can be used for this 
purpose. 

Valuable lists of names can also be obtained from 
county officials. Prom the map in the county recorder’s 
office can be obtained the name and location of the owner 
of real estate — ^to the amount of five acres or more — 
throughout the entire county. In the treasurer’s office 
the tax lists will give ample opportunity both to get new 
names and verify others. These sources can be used to 
good advantage. 

There is a splendid chance to obtain business from 
farmers who visit town regularly and who do their buying 
there. Local merchants are geneially willing to give 
information of considerable value concerning farmers who 
buy at their stores. When a farmer has a checking ac- 
count at another bank or whether he prefers to take the 
risk of keeping his cash around the house, is generally 
known to the merchant with whom he does the bulk of 
his trading. It is also possible to induce merchants to 
check up spellings — particularly of foreign names, or 
similar names which frequently become “mixed” in the 
mail. 

While lists are in course of preparation it often pays to 
run small advertisements in daily papers, offering a free 
metal savings bank to all who apply for it. 

Lists so secured are valuable, and will not conflict to 
any extent with lists secured in other ways. For, in most 
cases, those answering the advertisements will be minors, 
women, or persons whose names are neither on the tax 
lists nor in the telephone directory. It is advisable to 
have this Kst checked carefully with other lists. Further, 
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NAMES FOR CHECKING- AND SAVINGS-ACCOTINTS 


the arguments for business can be so planned that even if 
a prospect does get duplicate letters because of his name 
being on both lists, there will be no harm done. 

L arge city banks will find the sources from whida 
lists are to be made up differ largely from the sources 
used by country banks. The dty bank is obliged to use 
care and discrimination in soliciting accounts, as only 
reputable accounts are desired and those which will main- 
tain a balance of from three hundred to a thousand dollars. 
Lists for soliciting checking accounts must be so complied 
as to comply with these requirements. 

A first source of names for the city banker desiring to 
solicit checking accounts is a good rating book. A clerk 
can soon compile a valuable list of names from a late rat- 
ing book — selecting only those in lines it is of advantage 
to solicit and having a required rating. 

Smaller banks in large cities find that location proves 
a determining factor in securing checking accounts. A 
device for getting lists of names that has been w'orked out 
successfully by a number of small banks is that of listing 
the names of the tenants in ofi&ce buildings within a certain 
radius of the bank. These names appear in the directories 
of the buildings and it takes but a short time to gather a 
list that can be solicited by mail at a low cost and with 
great surety of profitable returns. 

For savings accounts the restrictions necessary in se- 
curing lists do not hold. Owing to the many safeguards 
thrown about a savings account it is possible to solicit 
and accept the widest possible range of accounts. 

Lists of wage-earners, supplied by manufacturers, 
jobbers, wholesalers and other large employers of labor, 
furnish a source from which many satisfactory savings 
accounts may be solicited. 
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WHY EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING PAYS 


Exclusive and inclusive of all sources before mentioned, 
a banker has many sources for lists — ^farmers, clerks, 
stenographers, mechanics, professional men, housewives, 
etc., while names and addresses of manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers and similar sources are always available from 
directories, and always pay, 

O NE characteristic of circularization on lists of this 
kind is the length of time that returns continue to 
come in after solicitation has been discontinued. In 
some cases, savings accounts can be traced to solicitation 
letters sent out from three to five years before. This makes 
possible extended and continuous solicitation by banks. 
Where a manufacturer or jobber is obliged, from the nature 
of his business, to have a definite percentage of immediate 
returns, the banker can well afford to circularize a list on 
the surety of deferred returns. 

City banks should not fail to link up aU advertising, 
wherever possible, with a request for inquiries. A 
Chicago trust company found it possible to secure a 
valuable list of names by offering to those interested, 
booklets on various subjects connected with savings. 
The names so secured were persistently circularized until 
a large propc«rtion of the prospects were turned into pa- 
trons. 

Banks have other lines for which solicitation will pay. 
Trust companies can go after business along trust lines, 
while practically every bank has safety deposit vaults, 
the rental of which offers a fruitful field for circulariza- 
tion. Names for this purpose are easily obtained, as 
practically every business man, irrespective of rating or 
nature or size of his business, can be considered a live 
prospect. 

Timely letters, as those issued at the time reports are 
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HOW TO DRESS YOUR SALES-APPEAL 


made, also offer a paying field for the banter who wishes 
to impress his individuality upon, his clientage and secure 
new business. This list will be made up of patrons in all 
departments and the remaining lists as desired. 

Besides letters, which are particularly adapted to the 
use of small banks, circulars are a most paying medium 
for both publicity, and business-getting. This is true 
invariably for large banks, and often for smaller institu- 
tions. Circulars may range from simple statements of 
the condition of the business to more or less elaborate 
data on the functions of the bank or its departments. 
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*‘Phenomenal results were obtained by concentrating sales efforts orv 
persons similar to those who already held insurance policies'* 


Chapter XXllI 

How INSURANCE CO’S 
Obtain Live Names 

S ays a Chicago life insurance solicitor who has 
lately taken the management of the western agency: 
* Tike many solicitors, I never believed much in 
circularization methods. 

‘ ‘On one occasion, however, I noted that a large number 
of my prospects said:' *I had an excellent letter from the 

Company.* And then the prospect would 

bring out the letter and quiz me in a manner that showed 
he had thoroughly absorbed its contents. 

‘ ‘I kept track of some of those letters and found that 
my prospects were often interested by a weaker company’s 
letter — ^where I had failed to make any impression on 
them. That’s why I’m a jBrm believer now in circular- 
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BOOSTING PROFITS BY SAVING CALLS 


ization for an insurance agency — ^no matter how big or 
how small it is. ” 

Bearing out this conclusion, insurance companies that 
have made the greatest gains have invariably been lib- 
eral users of Direct Advertising. 

An insurance company manager at a recent convention 
of life managers and agents puts the matter of circular- 
ization strictly on a figure basis. He says: “Carefully 
deduced figures prepared by us show that it costs our 
agents an average of eighty cents to make a call. That 
is, counting the average working day as six hours long — 
and it is believed that six hours will cover the average 
working day of a life man — and taking the average of 
calls as reported by over six hundred of our agents, then 
it costs an equivalent of eighty cents to make a business 
call. 

“Now this cost must be charged somewhere. I hold 
that the company pays part and the agent part. Say it 
costs the company half — forty cents — for every call its 
agents ipake. Then for every call the company can save 
its agents there can be made a saving of forty cents for 
the company and as much more for the agent. 

‘ ‘This shows in a measure the wonderful field there is 
in life insurance management for the company that can 
co-operate with its field men in such a way as to cut down 
the number of calls, either to find prospects or to convince 
them once they are found. There is, in fact, no surer 
route to dividends than by cutting down the number of 
calls, for the men in the field. 

In the discussion that followed this expression of 
opinion, it was found that every company using methods 
— ^however crude — ^for obtaining live names, was making 
money and getting business from the lists, no matter how 
these lists were secured. The surprising thing, as was 
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USING PREMIUMS TO PULL NAMES 


afterwards brought out in the discussion, was that so few 
companies were making systematic use of live lists. While 
it was general knowledge that such lists paid and paid 
well, yet not half the life companies represented in the 
association were using proved and paying methods to 
enable the agent to reduce his number of calls. 

H OW a company can best obtain live names is shown by 
the record of one of the yotmger companies which has 
lately entered a western state. The slogan ojfthis company 
is co-operation with its field men. Following out this 
idea, as soon as an agency was established — ^the first 
agencies being put in in the larger cities — ^the company 
started to mail out letters requesting the recipient to fur- 
nish certain information and the company, from its home 
office, would forward a pocket card case, free of all charge. 

This plan was tried out with many variations, in order 
to find what means would build up the best list. It was 
found that classified lists used at the beginning — ^for the 
offer — ^were best. Where the first mailing list was divided 
up according to occupation, it was soon found that 
the policies offered by the company were most attract- 
ive to accountants, women stenographers, instructors 
in schools and colleges and employees getting from twenty- 
five to forty dollars a week salary. These lists were com- 
piled from city and trade directories. 

The same try-out showed that physicians, tailors, 
employing printers, advertising men and certain other 
lines made no response to an offer of this kind. Other 
classes of men, employed or in business or the professions, 
it was foimd, responded in such numbers as to make a 
fair percentage of returns. The great advantage of 
using classified lists in a case of this kind is that such 
method shows what classes are the most responsive. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF RECORDING CALLS 


In this instance it was found possible to go over the 
entire list again with different offers. One letter that was 
very successful featured the savings and return value of 
certain policies. It was so worded as to call for an esti- 
mate of future insurance that might be taken as well as 
that carried at the present time. 

The general list was gone over for replies a total of five 
times — ^three of five circularizations pa3dng well, one fair, 
while one was a failure — owing to the lack of selling quality 
in the letter. 

When replies were received at the home office, the pros- 
pect in all cases was sent from one to three follow-ups 
before the agent called on him. This made a list that was 
productive of high returns; on one list of three thousand 


names over eight hundred policies were dosed within a 


a year from the time of the 
The success of this list 
caused the manager to use 
a similar series of letters 
on lists of names sent in 
by local representatives. 
Each company represent- 
ative, from the time of 
taking up work as agent, 
was required to keep a 
record of calls made — ^both 


compilation of the list. 



successful and unsuccess- 
ful. Successful calls would 
show in the policy issued 
list. Unsuccessful calls, 
together with the reasons 
why the prospect did not 



take insurance, forwarded 
to the home office, gave 


“Agents were required to furnish a 
daily list of calls made for sub^ 
sequent mail follow-up’* 
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FINDING YOUR BEST TYPE OF PROSPECT 


an excellent opporttmity for putting out a series of 
sales letters. 

This source — ^the lists of agents — ^is one that is very 
productive. The reason for this is psychological as well 
as practical. All prospects are not equally influenced 
by the spoken word. Some will willingly listen to any 
number of arguments, but in order to study them they 
must have them down in black and white. The letter 
provides this information in printed — or typewritten — 
form and backs it up by the signature of someone in author- 
ity at the home office. When the agents’ list of names is 
carefully circularized from the main office it is often pos- 
sible for the agent to secure the applications of those who 
ordinarily would have been considered, to a certainty, 
out of the market. 


S PECIAL policies offer opportunity for specialization in 
lists — ^to secure names that are sure to make possible a 
high percentage of ' ‘closes, ” One company has secured 
hitherto unheard-of returns by a method that can be 
adapted to any insurance organization marketing a wide 
range of policies. The policies and variants of policies are 
listed and from past sales is made up an ‘ ‘experience rec- 
ord, ” showing the occupations of the purchasers of poli- 
cies for a period of five years past. This table shows at 
once that certain policies have made marked appeals to 
certain classes — ^based on occupational groups. This 
means that the opportunity for the most paying cir- 
cularization is afforded along the lines where most of the 
policies have been written in the past. Also, neglected 
lines, similar to those paying well, will stand circular- 
ization. 

The uses of lists based on occupations offers a number of 
advantages. First, the arguments which convince one 
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VARIOUS “LIVE” SOURCES OF NAMES 


banker or plumber or launderer are most apt to convince 
another man in the same line. Second, lists of the differ- 
ent businesses are easily and cheaply secured and are 
more than ordinarily accurate. Bankers’ directories, as 
an instance, will show practically no returned letters 
from a list of presidents, vice-presidents, cashiers and 
assistant cashiers. Trade lists — furnished by the various 
trade directories — are in some cases guaranteed as to 
accuracy and completeness, so cutting down the cost of 
missent and unclaimed letters. 

Addressing companies have proved a good source for 
some companies. Used with discrimination, ^‘odd” 
lists often prove very paying. An accident insurance 
company found that a late list of the purchasers of auto- 
mobiles proved an excellent list to circularize. A series 
of three strong letters was sent out, seven days apart, 
the names and copies of letters being sent at once to local 
agents. The results were phenomenal. 

Investment insurance companies, or companies market- 
ing an investment policy, find press clippings of value in 
building up a list. The letters used in this connection are 
usually of the dignified ‘‘announcement” type, stating 
that a company representative will call and be pleased to 
explain the merits of various forms of investment. Lists 
made up and circularized in this manner have been made 
to pay wherever ordinary skill in compilation and handling 
has been used. Special letters are also used on lists com- 
piled from clippings. Lists of births, deaths, partner- 
ships made or dissolved, inheritances, property transfers, 
and the like furnish sufficient excuse for a special letter. 

Lists should be secured from every possible source, 
tried out over a long period, when it will soon be shown 
which sources produce the best returns. These sources 
can then be heavily drawn upon. 
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“ The gas company made an arrangement with a directory publisher 
to supply data on the kind of light and heat used by local resident^* 


Chapter XXIV 

How PUBLIC SERVICE CQ’S 
Obtain Live Names 

P UBLIC service companies are interested particu- 
larly in two kinds of names — ^those of regular pros- 
pects who have been overlooked, and those of new 
prospects who have just bought, built or rented in a new 
locality. 

In order to secure names of these different classes, 
various methods are used by ser\'ice corporations now in 
the field. Many of the ordinary methods of securing 
lists, as given in detail in other chapters of this division, 
are applicable to public service companies. 

The most important standard source for general pros- 
pects is that of city directories. The city directory as it 
is issued from year to year represents a great deal of care- 
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CO-OPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS THAT PAY 


ful work on the part of the compiler, and by checking up 
patrons with the city dirtictory it is possible to find 
localities where it ■will pay to start hea-vy and special 
circularization and later follow this up by the call of a 
salesman or demonstrator. 

A gas light and heating company in a town of about 
thirty thousand people decided to operate a persistent 
campaign of education to the advantage of gas. The first 
requisite was a good list of names, which the company- 
lacked. At this time the local directory men were just 
starting to canvass the town to obtain complete informa- 
tion for a new directory. The president of the gas com- 
pany made an arrangement with the directory publisher 
to have his canvassers find out from each person called 
upon the kind of heat and light they used. As the di- 
rectory canvassers called upon every family in town, the- 
data they were able to supply to the gas company was 
exceedingly valuable. 

Results from the subsequent circularization were 
enormous. While the cost of the list was considerable, 
yet it was nothing to what the same information would 
have cost had salesmen or personal canvassers been sent 
out to get it. 

This is a method of list-getting which is particularly 
applicable to small towns, as by this means two interests — 
the directory publisher and the public service company — 
can work together, to joint advantage. 

Electric light corporations especially can use this method 
of list-getting. Telephone companies will also find it 
well within their reach and can also have the investigator 
find out the attitude of the prospect toward the installa- 
tion of service. Besides furnishing a list, this method 
will also indicate the kind of talking points and arguments 
to be used in the advertising campaign. 
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'‘STUNTS” THAT YIELD NAMES 


A systematic campaign built on attractive illustrated 
circulars showing the advantages of using electric light 
is one that pays well — ^particularly where lists of business 
men are used. Electric light companies have found that 
lists made up of business men who are not electric light 
users may be circularized to great advantage. It has been 
found that group names — ^that is, names of firms operating 
in the same locality, and in a way competitors — make the 
best Hst. In numerous cases it has been found profitable 
in making up a city Hst to circularize an entire street. 
Lists are secured by personal canvass — a young man 
familiar with electrical lighting work can make a large 
canvass in a week. Afterwards the names secured are 
compared with the list of present users, to exclude patrons, 
and with the directory to verify street numbers, spellings 
of names, and the like. 

This method of circularization and list-getting has led 
to what is known as “carnival work.” Street carnivals 
as now conducted consume a great deal of electricity, 
and it is to the interest of lighting companies to orig- 
inate and further carnivals. Lists of business men in one 
locality, or on a ringle street, are circularized, an organ- 
ization started and a carnival put on — ^all of which grows 
out of a properly compiled list. 

Women are particularly open to conviction through 
illustrated circulars showing economy, cleanliness and 
labor-saving effected by a system of lighting. 

Cotmty and state records are valuable to public service 
companies, county records being of good value where it is 
designed, as an instance, to place telephone service in 
outlying districts. 

Addressing companies often can make classifications 
from their stock lists which are of definite value to pubHc 
service companies wishing to circularize. 
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GETTING NAMES FROM STORES 


A final source for names is by making judicious trades 
with companies which already have names listed. De- 
partment stores — ^particularly those having charge ac- 
counts — often have their routes fairly well systematized 
and can furnish a list at low cost that will be of great 
value. In some cases it is possible for non-competitive 
public service companies to work together. Telephone 
and electric light companies can put out investigators to 
obtain information on the use of both forms of public 
service. This is a variant of the plan of exchanging lists, 
the exchange being arranged for before the names are 
secured. 

Such are the principal methods of seeming lists of 
names for the class of institutions treated in this chapter. 
What is of special value, however, to the public service 
company, particularly telephone, electric light, and gas 
lighting and heating companies, is information of new 
people moving, bmlding 
or renting. The sources 
from which information of 
this kind is drawn are 
many, and highly special- 
ized. Some service com- 
panies are in close touch 
with architects and build- 
ers, so that long before a 
building is erected they 
can see the owner and get 
in touch with the renter 
as well. 

One of the best of these 
methods is that employed 
by an electric light com- "Names of persons erecting new 
. bmlmngscanheoUatned 

pany in a town of about from architect^* 
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ADVANCE WORK THAT BRINGS RESULTS 


fifty thousand mhabitants. This company, knowing that 
fire insurance men are constantly on the look-out for new 
business, pays each insurance agent a certain sum agreed 
upon, for the name of a prospect who can later be sold either 
power or light. This simple method of securing a list of live 
names has proved to be mvariably a winner. The in- 
surance men are scouring the field constantly and as a 
result know when anybody is in the market. 

Public records furnish a source of names in some cases; 
the records of- building permits showing to a certainty 
what buildings are to be put up. Usually, however, by 
the time the building permit is issued, the power to be 
used in the building, if it is for manufacturing, has been 
determined upon. The entire lighting scheme, however, 
may not be determined and it may be possible to increase 
the amount of light or to counsel with the owner and show 
him how to obtain better results for the same amount of 
current used. 
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“It's just a question of keeping on the alert for names and the willing-- 
ness to obtain them one by one instead of by wholesale" 


Chapter XXV 

How ASSOCIATIONS, CHURCHES 
and CITIES Obtain Live Names 

I N building up a church mailing list, names should be 
classified under three main divisions: (i) Present 
Members; (2) Prospective Members; (3) Prospective 
Donors. 

Various methods for obtaining a complete list under the 
first heading, will suggest themselves. Officials of and 
workers for the church can supply many names, but a 
list so compiled will necessarily be incomplete. One 
excellent way to complete such a list is to station officials 
at the doors of the church at the end of each service, and 
have them ask each person on the way out for his or her 
name and address. Another method is to place in each 
seat a printed card asking for this information, and re- 
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GETTING YOUR MEMBERS TO SUPPLY NAMES 


questing that the card, when filled in, be dropped in a box 
at the door. By following these three methods, the 
names of most of your members can be obtained. 

These names can then be used to obtain additional 
names of persons who might be interested in your church. 
A minister of a church in a city in the middle west, sent to 
each member of his church a duphcated letter enclosing 
a blank ruled card, on which the recipient was asked to 
fill in the names and addresses of friends and acquaintances 
who might be interested in becoming members of the 
church. The majority of persons appealed to responded 
with lists of names. 

These names were card-indexed and used to make up a 
^‘Prospective Members’ ” list. A duplicated letter, care- 
fully filled in with each person’s name and address, and 
personally signed by the minister, was sent to each name 
-on the list. The letter told interesting facts about the 
church, mentioned the names of well-known members, 
and extended a cordial invitation to the recipient to join 
it. A series of follow-up letters was sent to this list in 
•conjunction with personal calls by the minister and his 
associates. This campaign resulted in a considerable 
increase in the church membership. 

Names supplied by present members are among the 
“best obtainable, for the reason that, being based on per- 
sonal knowledge, there is small possibility of waste effort 
through appealing to persons already affiliated with other 
churches, and of different denominations. 

Another highly productive type of list is that obtained 
from local Y. M. C. A’s, Y. W. C. A’s, and other religious 
and semi-religious organizations. The directors of such 
organizations are generally willing not only to supply 
names and addresses of their members, but also to in- 
dicate on the lists the rdigious tendencies or affiliations 
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HOW TO MAGNETIZE YOUR SERMONS 


of each person. When this is done, the possibility of 
waste effort through appealing to persons not likely to bo 
interested, can be almost entirely eliminated. 

General circularizing of names obtained from directories- 
and other general sources can often be used to good ad- 
vantage provided what is known as an “elimination”’ 
letter is used at the start. A strongly written letter 
telling of the principal points of the church, and so forth,, 
is written in the usual way. A post-script is then added 
asking the recipient to kindly fill in and mail a postal card 
enclosed, which calls for check marks against headings, 
such as: “Do you belong to the same denomination as this, 
church?” “Would you like to receive, free of charge, 
printed matter which we issue from time to time?” and 
so on. Headings can be written to draw from the re- 
cipient any kind of information desired. 

When these cards are returned they are sorted into two. 



**A printed card requesting names 
md addresses is placed in 
eadk seaf’ 


divisions: prospects, and 
non-prospects. The for- 
mer are placed on the list 
for regular follow-up, and 
the latter are discarded. 

More and more, minis- 
ters are realizing the ad- 
vantage of basing their ser- 
mons on current topics and 
thoughts that are upper- 
most in the public mind, 
thus striking at the heart 
of public interest. Note- 
worthy examples of ser- 
mons based on this idea, 
are: “How to be Happy”; 
“Carnegie’s Offer of 
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WHEN DONORS WILL OPEN THEIR PURSES 


$100,000,000 for Eternal Life”; “Being a Dog and Not 
Enowing It”; “Leadership of Young Men”; “Present 
Day Vultures ” ; ‘ ‘Woman’s First Drama ” ; ‘ ‘The Making 
of a Man”; “What is Hell?”; “Do Business and Relig- 
ion Mix”? 

When a sermon on this order, with a particularly striking 
title and appeal, is scheduled, excellent result^ can be ob- 
tained by writing a synopsis of it from the public viewpoint 
{not the religious viewpoint) and issuing it either in 
printed or facsimile typewriting form. These circulars 
or letters can then be mailed broadcast to names of nearby 
residents selected from the telephone directory, the city 
directory, trade directories, etc. Sermons of this nature 
generally possess strong pulling power to the general 
pubh c, irrespective of religious denomination. By station- 
ing church officials at the door to cordially greet strangers, 
many casual visitors can be induced to become members 
of the church. 

Names under the third heading — ‘ ‘Prospective Donors ” 
— ^are obtainable from various sources, such as city tax 
and property reports, local blue-books, newspaper reports 
of donations to charity, and so forth. One thing should 
be remembered in this connection: You can not reason- 
ably expect to send an appeal for money to hn entire 
stranger and have him become an immediate donor. You 
must first get him in sympathy with your church and 
your movement. You can do this by periodically send- 
ing to your “donor” list, descriptive circular letters, 
printed matter, and so on, telling of your ideals and your 
accomplishments. When you have done this for several 
weeks or months (depending on how often you issue 
circular matter) the time is opportune for a money appeal. 
If more churches bore in the mind the fact that before 
they can obtain donations from people they must first 
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HOW CLUBS OBTAIN LIVE NAMES 


win their sympathy there would be less complaint of the 
difficulty of obtaining financial support. 

There is no better way to win a person’s S5mipathy than 
to keep him in close touch with your movement — ^to tell 
him frequently of your accomplishments as well as your 
ideals — ^by means of a persistent mail follow-up. 

Spasmodic appeals are little better than useless. Per- 
sistence should be the foundation of every campaign, 
whether designed for business purposes or charitable 
purposes. Keep appealing to a man from various angles 
and sooner or later he will come to think your way. 

C LUB and association memberships can quickly, easily 
and cheaply be built up by means of Direct Ad- 
vertising. Names are comparatively easy to obtain. At 
the start, the best methods to follow are those detailed 
on page 129. If the association is to be operated 
on a broad scale, and these methods do not produce suf- 
ficient names and subsequent members to satisfy the am- 
bitions of the officers, directories can be used to good 
advantage. 

Practically every club draws its members from clearly 
defined sources. Thus, a retailers’ club can select the 
names of desirable members from the local city or tele- 
phone directory — a half hour’s work on a directory wiU 
produce a large list of names. It is just as easy to obtain 
names for clubs that limit memberships to persons in 
certain specific Hnes, as, for example, grocers, butchers, 
publishers, dry-goods men, shippers, and so forth. 

In many cases, lists of members in other clubs can be 
circularized to great advantage, particularly if these clubs 
are larger in scope than the club desiring to increase its 
membership. Experience proves that a worth-while per- 
centage of the members of a large club can generally be 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER IN BUYING NAMES 


induced to join another club, particularly if it is a com- 
mercial club operated along similar lines. 

Addressing companies usually have lists — or can com- 
pile them to order — of names suitable for club member- 
ship solicitation. Lists of members of lodges, churches, 
and various other local organizations, come under this 
head. In many cases it is possible to obtain lists of mem- 
bers in clubs and associations by direct application to the 
respective secretaries. If one , , ’ 

be personally acquainted _ ‘ j i. ^ 

with these officials, the names / \ 

can often be obtained free ' 1 ^ 

_ of charge. In other cases an 

obtain the names for you. 

When you are unable to 
obtain the names except by 

through an addressing com- ^ 

pany. As an addressing 

company will sell the names ie obtained from officials of 
over and over again to other 

institutions, it can naturally afford to sell them to you 
cheaper than you can buy them direct for your sole use. 
In buying names from an addressing company, it is im- 
portant to see that you get a ‘ ‘new” Ust that has not been 
used before to any great extent, ‘ ‘Old ^ ’ names that have 
been circularized over and over again, on dozens of 
similar propositions, are worse than useless. By dealing 
with a reputable addressing company and having it 
clearly understood that you want ‘ ‘new” names, you can 
gKkerally avoid waste effort along this line. 
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DRAWING MANUFACTURERS TO A CITY 


On the surface it may seem difficult to compile lists of 
names for city-building purposes. But in actuality 
the matter is comparatively simple when it is realized, 
as explained in Chapter VIII, that manufacturers are the 
principal objective of a city’s appeal. 

In compiling such a Hst, wholesale methods of name 
gathering should be avoided. Names should be placed 
on the prospect list only after the most thorough investi- 
gation of their possibilities. Whatever time this careful 
scrutiny of names may take, is nothing when com- 
pared with the tremendous possibilities of a single name. 
For it is possible to bring to your city a great manufactur- 
ing plant with a pay-roll of thousands of dollars weekly, 
simply as a result of properly selecting one name! 

The first step is to list the advantages your city offers 
to manufacturers, and under each of these headings list 
the lines of business to which these advantages appeal. 
Then, by means of directories of other cities, obtain the 
names and addresses of concerns in these lines of business. 

For example, take St. Louis, Mo. One of the strongest 
talking points this city possesses is its accessibility and 
cheapness of transportation to the southern market, owing 
to its location on the Mississippi river. From various 
sources information can be obtained regarding manufac- 
turing concerns that transact a large southern business. 
Then the advantages of their present location should be 
compared point by point with those of St. Louis. If on 
analysis St. Louis possesses greater advantages along this 
Ene than the cities in which the manufacturers are now 
located, they can be considered as “live” prospects and 
be placed on the follow-up list. 

By devoting a few weeks to investigations along this 
line, the secretary of a commercial dub can compile a 
large list of concerns that represent the finest possible 
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HEAB-WORK THAT PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 


prospects for his city. When it is remembered that to 
obtain a similar list of prospects through press advertising 
would necessitate an advertising expenditure of several 
thousand dollars, the cost of the few weeks' time needed 
for the work of searching out and listing prospects, is 
remarkably small in comparison. That’s one of the 
strong points of Direct Advertising — a few days or weeks 
of carefiil thought and investigation produces the same 
if not better results than a ‘ ‘general” advertising expendi- 
ture of several thousand dollars. 

Present members of your association, as well as other 
local concerns, can generally supply offhand from one to 
a dozen names of concerns who would be benefited by 
locating in your city. A goodly list of “live” prospects 
can be compiled from this source alone. 

Newspaper reports, items in trade journals and your 
daily business conversation with manufacturers, are 
sources that yield a surpris- 
ingly large ntunber of names. 

It’s just a question of 
keeping on the alert for 
names and the wiUingness to 
add them to your Hst one by 
one, instead of in wholesale 
quantities. Generallyspeak- 
ing, any city can compile a 
satisfactory working list in- 
side of a month and can go 
on adding to this list daily. 
You never can tell when even 
the most unpromising look- 
ing name picked up in an odd 
‘*The first step is to list the ad^ moment, will prove a means 
vantages your city offers to ^ . 

manufacturers" of building up your city. 
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*A strong tetter or circular featuring the advantages of the msMution 
will bring a considerable amount of new business' ’ 


Chapter XXVI 

How PUBLIC and SEMI-PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS Obtain Live Names 

P UBLIC INSTITUTIONS, such as hotels, theatres, 
schools and the like, find that when a live list of 
names is secured and used that the returns are 
scarcely short of phenomenal. 

A theatre-goer expresses the general opinion whence 
says: 

‘ Til attend almost any theatre once if I receive an in- 
vitation from the manager, and he assures me that it is 
good. ” Similarly with hotels. When a stranger who has 
not already affiliated himself particularly with some hotel 
arrives in the city, if he has a circular letter inviting him 
to become a guest of a certain hotel, he is pretty sure to 
give the hotel that invites him a trial. 
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HOW HOTELS OBTAIN LIVE NAMES 


A number of New York hotels have found it particularly 
paying to circularize lists of names of out-of-town Visitors, 
mailing them a booklet featuring the show-places of the 
city and a map showing them the location of the principal 
places for sight-seeing, and specific directions how to 
reach the hotel. 

Lists for circularization for this purpose are procured 
mainly by inserting a small advertisement in several good 
general mediums. These advertisements summarize the 
attractions of the hotel and state plainly the price of rooms. 

A list which has been secured by this character of adver- 
tisements will stand circularization at intervals of two to 
three months — and particularly before the traveling 
seasons set in — ^for two or three years. One New York 
hotel is still circularizing a five- year-old list to advantage. 
People often plan trips several years ahead, with the re- 
sult that a list of this kind keeps alive much longer than 
does the ordinary list. 

City hotels sometimes circularize the buyer’s list pub- 
lished in the trade and daily papers. A strong letter 
or circular featuring the advantages of the institution 
for out-of-town buyers, will bring a considerable amount 
of new business the coming year. 

A Philadelphia hotel figures that its list of patrons is a 
valuable one and that those who have already patronized 
the hotel should be circularized, both to retain their trade 
an<?to influence other business. As a result a special effort 
is made to secure the permanent address of every patron. 
Different methods have been tried out for this purpose, and 
it has been found possible where the guest cannot be traced 
down in the various directories which are kept at the hotel, 
to ask him if he does not wish circular matter from the 
local commercial association, sent him. Almost invari- 
ably he does, and as a result leaves his full address. It 
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SOURCES OF NAMES FOR RESTAURANTS 


takes but a short time to accumulate a very large and 
valuable list in this manner. The local commercial associ- 
ation pays a small amount for names so obtained, so that 
the circularization of the hotel is partly paid for. 

The above sources are the ones that are best for hotels. 
The restaurant division of a hotel has a somewhat more 
difficult problem, as there is no direct means of securing 
the patron’s name. A good patron may patronize a restau- 
rant, be particularly pleased with the place and be open 
to conviction through the printed word — and yet no one 
about the place have the slightest idea who he is. 

A Chicago restaurant man who runs a cafe not in 
connection with a hotel, and as a consequence dependent 
upon trade that it can draw, uses lists extensively. He 
says; 

‘ Tf I did not circularize constantly I would have to go 
out of business, as I have no hotel patronage to draw upon. 
I have been in the business for twenty years and I first of 
all had my personal list — 
friends and acquaintances. 

Next I check over the direct- 
ory, blue book, lodge rosters, 
and the like for likely custom- 
ers. From the daily papers I 
get names of ‘live ones.’ 

‘ ‘A scheme that is not often 
worked by restaurant men has 
paid me well, — I refer to the 
right handling of club lists. 

When new clubs are organized 
I write the secretary, get him 
to hold a dinner at my place, 

learn the names of the mem- fffort is made to 

^ - . , . , obtain the permanent ad- 

hers and circularize them dress of each patron'* 
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NAME-SCHEMES THAT FILL THEATERS 


regularly. This gets me not only bulk business — dinners 
of fifty to two hundred and fifty people — ^but the indi- 
vidual trade of members as well.’’ 

‘ ‘My circularization expense is small, and were it ten 
times as much it would pay and pay well. ” 

Theatres are using Hsts to a much smaller extent than 
can be made to prove profitable. The ordinary methods 
of advertising theatres with a small card in the various 
periodicals, reviews and bill boards is so firmly ingrained 
in theatre managers’ minds that circularization is very 
much neglected. 

Where a play makes a special appeal to a class, sub- 
stantial returns are received by making an appeal to that 
class. As an instance, when a play dealing with the life 
of the salesman on the road was presented at a city theatre, 
lists were secured of the members of the various traveling 
men’s associations and these were circularized to good 
advantage. 

A small scheme that worked to excellent advantage on 
a general list for a general play, was that of having post 
cards sent out in imitation handwriting, with a message 
signed with a masculine name for the list of ladies, and 
with a feminine name for the men’s Hst. This card 
recommended the play highly and suggested that the 
addressee secure tickets at once. In this case a specific 
scheme saved what otherwise inight have proved to be a 
poor Kst. 

A family theatre in one of the outlying districts of a 
city has been able to hold its regular trade by cir- 
cularizing patrons after a unique plan. Patrons are 
mvited to vote on the acts which please them best. 
This gives the management a line on the tastes of 
theatre-goers and it also secures the name and address of 
all who vote. In a few months this secures a large enough 
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USING THE OTHER MAN'S LISTS 


list to circularize to excellent advantage. This same idea in 
a modified form has been used to very good advantage by 
amusement parks. During a slack season it was possible 
to circularize a list of patrons who had voted in a contest, 
with the result that the attendance was materially in- 
creased. A list of this character becomes of more and 
more value from year to year. For so-called ^‘neighbor- 
' hood theatres, neighbor- 

hood lists may be prepared 
in conjunction with neigh- 
borhood stores. One theatre 
manager, who is affiliated in 
business with a local depart- 
ment store man and a laun- 
derer, has found lists used 
by both of these business 
men to be of good value 
for circularization. 

A Chicago family theatre 
encourages its patrons to 

, , telephone in and reserve 

**A restaurant man obtains hulk „ , ^ 

business by circularizing seats. These names are cir- 
new clubs” cularized monthly or oftener. 

Commonly, the above sources mentioned will be ample 
for securing names for circularization, though miscel- 
laneous sources will be drawn upon, some of these sources 
being city and society directories and particularly blue 
books. 

Schools making the greatest increase in attendance in- 
variably use lists for circularization purposes. 

A good source of names for schools is from former 
pupils, particularly those occupying responsible positions. 
An Iowa business college which has been very success- 
ful in building up a large attendance in a comparatively 
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HOW SCHOOLS OBTAIN LIVE NAMES 


.small town, circularizes every old student annually with 
the request that names of probable students be forwarded. 
As over one half of the requests are answered, and in many 
cases as high as ten to fifteen names are turned in, this has 
been found practically the only source necessary to secure 
n most favorable list of names. 

Purchased lists are used by a number of schools, but 
these are often open to the objection that they have been 
heavily circularized by other schools and the returns have 
not been proportionate to the cost of following up. 
Stock lists seldom pay well. It is preferable either to 
•compile a special list yourself or to have a reliable 
addressing company do it for you. 

It is estimated that approximately from sixty to one 
hundred times the amount of circularization done by hotels 
and theatres particularly, could be carried on to advantage, 
merely by the selection and use of right lists. Even a 
fair letter will get a pa3ring amount of business, while if 
snappy, up-to-date letters and advertising matter are 
•used the returns will be phenomenal. 




*‘One City launderer makes it a rule that every driver must turn in each- 
month as many new names as he has customers on hts route” 


Chapter XXVII 

How LAUNDERERS and 
CLEANERS Obtain Live Names 

T ypical of the right way to handle lists in con- 
nection with city business, is the following method 
used by an up-to-date city launderer: 

I figure the amount of additional business that I can 
handle to advantage, based on my plant capacity,” says, 
this launderer. “The amount of paying business that 
can be taken on varies with the season, the amount of 
business I am then doing, the state of the labor market, 
and whether the equipment will stand a run of extra 
business — as well as other conditions. 

“Having taken all these factors into consideration, I 
set my limit on the amount of money I can afford to spend 
as compared with the returns desired, and spend a fair 
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FIT YOUR METHODS TO YOUR TERRITORY 


percentage of my advertising appropriation on my list. 
I make that Hst as complete and accurate as possible be- 
fore I put out a single piece of advertising. 

‘T find it a good idea to place the emphasis on the list 
rather than on the other parts of the campaign.” 

The launderer in the city will use radically different 
methods in list-getting than does the country-plant man- 
ager, there being two classes of launderers and cleaners, 
basing the classification upon the methods by which 
names for circularization purposes are secured. First, is 
the city launderer who confines his work to what judgment 
tells him to be a paying area ; second, the country launderer 
who has a plant in the country town — as one from five 
thousand to one hundred thousand inhabitants — and who 
maintains agencies in the smaller towns throughout a con- 
siderable district. Each of these uses somewhat similar 
methods. Yet because of the difference in territory, the 
sources from which they draw their lists must differ. In 
each case, too much care cannot possibly be devoted to 
compiling lists. 

City launderers find it pays, and pays well, to put out 
circulars showing the economy of good laundering. There 
are some launderers who have scant equipment; conse- 
quently a well-equipped city laundry has a source of 
talking points which can constantly be placed before both 
actual and prospective patrons, to great advantage. 
The subject of equipment alone is ample for the launderer 
to talk about, as the ordinary patron knows nothing about 
the complex equii^ment required in a modem plant and 
does not realize how good laundry equipment furthers his 
comfort. 

For a city launderer, the first source of live names is his 
customer record. Not only can business be held, but it 
can be increased by active circularization. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A CUSTOMER-LIST 


A second source for the city launderer is that of names 
turned in by drivers. One city launderer makes it a 
rule that every driver must turn in, say, each month or 
two, as many new names as he has customers on his route. 
Commonly, when he calls for or delivers a package, he can 
procure from the customer the name of one or two friends, 
in the same apartment building, or elsewhere in the city. 
These names can be circularized to good advantage — often 
several times — before a solicitor’s call is made. 

Other sources, mentioned in Chapter XXI, ‘ ‘How Re- 
tailers Obtain Live Names,” are useful for the launderer. 
Registration Hsts and tax lists are particularly valuable. 

Where a panitorium is run in connection with a city 
laundry, the same methods are applicable, as the laundry 
and pantorium work will be handled together. Where a 
cleaning business is maintained separately, however, 
different methods will be called for. 

T he average cleaner does not keep any systematic 
record of customers. This is the first waste that 
occurs in the business. Every patron should be carefully 
listed and circularized from time to time. It is through 
such circularization that the larger cleaning establish- 
ments are able to secure a great volume of business, despite 
the fact that it must be handled from branches, and often- 
times takes from four to six days to return a bundle, when 
a small cleaner can do his work and deliver it within a day 
or two. 

The customer list is, therefore, the first and main source 
for a list for the cleaner. 

The second source for live names for the cleaner is that 
of actual house-to-house work by a solicitor. This 
solicitor should secure considerable business, but in the 
main he should be a name solicitor, and turn in a large 
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TIPS ON GETTING NAMES FROM AGENTS 


list of names each day, these to be circularizecl weekly as 
long as the returns warrant. The same solicitor who has 
-originally secured the names can do the personal follow- 
up work. 

Country launderers mamtaining agencies will find their 
customer list a first source for securing a mailing list. 
The resultant increase in business will make the cost of 
•circularization appear infinitesimal. 

Another source for the country launderer is that of 
names tirmed in by agents. It has been found that 
cotmtry agents, as a general thing, will not turn in lists 
•of names when the request is made by mail. One laun- 
derer who has kept careful records on his sub-agents, finds 
that less than eight per cent respond to a mailed request 
for names, and that the names that are forwarded are 
more liable to be personal friends of the agent than actual 
prospects who can be solicited to advantage. As a result, 
this launderer has found it pays him well to put out a 
traveling supervisor who calls 
upon the agents, enthuses 
them in their work, adjusts 
hang-over complaints, and 
then sits down with the agent 
and checks over the local 
town or city directory with 
him to secure a hst of names 
for circularization purposes. 
The returns from the cir- 
cularization of lists prepared 
in this manner will not only 
pay for the campaign, but 
will pay the traveling ex- 
“d “^^>7 of the 
building” traveler as well. 
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RIVETING YOUR TRADE TO YOU 


In some cases, with both dty and country launderers,. 
it has been found that small advertisements in local news- 
papers, featuring some inducement, such as offering a 
pictorial calendar, a novelty, etc., will secure lists of 
names. Foreign weeklies — German, Scandinavian, Bo- 
hemian, and similar foreign papers — often prove excellent 
pullers as a means for securing lists of names. These 
advertisements should not be written for the purpose of 
obtaining business direct — as such they will generally 
prove failures. But as pullers of names of laundry pros- 
pects for subsequent mail follow-up, they are often ef- 
fective. In every case, however, these small advertise- 
ments should first be tried out in a small way, in order 
to avoid loss, particularly when used in local territory. 
In some territories they will be productive — ^in others 
they will fall flat. The only way to find out if they will 
pull in your territory is to try them out gradually. 

Lists procured from addressing companies commonly 
are not of sure value for the launderer or cleaner, though 
it is well to try out lists of this character, as oftentimes 
excellent ones will be fotmd. It often happens that a 
country addressing company has a list on hand, that — ^not 
having been used by others in the laundry and cleaning 
line — ^wiU be of excellent value. 

In all cases, the launderer or cleaner should keep a most 
accurate customer list, not only for the purpose of in- 
creasing business, but to hold the customer. When an 
agent or driver leaves, it will not then be possible for him' 
to take his customers with him — as is too often the case 
when customers are not solicited from a list which re- 
mains in possession of the launderer. 

Your customers are your best source of profit. You 
cannot possibly devote too much thought and care to- 
holding them to you. The cheapest and surest way is. 
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BUILDING UP AN OFFICE TRADE 


to maintain an accurate customer-list and to keep in 
•close touch with your patrons by mail. Then they 
will develop the habit of looking direct to you for 
satisfaction instead of to your employes with whom they 
come in frequent contact. 

L inen supply companies, or launderers that operate 
a linen service, find it pays well to circularize 
regularly offices and factories that employ numbers of 
workers, barber shops, saloons, small hotels, clubs, etc 
Such companies usually operate a combined system of 
mail and personal solicitation. Lists of names are first 
compiled, and circularized, say, weekly for three or four 
weeks, A return postal card is enclosed with each piece 
of mail matter, which the prospect is asked to fill out and 
mail, when a representative will be sent to talk terms with 
him. Return cards come in from the first mailing, and 
increase with each subsequent mailing, when the cumula- 
tive appeal begins to get in its work. At the end of, say, 
a month from the first mailing, a solicitor is sent to call 
upon all persons listed who have not sent in ‘ hequest-to- 
call'’ cards. This plan simplifies the work and saves the 
time of the solicitor, as the prospect knows all about his 
proposition before he calls. He need waste no time in 
explaining his proposition — he can concentrate solely on 
a closing talk designed to obtain a trial order on the spot. 

Names of such concerns are comparatively easy to 
obtain. In the case of barber shops, hotels, saloons, 
clubs, etc., no better source can be found than the local 
telephone or city directory. With offices in large build- 
ings, names can be copied from the bulletin boards or 
building directory on the main floor of the building. An- 
other way is to apply to the office of the building and ob- 
tain permission to copy these names from its tenant list, 
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WHEN MUNICIPAL LISTS ARE VALUABLE 


which all buildings maintain. Some launderers 
check these names by having a man go through each 
building and mark for special solicitation the names of 
concerns who occupy suites of oJBEices, as agaitivCt those 
who occupy only one or two small rooms. 

Where it is desired to coniine circularization to certain 
specific districts of the city, registration lists and tax Ksts 
are especially valuable, for the reason that they are ob- 
tainable in classified-by-district form. 

These methods of obtaining lists and building business 
are culled from the experiences of successful firms. You 
can use them in your business without guess-work, and 
with the absolute certainty that they will win out for 
you as they have done and are doing for others. 
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**Each day scores of persons who arelooMngfor investment opportunities ^ 
write to editors of financial journals asking for advice’* 

Chapter XXVIll 

How STOCKBROKERS 
Obtain Live Names 

G reater rewards for the exercise of care and 
ingenuity in selecting names exist in the stock- 
broking business than in any other line. While 
practically everyone is interested in what the stockbroker 
has to offer — ^the opportunity to make money without 
working — yet not everyone is a prospect. A certain 
financial standing is necessary before a stockbroker wants 
to do business with them. To separate the wheat from the 
chaff — ^the possessor of a bank balance from the hand-to- 
mouth type of person — is the stockbroker’s problem . But 
the problem is easy to solve. For the names of the major- 
ity of persons whom the stockbroker would consider 
desirable cHents can be obtained with little effort. 
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GETTING CLIENTS TO “TIP YOU OFF’ 


In starting to build tip a list of names no better move 
can be made than to induce your present clients to supply 
names of their friends who might be interested in your 
proposition. In some cases personal introductions can 
be arranged for; but this method is inadequate unless in 
exceptional cases as it takes too much time. 

A plan used successfully by many stockbrokers is to 
send a tactful letter to their present clients asking for 
the names and addresses of any of their friends who might 
be interested in stock offerings. To save the client the 
trouble of writing a letter, a printed blank is sent to him 
on which he is requested to write the names and addresses. 
A stamped retum-addressed envelope is also enclosed. 

In many cases a client is willing that the stockbroker 
mention his name in writing to persons whose names he 
has supplied. In other cases he wishes his dealings with a 
stockbroker kept confidential. In writing to a person 
mentioned to you by a client it gives your appeal added 
force by stating that his friend, Mr. Blank, suggested 
that you write to him. This should be done whenever 
possible. 

A good way to find out from the client who supplies 
you with names whether or not he wishes his name 
mentioned, is to print on the blank you send to him, two 
columns headed, “You may mention my name,” and 
“Do not mention my name.” Thus, in filling in names 
and addresses the client can give or deny you permission 
to use his name simply by placing a check mark in either 
column. 

The extent to which you can induce your present clients 
to supply you with names depends to a large extent upon 
the way in which you make your appeal. The more 
“human” and tactful you make your letter-appeal, the 
bigger returns it will pull. It is a common occurrence for 
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OBTAmNG NAMES OF INVESTMENT-SEEKERS 


a well-written letter of this nature to pull lists of names 
from seventy-five per cent of the persons addressed. 

Wliile a cold matter-of-fact communication fails miser- 
ably, a letter that tingles with humanness will literally 
produce “live’’ names by the bushel. 

Y our finest type of prospect is a man who is actually 
looking for investment opportunities. Each day 
scores of such persons write to various financial journals 
and ask to be put in touch with certain classes of invest- 
ment. By. making an arrangement with the editors or 
proprietors of such journals you can obtain daily advice 
of inquiries they receive. Many general or ‘'popular’* 
magazines now run a financial section and can be con- 
sidered on a par with the financial journals as a source of 
valuable names of prospects. 

A Texas broker of real estate used this plan to ad- 
vantage. He was selling on an average of two mortgages 
a month ; his main source of names was through spasmodic 
advertising in magazines and newspapers. A trip to 
Chicago and a visit to three financial journals resulted in 
his making an arrangement for the exclusive use of names 
of persons who inquired for Texas mortgages. He 
schedules these names for a regular weekly follow-up con- 
sistiag of booklets, letters and circulars. He now averages 
ten mortgage sales a month through this arrangement. 

Banks are often wiUing to make an arrangement with a 
broker whereby he obtains the use of names secured in the 
regular run of their business. Such nam es are particularly 
responsive to the right kind of circularization. Savings 
bank depositors as well as commercial depositors prove 
excellent prospects for the stockbroker. 

Where an industrial stock is put on the market, a 
first source for a preHminary sale is a list of persons 
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“BIRDS OF A FEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER’* 


who transact business with the various officers of the 
forming corporation. Usually there is a large directorate 
of such a corporation, and these men have business re- 
lations with a large number of people. Each officer of 
the corporation, therefore, is able to furnish a list of 
customers who will buy stock on his representation that it 
is good. This forms the basis for the first list for pre- 
liminary try-out. 

A New Orleans industrial corporation, formed with a 
large number of substantial business men in various cities 
of the South as directors and officers, was able to sell 
eighty-five per cent of its available stock merely because 
the officers of the corporation were distributors for a 
large number of planters. These men made an ideal 
list, as they knew in case they were heavy purchasers of 
stock, that the products they had for sale in the future 
would receive preference over those of non-stockholders. 

Some years ago, when southern industrials were finding 
a ready sale, corporations were organized with the definite 
idea of being able to compile just this kind of list. In one 
case ten local companies, having their headquarters and 
officers in comparatively small towns, were organized. 
Each officer was able to furnish from the list of his own 
friends and business acquaintances, names which proved 
to be the 'divest” possible. 

I NVESTORS in other propositions can always be 
considered live prospects for a stockbroker. It is 
advisable not to circularize such names en bloc, but to 
classify them according to types of investment. For in- 
stance, investors who prefer fluctuating stocks would 
generally not be interested in bonds, and vice versa. 
The highest results are always obtained when the appeal 
or type of offering is fitted to the ideas of the prospect. 
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HOW AND WHERE TO EXCHANGE LISTS 


Lists of stockholders in a company can frequently be 
obtained by approaching one of the oflS.cers with a prop- 
osition to exchange lists with him. In some states the 
law demands that a list of stockholders in every company 
incorporated under its laws be placed on file in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office. This official will not supply lists 
of such names, but they* are open to public inspection. 
Michigan is one of the states in which this ruling applies. 

Prom addressing companies and other concerns that 
make a business of supplying lists of names can often be 
obtained valuable Hsts. In buying names from concerns 
of this nature, however, care should be taken to insure 
that the names are of recent compilation and have not 
been peddled out to scores of other concerns and worked 
to death on all sorts of propositions. In such cases the 
names are worse than useless. But where you can obtain 
the use of a list just compiled you will find it productive 



^Newspapers, magazines and trade 
journals are^ a splendid source 
of 'live* names" 


of good results. 

In buying lists of names 
it is always advisable first * 
to test out several hundred 
or a thousand of the names 
selected at random from 
the Hst. The percentage of 
replies or orders that this 
test produces can be taken 
as basic; the other names 
will produce in the same 
ratio. With a try-out 
such as this you simply 
cannot go wrong in buying 
names. 

Doctors and dentists are 
always good prospects for 
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LOOKING AHEAD FOR PROSPECTS 


investment opportimities. Names can be obtained from 
city and telephone directories, or direct from the various 
colleges. 

Persons who have recently inherited or acquired prop- 
erty or ready money are excellent prospects for a stock- 
broker. Many brokers use press clipping bureaus to 
furnish them with names of this character. Lists of this 
kind, it has been found, prove particularly responsive to 
two classes of stocks and bonds — ^those featuring extreme 
safety, and those offering the highest rate of interest. 
Property transfers are often used to make up a list of this 
class. 


tDECAUSE certain classes and types of persons are not 
■I—' prospects for you today is no reason why you should 
give them absent treatment. Nowadays wealth shifts 
positions rapidly. A man who today is struggling for 
an existence may tomorrow become possessed of con- 
siderable wealth. Broadly speaking, this can occur 
through three main causes: first, the inheriting of money 
or property; second, the acquiring of money through 
various commercial channels; third, through promotions 
of salaried employes to positions paying salaries that 
leave a snug surplus over and above living expenses. 

By keeping his eye and his ear tuned up to current 
happenings a stockbroker can make many desirable 
connections and substantial commissions. His two best 
sources of information are from conversation with the 
people he meets every day, and from press notices. Press 
notices are not limited merely to the regular newspaper 
reports of the transfer of property, the publishing of wills, 
and so forth, but of news items announcing the perfecting 
of an invention, the success of a new proposition, the pro- 
motion of individuals in business, and so forth. The 
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NAME-SOURCES OFF THE BEATEN PATH 


trade press teems with notices of this nature that are 
literally gold mines for the stockbroker. 

One successful promoter subscribes for the principal 
trade papers in each line of business and watches par- 
ticularly for items announcing the promotion of, say, a 
salesman to the position of sales-manager, a bookkeeper 
to the position of accountant or secretary of a company, 
an assistant manager to the managership of a corporation, 
notices of changes of men from one company to another, 
and so forth. Such changes usually carry with them 
larger incomes, which makes a man hitherto unknown to 
or useless to a stockbroker from a business standpoint, an 
exceedingly live prospect. Many successful brokers and 
promoters develop valuable leads through this method. 
Of course, not all persons who come under these headings 
can be developed into clients, but a sufficiently large 
percentage results to make the plan well worth following. 
If a broker has not the time to read trade journals, he can 
arrange with a press-clipping bureau to supply him with 
such notices immediately on publication. 

P ERMANENT stockbrokers — ^those that are in the 
business year in and year out — gradually learn that 
certain sources of names are best for their individual use 
and seldom work outside of these sources except for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

A large number of institutions selling stocks and allied 
with banking businesses, find the so-called “conserv- 
ative’^ sources ample for their needs. Small advertise- 
ments in daily newspapers and monthly magazines get a 
small per cent of names ; the greater part, however, comes 
from lists of stockholders in banks, industrial corporations 
and property-holders rated at $ 10,000 or over. These are 
circularized on each offering under one-cent postage. 
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THE VALUE OF EXPERIMENTATION 


Sometimes a large number of offerings can be grouped and 
a circular listing from fifty to one hundred or more offerings 
mailed out both to customers and prospects alike. 

Pew stockbrokers do enough try-out or experimental 
work. When a circular is prepared it takes but little 
extra cost to cover different classes of lists for several 
months, for the puroose of finding out if business can be 
developed from new sources. One stockbroker recently 
tried out five thousand names of doctors with such suc- 
cess that he now circularizes over twenty-five thousand 
physicians each month — a. source that commonly might 
not be thought productive. 

In every line of business originality brings bigger results 
than beaten-path methods. Strive for originality in 
compiling your lists of prospects. The more unusual the 
method the less competition you will have from other 
sources. Be ever on the alert for new ways to search out 
prospects — ^try them all — ^be content to build your list 
slowly but surely, and your business-getting problem will 
be solved almost automatically. 




“ ‘An author complained that we were not advertising his book, yet 
an advertisement appeared in a paper he earned and had read' 


Chapter XXIX . 

How PUBLISHERS 
Obtain Live Names 

“IS ‘BLANK’S' out yetr 

I Promptly on the first of each month solicitors for 
* publications carrying a certain class of advertising 
hurry to the nearest news-stand and anxiously voice 
this question. To buy ‘'Blank’s” the moment it is on 
sale is as much a habit with them as going to bed at 
night and getting up in the morning. This magazine 
is looked upon by these solicitors as a national directory 
of live advertising prospects. It has the reputation of 
carrying the advertisements of concerns that other pub- 
lishers in its line did not know were on earth. 

The secret of its success? 

Names! 
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SCOUTING FOR PROSPECTIVE ADVERTISERS 


In the advertising department of this publication is a 
girl whose sole duty is to compile names of prospective 
advertisers. Every available source is utilized. Prac- 
tically every magazine published in the United States — 
trade journals as well as popular magazines — comes to her 
desk, together with newspapers from the principal cities 
and towns throughout the country. 

The advertising pages of these publications are read 
with scrupulous care, and the advertisements of all con- 
cerns whose goods could possibly be used by the readers of 
“Blank’s” are clipped. Names thus obtained are then 
compared with those in the “Present Advertisers” and 
the “Prospective Advertisers” files. Names of concerns 
already on record are discarded. Each new name is 
entered on a 6 in. by 8 in. card-index card, and the ad- 
vertisement from which it is obtained is pasted on the 
back of the card. These cards are then sorted into ter- 
ritories, a typewritten list is made of each batch of names, 
and the lists sent to solicitors covering the particular fields. 

The cards are then sent to the circularizing department, 
which department immediately issues to all the names 
the first piece of a series of follow-up matter. They are 
then filed in the “Prospective Advertisers” file and 
scheduled for a persistent bi-monthly follow-up, in ad- 
dition to solicitors’ calls. 

Another source of names for this list is from solicitors’ 
daily reports. In their daily work solicitors are all the 
time uncovering new prospects. Names of such persons 
are reported to headquarters in connection with scheduled 
calls, and immediately placed on the follow-up list. 

These methods of list compilation apply to classified 
advertising as well as to display advertising. Separate 
files are maintained for these two classes of advertisers 
and a distinct style of follow-up matter used for each. 
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WHERE AND HOW TO GET LIVE “TIPS” 


Classified advertising space is sold by mail exclusively* 

Another live source of names is notices of new incor- 
porations that appear in the daily press, trade journals, 
etc. By promptly following up names under this head- 
ing, much new business is developed. 

Newspapers, too, use this plan to advantage in obtain- 
ing local advertising. By scheduling each prospect for a 
persistent follow-up the moment he is uncovered, much 
time and money-consuming foot-work by solicitors can 
be saved. 

In developing “foreign” advertising, the first step is to 
locate national advertisers who operate newspaper cam- 
paigns in various cities. This can be done by reading 
newspapers from other cities and noticing the names of 
national advertisers who are using their columns. Another 
plan is to find out from local storekeepers the names of 
manufacturers, whose goods they carry, who are mak- 
ing special sales efforts. By working in conjunction with 
local merchants who handle their goods, valuable contracts 
can often be obtained. 

Personal calls on branch stores of national concerns 
often yield valuable pointers for use in soliciting from 
headquarters. Many concerns do not advertise their 
branch stores locally; they are content with simply for- 
warding them local inquiries received from national 
advertising. Managers of branch stores are usually 
willing to co-operate with a newspaper that is trying to 
induce their firms to operate local campaigns. 

Although most of the hotel and resort advertising comes 
through agendes that specialize in this line, it is good 
poHcy not to depend exclusively on this source, but to 
drcularize hotels and resorts direct. Names are easy to 
obtain. The prindpal sources are national as well as 
local directories, trade journals, and railroads. The ad- 
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GETTING THE RIGHT KIND OF CIRCIJLATION 


vertising departments of the principal railroads will 
gladly either supply names of hotels and resorts on their 
Hnes, or else state specifically how they can be obtained. 


A FEW years ago the obtaining of drculation in al- 
most any desired quantity presented no real prob- 
lem to the publisher. By means of clubbing offers, 
premium propositions and crews of solicitors with bull- 
dog persistence, he could with more or less certainty pile 
up circulation by the thousands. 

But after all, circulation is simply a means to profit 
rather than the end. Actual profits come from advertis- 
ing revenue .which is dependent upon circulation and the 
cash returns such circulation produces for advertisers. 
With the general adoption by advertisers of detailed 


records for keeping track of advertising returns, claims 


of large circulation 
began to lose their space- 
selimg power. For ad- 
vertisers came to realize 
that oftentimes a publi- 
cation with, say, 100,000 
circulation was more val- 
uable to them than one 
with 200,000 or even 
500,000 circulation. And 
as a result space buyers 
began to figure on quality 
as well as quantity of 
circulation. 

This attitude on the 
part of advertisers neces- 



sitated that publishers 
change their methods of 


^‘Advertising solicitors for certain 
pubhcations buy 'Blank's' the 
moment it ts out” 
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SHOXJLD PREMIUMS BE USED? 


obtaining circulation. No longer is circulation obtained by 
the old spread-eagle methods, valuable. In fact it is a det- 
riment, for a publisher is really digging his grave by selling 
to advertisers large quantities of circulation that is prac- 
tically valueless. No thinking publisher will deny that 
circulation obtained by irrelevant premiums and clubbing 
offers made promiscuously to everyone, is not of full value 
to an advertiser. Under 
these methods a person 
often subscribes to a 
publication in order to 
obtain the premium and 
does not even trouble to 
take the publication out 
of its wrapper. 

Publishers have come 
to realize that the only 
satisfactory way *to 
obtain circulation is to 
sell their publication on 
its merits. Circulation 
obtained in this way is 
of the highest possible 
value. To facilitate the 
sale, premiums are 
often used, but they are always relevant to the pub- 
lication. For example, a business magazine offers as 
a premium a book on some branch of business; a farm 
paper offers a book on scientific farming, and so forth. 
In this way there is no danger of a person who is not 
interested in a publication, subscribing to it in order to 
obtain the premium. Where relevant premiums are 
used, a person who is interested in the premium is also 
interested in the publication. 
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“ — lei the publications lie around 
unopened; they only wanted 
the premium" 




CIRCIILATION PLANS TBAT BORROW TROUBLE 


One especially valuable feature of selling subscrip- 
tions individually as against the bushel-basket method 
of crews, wholesale clubbing offers, and so forth, is that 
subscriptions thus obtained are comparatively easy to 
renew. For naturally persons will not subscribe unless 
they feel that the publication will be of value to them; 
consequently, unless the publication fails utterly to 
live up to promises made for it, subscribers are natmraUy 
in Hne for renewal. 

A publisher who builds up a large circulation by means 
of wholesale clubbing deals, offers of valuable irrelevant 
premiums, and so forth, is only borrowing trouble in large 
bunches. People generally accept such propositions for 
the sake of the number of magazines included in the club- 
bing offer, or for the valuable premium. They are ‘ ‘some- 
thing-for-nothing” fiends. They are generally not par- 
ticularly interested in the publication itself, conse- 
quently they are unresponsive to advertisements in the 
publication, and the publisher is selling his advertising 
space on the basis of circulation that is of little value to 
his advertisers. Sooner or later this reacts to his detri- 
ment. 

But this is not all, for it is practically impossible to 
renew subscriptions thus obtained without repeating the 
expensive premium or clubbing offer all over again. And 
in consequence at the end of the year the publisher is 
faced with the tremendous problem of obtaining renewals 
from thousands of persons who are not interested in his 
publication itself. He generally has to make up this defi- 
cit in circulation by obtaining new subscribers, which is 
unduly expensive, for it always costs more to obtain an 
initial order for any article than to obtain a repeat. 

Selling subscriptions through crews of solicitors has 
many disadvantages. In the first case it is impossible 
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MAIL OR PERSONAL SOLICITATION— WHICH? 


to regulate the class of subscribers obtained, and^ as before 
explained, persons who are not particularly interested in 
a publication itself, or are of low purchasing power, are a 
positive handicap to most subscription lists. To tell 
your subscription solicitors to concentrate on certain 
classes of people, is simple, but to enforce the rule is im- 
possible. Itis all a question of self-interest. With solicitors 
working on a commission basis — as most of them do — ^their 
interest is in volume and not quality. You may try all 
sorts of schemes to enforce your rule, but without avail. 

. A few months ago a well-known class magazine entered 
into a clubbing arrangement with a magazine of general 
appeal whose name is known to all. The publisher of 
the class magazine made the stipulation that solicitation 
was to be confined to offices and stores — ^house-to-house 
methods were ruled against. To this the general magazine 


readily agreed, explaining that its crews had always had 


strict instructions 
against house-to-house 
solicitation. 

Bunches of subscrip- 
tions soon came daily 
to the class magazine. 
Everything looked all 
right. Then one day' 
came a letter to the, 
general manager from a ' 
friend in a neighboring 
city, stating that his 
maid had been solicited, 
at the back door, to buy 
the two publications. 



And she had bought 
them I Subsequent in- 


" Despite strict instructions to the con* 
trary^ subscriptions were solicited 
at back doors” 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF MAIL SOLICITATION 


vestigation proved that every house in the block had 
been solicited by a crew that had strict instructions against 
house-to-house solicitation; also that the same violation 
had occurred in other cities. 

The simplest, quickest and cheapest way to obtain 
quality circulation is by Direct Advertising. By this 
plan you can keep your solicitation under absolute con- 
trol. You can determine in advance just what type of 
person you are going to appeal to, and you can hold 
solicitation rigidly to this type. You can insure that 
practically every subscriber on your list is a live prospect 
for your advertisers. And consequently advertising is 
easier to obtain and hold because it makes good. This 
is the only kind of circulation worth having. Another 
advantage of circulation obtained in this way is that 
persons who buy a publication on its merits are generally 
easy to renew — ^in most cases just one piece of mail matter 
that plays up the publication for the coming year will pro- 
duce renewals. The saving in the cost of getting busi- 
ness alone is considerable. 

M any are the methods for obtaining names of de- 
sirable prospective subscribers. The first source 
that suggests itself is directories — ^local dty and telephone 
directories and national trade directories. The best 
plan is to compile names by individual towns. Here the 
services of a local rating company, or a directory publish- 
ing company, or an addressing company can often be 
used to advantage, as it is obvious that a local company 
is better acquainted with conditions and sources of names 
than you who are situated at a distance. 

The first step is to decide on the class of persons you 
wish to reach; then communicate with one of the com- 
panies before mentioned and find out what service they 
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HOW TO TRY-OUT LISTS OF NAMES 


can be to you in supplying the exact type of names you 
wish. It will generally be found that any of these con- 
cerns already has on hand lists such as you desire; if 
not they will compile special lists for you at reasonable 
rates. 

In buying lists of names of any sort, it is always advis- 
able first to try out your proposition on a few thousand 
names and thus determine the value of the list before 
buying it. 

You will probably find that your proposition will pull 
better in some towns than in others; hence it is advisable 
that you spread your prehminary tests over, say, six towns 
situated in different parts of the country. At this writ- 
ing a concern in Chicago is trying-out a specialty propo- 
sition on names obtained from various sources. For some 
reason or other, as yet undetermined, certain towns in 
the eastern states yield almost no results, while towns in 
western and middle-western states produce an unusually 
high percentage. On another proposition the exact op- 
posite developed — ^returns were hard to obtain from the 
west and easy to obtain from the east. It aU depends on 
the nature of the proposition and local conditions. A 
town that yields big rettuns on one proposition will often 
pan out miserably on another proposition, and vice versa. 

Rating books are a valuable source of names for prop- 
ositions that appeal to business men. Names should be 
selected by purchasing power as indicated by rating. 

Local blue books and tax lists also can be drawn upon 
to advantage for names of persons likely to be interested 
in a high-grade proposition. 

Local voters’ or registration lists are valuable for prop- 
ositions that appeal to a mixed class, such as a popular 
magazine, and so forth. 

A method used with great profit by some publishers is to 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN LIVE NAMES 


exchange lists with other publishers. In cases where a 
pubh'sher will not allow his lists to go out of his office, 
arrangements can be made to have him send out your 
circular matter from his office. Proof of mailing can be 
obtained through post-office receipts, 

A magazine that appeals to a general class of readers 
recently broke all its sales records on a subscription list 
obtained from another publisher. Returns averaged 
forty per cent, which are 
unusually high for any 
proposition, especially 
on subscriptions. 

This magazine also 
discovered that lists of 
professional men yield 
remarkably good returns. 
For some reason, on this 
proposition, dentists 
proved to be the most 
responsive. 

The majority of con- 
cerns who sell by mail 
are willing to enter into 
a list-exchanging ar- 
rangement if it is prop- 
erly presented to them. 
Persons with charge accounts in stores, savings bank: 
depositors, users of electric light, regular patrons of 
restaurants and theaters, etc., are all excellent pros- 
pects for a publisher. Dozens of equally valuable 
sources will suggest themselves when the work of list 
compilation is under way. 

As stated in Chapter XII, < ‘Direct Advertising for 
Publishers,” much depends on the circular matter issued, 
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“With Direct Advertising you can 
concentrate efforts solely on 
desirable reader s“ 




WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH BOOK PUBLISHING? 


Poorly written matter will kill the productiveness of even 
the finest list of names and the most meritorious propo- 
sition. In writing circular matter of any kind it is not 
sufficient merely to state the proposition in a matter-of- 
fact way and then stop. The circulars, letters, etc., need 
to “warm up” the prospect just as a personal salesman 
warms up his selling talk. The best way to write circular 
matter is to picture yourself talking to a prospect, and 
to write out your selhng talk in conversational, man-in- 
the-street English. Strive for simplicity and clearness. 
One good way is to induce a subscription canvasser tO’ 
dictate his selling talk, and to use it as a basis for your 
circular matter. Most selling-talks are one-tenth logic 
and nine-tenths persuasion. Circular matter that pulls 
will usually be found to be built on this plan. 

*^OOME years ago,” says Mr. George P. Brett, head 
O of The Macmillan Company, in a recent issue of 
the “Atlantic,” “the publisher’s task was a happier 
and easier one, for then there were, in considerable num- 
bers, among the general public, book-lovers whose chief 
delight consisted in the discovery of the new author and 
the new book of merit. The discoverer would tell all his 
friends of his ‘find,’ to the great advantage of the pub- 
lisher and the author. Many a dinner-table in those 
days was made pleasant by such bookish talk. It is, 
alas, very rare today. The late Goldwin Smith, the last 
time the writer saw him in New York, remarked that he 
had not heard a book mentioned at a dinner table for 
several years.” 

In those days books could almost be said to sell them- 
selves. A certain part of the public constantly kept on 
the lookout for new books, purchased them, and, if they 
measured up to standard, recommended them to friends. 
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BOOKS ARE NOT PROPERLY ADVERTISED 


But with the increase in commercial and social activ- 
ities, persons nowadays have neither the time nor the 
inclination to do the publisher’s work for him by investiga- 
ing and recommending new books. And publishers suffer 
from diminished sales. Publishers as a whole have not 
yet thoroughly awakened to the great possibilities of 
selling books by advertising them to the public in the same 
way that other commodities are sold — ^by fitting the appeal 
to the prospect. 

True, many publishers advertise their books to the 
public. But all advertising is not good advertising. 
Publishers’ advertising efforts, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, are horrible examples of how not to advertise. 
For they advertise at random in newspapers and mag- 
azines that reach thousands of persons who are not 
interested in the slightest in the books advertised. 

The uselessness of this method is aptly summed up by 
Mr. William Archer, the dramatic critic, in a conversa- 
tion with Mr. William Heinemann, the London publisher, 
reported in the New York ‘^Critic” a few years ago. 
Says Mr. Archer: . I am bound to admit that our 

system of advertising — especially in literature — strikes 
me as gigantically and foolishly wasteful. It is like firing 
voUeys in the dark, without definite aim. For every 
bullet that finds its biUet — ^for every advertisement that 
catches the eye predestined for it, and awakens a desire 
to buy and read — a thousand must go hopelessly astray 
and spend themselves in vain.” 

Continuing, Mr. Brett says this tendency “has so 
filled our blanket newspapers with advertisements that 
my eyes have become trained until I think I can say that 
I never see the advertisements in my morning newspaper. 
Perhaps this is a peculiarity of mine, but I suspect it is 
becoming general with the public. At least on one oc- 
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casion lately an author complained to me that his book 
was never advertised. In reply I pointed out to him an 
advertisement of the book in question in the newspaper 
in his hand, which he confessed to have been reading on 
his way to my office.” 

Publishers as a whole have not yet grasped the basic 
principle of advertising that “generalities make poor 
sales arguments.” If more publishers patterned their ad- 
vertising methods after those used by successful manu- 
facturing concerns, there would be less talk about the 
difficulty of selling books. 

Mr. Brett continues: “The publisher who discovers or 
invents a new method which shall be both practical and 
effective for the distribution of books of general litera- 
ture, will confer a boon upon the author, whose book will 
then be sold to all possible purchasers; upon the public, 
many individuals of which would gladly buy some books 
now on the pubhshers’ shelves, of which, imder the present 
methods, they will never learn; and especially upon the 
publishers themselves, 
whose profits increase 
greatly as increasing 
numbers of copies of a 
work are sold, and whose 
lack of profits on pub- 
lications of these classes 
is due almost entirely to 
their failure to find such 
practical methods for the 
distribution of such 
books. 

firm of publishers 
Great Britain has 
de, or attempted to 
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COMPILING LISTS OF BOOK BUYERS 


make, a card-catalog of the book-reading population, 
classifphg the book-buying public according to the 
subjects in which the individuals comprising this public 
are interested; and whenever a work "comes into their 
bookshop which is likely to interest persons in this 
classified list, they are communicated with by post-card, 
giving a description of the book and author. Thousands 
of such cards are mailed daily.” 

At first thought it may appear impracticable for a pub- 
lisher to maintain lists of book buyers in 'the United 
States owing to its vast area and constantly shifting 
population. But the objection does not hold good when 
it is considered that manufacturers in general operate this 
plan and maintain lists of hundreds of thousands of 
names, classified by towns and teiritories, by preferences 
of prospects, by bu3dng power, and by dealer-agencies. 
There is no basic difference between selling soap or beans 
or phonographs, etc., and books. If manufacturers in 
general can successfully maintain Hsts of their prospects 
and customers in all parts of the United States, then 
publishers also can do it. 

T he first step in operating this plan is a thorough 
campaign of education on booksellers to make them 
realize the doUars-and-cents value of co-operation with 
the publisher. While this campaign can be operated en- 
tirely by mail, quicker action can be obtained by having 
salesmen follow up the mail matter and urge dealers to 
prompt acceptance of the proposition. 

Each dealer is induced to send to the publisher a com- 
plete list of book buyers in his territory, classified by 
subjects such as fiction, business, economics, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, socialism, politics, and so forth. 
Names can be obtained from store records and be supple- 
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HELPING DEALERS SELL YOUR BOOKS 


mented by drawing on various outside sources from 
time to time. 

The publisher then card-indexes the names sent in by 
dealers and files them alphabetically by towns or ter- 
ritories, and subclassifies them according to type of book. 

As each new book comes from the press, the advertis- 
ing department is instructed to prepare a circular set- 
ting forth its contents, uses, and merits. A separate 
circular is devoted to each book. The size of the circular^ 
depends upon the book, its price, importance, and so 
forth. On the back of the circular is left a blank space 
headed with, *‘This book can be purchased at — ” 

The next step is to determine the number of prospects 
on each dealer’s Hst. Bundles of circulars are then tied 
up to correspond with each dealer’s needs. The circulars 
are then turned over to a boy or girl who, with an ad- 
dressograph, prints each dealer’s name and address in the 
blank space provided for the purpose. 

Envelopes are then addressed for ah the names on the 
list, and the circulars mailed. Each dealer is advised 
of the number of circulars that have been mailed for him. 
With an addressograph, envelopes, circulars, or postal 
cards can be addressed automatically; a boy or a girl 
can produce from 25,000 to 30,000 individual, facsimile 
typewritten addresses per day with the utmost ease and 
without possibility of error. 

In many cases dealers can be induced to pay a part of 
the cost of issuing the circular matter for them. Just 
how much they should pay depends on the profit the 
publisher makes on his books. If the publisher can afiord 
to defray the entire cost, he will find dealers much more 
willing to co-operate. In either event, he receives his 
money back many times over, for by increasing sales for 
dealers he also increases his own profits. 
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FITTING THE APPEAL TO THE PROSPECT 


Some dealers will object to giving up names and ad- 
dresses of their customers and prospects. If persistence 
fails to move them to co-operate, circularization can be 
effected by sending to these dealers a supply of each 
circular issued, and letting them do the mailing. This 
plan should not be fol- 
lowed, however, except 
as a last resort, as expe- 
rience shows that the 
average dealer is not 
properly equipped to is- 
sue mail matter, and lets 
it lie around his store 
unused. 

When each book goes 
to press, dealers should 
be circularized and 
asked to supply new 
names of persons likely 
to be interested in it. 

Dozens of sources of 
names are available. For example, schools, school teach- 
ers, office employes and business and professional men are 
excellent prospects for a book on English; members of 
various clubs and societies can be circularized to ad- 
vantage regarding books on sociology, economics, liter- 
ature, etc. Books on various branches of business find 
a ready sale among business firms, office employes and 
certain kinds of professional men. Most of such names 
can be obtained from local directories, and through 
personal cads made on local firms, clubs, etc. Names of 
prospects for books on every conceivable subject can be 
obtained similarly. Where dealers prove unwilling to 
assist in this work of prospect compilation, the publisher 
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A SUCCESSFUL PLAN USED IN GERMANY 


can do it himself either by means of correspondence and 
various local directories or by making an arrangement 
with local addressing companies. 

A few months of spedalized effort by one man and an 
assistant will go a long way toward building up a valuable 
mailing list. This done, it is a simple matter to add to it 
from time to time and to issue dealer-individualized 
mail matter as often as new books are published. At 
special seasons of the year it also pays well to issue to all 
prospects complete lists of books on subjects in which 
they are interested. 

This system of direct solicitation is developed to a high 
degree in Germany. Practically every German bookseller 
maintains a carefully compiled list of his customers, 
classified by the subjects they are interested in. Pro- 
fessional men in particular are splendid prospects for 
books based on researches in their particular lines. For 
example, when a new book is published on the throat, the 
German bookseller sends a copy of the book on approval 
to each throat specialist on his list; a new book on surgery 
is sent to all surgeons on the list, and so on with every 
type of interest represented in the list. If persons to 
whom the books are sent are not interested in them, the 
bookseller takes them back. The success of the plan 
hinges on the careful selection of persons to whom books 
are sent. Naturally, a throat specialist who would be 
intensely interested in a new book on diseases of the 
throat would not even trouble to open a book on engineer- 
ing, and vice versa. In cases where booksellers do not 
care to send out books on approval owing to the pos- 
sibility of their becoming soiled, they issue circulars and 
either sell by mail or invite prospects to inspect the books 
jaX the store. 

With few notable exceptions, publishers and book- 
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THE BIG POSSIBILITIES FOR PUBLISHERS 


sellers Sn the United States have not fully grasped 
the tremendous possibilities of this idea. That it pays 
and pays big is shown by the experience of a bookstore in 
Rochester, N. Y.j that maintains a list as before ex- 
plained. In one case this store ordered ''on suspicion'^ 
two dozen copies of a new book. A large circularizing 
campaign was immediately aimed at the class of persons 
h'kely to be interested in the book. Inside of two weeks 
cash-in-advance orders were received for over five hun- 
dred copies of the book. This is just one typical instance 
of the successful Direct Advertising campaigns this store 
operates on each new book received. 

Ten years ago a man with vision started to build up a 
publishing business on this idea. He began operations 
in a small room in an obscure office building. Today he 
occupies three entire floors in a modem sky-scraper and 
transacts a world-wide business by mail. He has sold 
over a million dollars worth of one set of books alone, and 
this entirely by mail. His plan is simple and inexpensive 
to operate. He first obtains a list of persons likely to be 
interested in his books and then follows them up by mail, 
under one-cent postage, until they buy. Persistence of 
appeal is the key-note of his methods. His experience 
proves that sooner or later the great majority of his pros- 
pects can be induced to buy. 

To paraphrase Shakespeare, "the list’s the thing.” 
Once get a good list, keep it up to date, and you have a 
force for profitable business that needs only the magic 
touch of written salesmanship and persistence of effort 
to make it keep your cash register .ding-donging aU day 
long like a peal of bells. Other publishers and booksellers 
have done and are doing it. 

Why not you? 
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By persistently circularizing carefully compiled lists of names, any 
dairy or creamery can build up a large and permanent trade" 


Chapter XXX 

How DAIRIES and CREAMERIES 
Obtain Live Names 

S ays the manager of one of the largest Chicago 
milk, cream and butter distributing companies: 
“The attempt of the housewife to cut down ex- 
penses by taking a pint of miUc instead of a quart is one 
place where the loss of food-value is many times greater 
than the gain in money. The cost of a pint of milk is 
five cents, and a quart eight cents. The additional 
three cents that the quart costs, therefore, purchases 
much more in food value than if spent in any other 
manner. Further than that, it is obviously such good 
economy to obtain double the amount of a standard 
product for a little more than half as much more money, 
that there is a great saving by buying milk only in quarts. 
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INDUCING YOUR CUSTOMERS TO BUY MORE 


‘‘With this argument in mind, we prepared some ad- 
vertising matter embodying these facts, and tested it 
out on a few hundred names of present customers. We 
received such profitable returns that we covered our 
entire customer list, no matter whether the patron was in 
the habit of buying pints or quarts. We figured that the 
quart patron would become a better general patron be- 
cause of the reassurance our advertising gave her that she 
was a good buyer and was doing the right thing.” 

Every milk distributor throughout the country can use 
this method to great advantage. He can place it in im- 
mediate operation without any trouble, for he has already 
on hand one of the finest lists obtainable — a customer list. 

Few dairies and creameries have awakened to the 
great possibihties of increasing their sales by means of 
mail circularization. The instance just quoted is an 
exception, and proves conclusively what a wide field 
there is for the use of a systematic circularization plan as 
a means of holding and increasing business. 

The dairy which is a city or small town distributor has 
many points in common with retailing, and as far as dis- 
tribution is concerned, with laundering. (See chapters 
XXI and XXVII.) The average diary distributor puts 
out his product through central distnbuting points, using 
regular routes, so arranged as to make the cost of distri- 
bution as low as possible. 

The same source from which the city launderer compiles 
his lists are open to the distributor of dairy products. 
Unlike the laundry driver, however, the dairy-product 
route man makes his calls in summer at an hour when it 
is impossible to secure live names by means of a canvass. 
In the winter the same methods may be employed as in 
compiling names on a laundry route. But, where a 
collector is employed, or where the route man makes his 
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HOLDING YOUR CUSTOMERS IN LINE 


collections at regular periods, it is possible for him to 
secure from his patrons a fairly accurate list of live names. 
Men will develop considerable resource in getting names, 
particularly if they are paid a small commission on busi- 
ness secured by this method — as a percentage above the 
regular commission — or the names may be paid for at a 
specified price per name. 

In smaller towns, where the field is somewhat limited, 
it is practicable to secure lists for circularization almost 
entirely by means of a direct canvass. One milk dis- 
tributor in a town of about seven thousand inhabitants 
employs a bright canvasser to call upon his regular trade 
and ask for their suggestions as to how the service could 
be improved. In this way he not only wins the good-will 
of patrons, but obtains a valuable list of names for cir- 
cularization purposes. 

Another distributor in a country town of about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants uses a method of list-getting and 
checking that will commend itself to many. The field 
is very thoroughly covered by the afternoon daily news- 
paper. Thanks to a hustling circulation manager, this 
periodical goes to nearly every family in the outlying 
residence district. The dairy company is able, by means 
of a trade arrangement, to secure and check names from 
the newspaper distributors that cover the same ground 
as the dairy men. This has proved a highly profitable 
arrangement. 

T he customer list, in the distribution of dairy products, 
is particularly valuable for circularization purposes, 
as a means of securing names of other probable patrons. 
Lists of customers have been circularized asking for names 
of other probable patrons, often with a return of eighty- 
five per cent of replies. 
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GETTING NAMES FROM YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Merely writing a letter to customers and asking for 
names, will not suffice, however. You must not put 
your customer to any trouble in acceding to your request. 
You must make it extremely easy for her to reply — ^so 
easy, in fact, that she can not well refuse. A plan that 
experience has shown to be productive of the best results 
is to enclose with your letter asking for names, a printed 
form with blank lines for the customer to fill in with 
names and addresses, and also a stamped return-addressed 
envelope. In some cases a stamped return-addressed 
postal card can be used in place of a form and envelope. 
It all depends on the class of people you are circularizing — 
if a high class, you should unhesitatingly use the form 
and two-cent stamped, return-addressed envelope. 

It is also of great value to circularize for the purpose of 
keeping your customers satisfied, by calling attention 
to improvements in your sendee, in sanitary production, 
or ways in which she can 
secure greater food values 
by purchasing more dairy 
products. 

Creameries which pur- 
chase milk and cream from 
farmers over a considerable 
area can secure names of 
farmers from the county 
map, this list being either 
verified or supplemented — 
or both — ^by a personal can- 
vass made by team or auto- 
mobile. 

A highly profitable source 
of business which many dis- 
tributors of milk and cream 
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TALK TO THE PROSPECT IN HIS LANGUAGE 


overlook is among delicatessen stores and small grocery 
stores. These stores seU large quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts, and the trade is valuable. Experience shows that 
the best way to land the trade is to follow them up 
by mail and personal solicitation — and then as a 
^‘clincher” to your sales-talk, to shave prices a little. 

In large cities, names of such stores can be obtained 
from the classified section of the telephone directory. 
In smaller towns, where the telephone directory is not 
classified, one of your clerks can easily and quickly com- 
pile a list by placing check-marks against names of deli- 
catessen and grocery stores printed in the directory. 

Other profitable sources of business are saloons, res- 
taurants, hospitals, sanitariums, clubs, and so forth. 
These names can be obtained from the same sources as 
those of store owners. 

In circularizing different lines of business it is important 
to adapt your selling-talk to the class of trade you are 
addressing. For example, a ‘ ‘price” talk will land trade 
from delicatessen stores quicker than anything else. 
But the same talk used on hospitals, sanitariums, etc., 
would fall flat. What they want is not low price, but high 
nutritive value in your product, and to know that it is 
prepared tinder sanitary conditions, and so on. A little 
thought on each line of trade will enable you to find 
the right selling-appeal. 
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What to Do With Lists of Customers 




**You can make your customer hst a possesston of almost untold 
wealth .... it’s all in the way you handle %t” 

Chapter XXXI 

HOLDING Customers’ 
Regular Trade 

O NE of the most valuable assets you can possess 
is a Hst of customers. It represents two things 
at one and the same time — “quick assets" that 
can speedily be turned into cash, and good-will of the 
most tangible kind, recognized by both bankers and 
business men as possessing an actual money value. 

But the mere possession of a Hst of customers will not 
3deld you much benefit. It’s your mental attitude 
toward it that counts. If you look upon your customer 
Hst as a Hfeless history of past transactions — as a mummi- 
fied record of business dead and gone — ^it is of little value 
to you. But if you view your customer Hst through 
the eyeglass of modem business practice, and see it as a 
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WHY YOU SHOULD STRIVE FOR “REPEATS" 


thing of the here and now, instead of the past, you can 
make it a possession of almost untold wealth. It’s all 
in the way you look at it and handle it. 

Looked at from the right viewpoint, your customer list 
represents future business in embryo. The magic touch 
of salesmanship is all that is needed to transform your list 
of customers into an unending stream of dollars into your 
bank account. 

When a person has once bought goods of you, the 
chances are that he can be induced to buy again and yet 
again. But in many cases he will not do so unless you 
invite his continued patronage. Every business has 
hundreds of names on its books of persons who bought 
once or twice and then stopped. Why? In the majority 
of cases simply because they were not followed up. 

In other cases, real or imaginary grievances on the part 
of customers cause them to shift their trade elsewhere. 
Because a man stops buying of you is no reason why you 
should label him as hopeless. There is a reason for his 
not placing repeat orders with you. It is for you to find 
out this reason. You can do it with the use of letters 
that breathe diplomacy and salesmanship. 

That repeat orders 3deld a greater profit than one- 
time orders, is not fully realized by the average concern. 
Such concerns would do well to tear a leaf out of the book 
of experience of that highly successful institution, the 
department store. Most department stores — as well as 
other thinking retailers — figure that the first sale to a 
customer is generally made at an actual loss — ^that no 
net profit is made until the customer has made his 
third, fourth or even fifth purchase at the store. 

The reason for this is that customers seldom happen 
into a store of then own vohtion. They are generally 
influenced or educated to the advantages of buying there 
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A VITAL POINT IN PROFIT-MAKING 


through advertisements issued by the store. And adver- 
tising costs money. If the cost of getting new customers 
by means of advertising or special sales, or any other 
method, be charged against the gross profit that comes 
from their first purchases, a loss will generally be found. 
Profits on subsequent purchases will not have to bear the 
cost of getting the customer into the store. And so each 
subsequent purchase nets a greater profit to the merchant. 

This profit-principle is not restricted to retailing — ^it 
applies with equal force to every line of business, wherever 
goods or services are sold. 

A business that does not systematically plan to hold 
the regular trade of each customer, is deliberately driving 
away dollars that literally come to it and ask to be banked. 

The largest and quickest profits come to any concern 
through repeat orders. 

M any are the methods for turning the chance or 
occasional customer into a regular purchaser. 
While these methods differ in details, they all hinge on the 
same pnnciple — that of following up the customer and 
soliciting his regular trade. Although this sounds simple, 
there is a trade principle of tremendous importance in- 
volved — that of showing appreciation of patronage. People 
like to be thanked for doing things — you, yourself do. 
Think over the names of concerns with whom you do 
business, and pick out the concerns who have the strongest 
hold on your patronage. In nearly every case, other 
things equal, you ’ll find that the persons toward whom 
you feel most favorably disposed, have planted this 
attitude in your mind by showing you that they appreciate 
your trade. Appreciation is welcomed by everyone — 
whether it assumes tangible form or is merely expressed 
in words or actions. 
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PULLING PROFITS OUT OF THE GRAVE 


Quick action in following up lapsed or lapsing trade is 
essential. Something has arisen to cause the customer 
to think of transferring his trade elsewhere. The time 
to appeal to him is the moment he acts on this thought 
by passing you by. Appeal to him before he has gotten 
into the habit of dealing elsewhere, and you can generally 
induce him to forsake the notion to change. 

T O some concerns a ledger is merely a respository 
for figures — a graveyard of business transactions 
dead and gone. But other concerns, controlled by men 
with the twentieth century business viewpoint, look upon 
their ledgers as a minutely adjusted barometer of trade 
conditions. And they are right. Properly used, a 
ledger is not merely a record of past transactions — it is 
also a delicate mechanism that points a guiding finger at 
every trade tendency, good or bad. 

A customer seldom makes a quick decision to change 
his source of supply. Good judgment warns him against 
such haphazard procedure. Instead, he searches out new 
sources of supply and tests them out. He wants to be 
sure that he is making a change for the better. When he 
has found a likely new source of supply he tries it out by 
cutting down his order to his regular suppliers — ogives 
them, say, one-half of the order and the other half to the 
new concern. 

By keeping a close watch on customers^ accounts, a 
concern can instantly detect a tendency to change on the 
part of a customer and can swing him back into line before 
he closes his account. 

Upon the sales manager this duty devolves. It is not 
merely sufficient for a sales manager to confine his efforts 
to directing the sales force — he should also keep in close 
touch with customers* accormts, their credit standing, etc. 
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A wholesale grocery concern in Chicago operates a 
highly efficient system of this nature. Its strong point 
is that it not only brings every account under the eye of 
the sales manager, but it does this without necessitating 
extra work or records of any nature. The system is al- 
most automatic in operation. 

Each name on the firm’s customer list is recorded on aHj 
addressograph card-index plate. At the end of each 
month — ^account rendering time — ^an office boy runs these 
card-index plates through an addressograph, printing 
each name and address in facsimile typewriting at the 
top of a statement blank. The addressograph is set to 
print in duplicate — ^it automatically heads each statement 
and addresses the necessary envelope. This operation 
is so simple that a child can attend to it. It consists 
merely in inserting a pile of name-plates, statement 
blanks, and envelopes in the addressograph, starting the 
machine by turning a 
switch, and stopping it 
when impressions have 
been made of all the name- 
plates. 

With an addressograph 
an unskilled boy or girl can 
head statements and ad- 
dress the necessary envel- 
opes at the rate of 1,500 
an hour! 

These headed state- 
ments are then sent to a 
ledger clerk who fills in on 
each blank the amount of 



the customer’s accoimt 
The statements are then 


"Each month the sales manager care-- 
fully scrutinizes customers* accounts, 
both Htve* and 'dead’ ” 
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WHEN CUSTOMERS BEGIN TO STRAY AWAY 


sorted into two piles, first, cusi omers who have bought 
during the past month, and second, customers who have 
no current accounts. 

These two batches of statements are then sent to the 



Form I: “Statement’^ sent to customers who have no current account 
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SENDING STATEMENTS TO CLOSED ACCOUNTS 


sales manager who looks them over carefully. When he 
comes to ah account that is not as large as usual, he im- 
mediately dictates a letter to the customer asking why he 
is cutting down his purchases. A copy of this letter is sent 
to the salesman in whose territory the customer is located, 
with instructions to call on him promptly and endeavor 
to swing him back into line. 

Headed statements for customers who have no current 
accounts are not thrown away as useless. They are 
sent to customers — account or no account. Here is the 
way they are handled : When the ledger clerk comes to a 
closed account, he fills in in ink the current month, and 
in the amount column enters $00.00. The sales manager 
writes a letter to all such concerns asking the reason for 
their having stopped buying. The letter, however, is not 
written on a regular letterhead — ^it is typewritten on the 
statement itself, (Form I ) When there are a number of 
closed accounts, a form-letter is used and the statements 
run through a duplicating machine. 

Results show that customers who receive these ‘ ‘state- 
ments^’ invariably respond with an order, or else state the 
reason why they have not bought. In the latter case, 
it is not difficult to renew trade relations with customers, 
for a man who will go to the trouble of stating his reasons 
for not buying can usually be brought back into the fold. 

The time to get after lapsed or lapsing customers is 
the moment they harbor thoughts along this line — ^before 
they have formed a habit of buying elsewhere. Catch 
them in the “thinking it over” or “trying it out” stage 
and they can usually be induced to give up all thoughts 
of changing. Oftentimes a trival error by a routine em- 
ploye sows resentment in the mind of a customer, and 
he gets even with you by shutting off his patronage. 
Approach him the moment his actions show that he 
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HELPING THE BOOKKEEPER WITH MACHINERY 


is dissatisfied with you and the trouble can generally be 
remedied; but allow it to pass by unnoticed and the trivial 
incident widens into a breach that is beyond repair. 

T his billing and customer follow-up system is capable 
of many variations. A wholesale hardware house 
combines it very effectively with a collection system. 

On the twenty-fifth of each month a boy heads, from 
the ledger list, a complete set of statements and envelopes, 
with the use of the addressograph, as before explained. 
A bookkeeper then fills in on each statement the amount 
of the account, makes notations of drafts on statements 
as required, and also places a blue-pencil check on state- 
ments whose accounts are past due and require collection 
letters. 

The bookkeeper keeps all statements in the same order 
in which he received them, whether or not they have a 
current account. When the bookkeeper has marked on 
the statements thenecessarydraft and collection notations, 
he returns them to the addressograph operator who sets 
the "listing attachment’^ on the machine and automat- 
ically lists on a "Draft and Collection Record” 
(Form II) the name and address of each person who 
comes under this head. 

The bookkeeper then enters on this list in pen and ijik 
the amount of each customer’s account. The same name 
plates are then run through the addressograph again 
and drafts headed for names that call for it, also an envel- 
ope for each collection letter. Names of customers who 
do not come under either of these heads are skipped — the 
addressograph automatically attends to the selection of 
names 

The list is then turned over to the sales manager who 
writes letters to various customers, as necessary. As he 
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MAKING A BILLING SYSTEM ERROR-PROOF 


has a copy of the complete list, there is no danger of a 
collection’ letter and a letter soliciting more business going 
to the same person. 

The concern that uses this system testifies enthusias- 
tically to its merits. It entirely precludes the possibility 



Form II: Draft and Collection "Record^* and the necessary drafts and 
addressed envelopes are automaheaUy prepared by the addressograph 
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KEEPING TAB ON CUSTOMERS^ NEEDS 


of neglecting to bill a customer through oversight, insures 
against sending two different letters to the same customer, 
takes a load of detail off the bookkeeper, makes monthly 
billing an easy matter, and keeps the sales manager in 
systematic touch with every account on the books. 

Timeliness in sales appeals is a strong factor in landing 
orders. In some businesses it is possible to deter- 
mine approximately when a customer is ready for 
additional supplies. Appeal to him at such a time and 
repeat order can generally be had for the mere asking. 
A coal dealer in the Middle West times his re-order 
appeals to reach customers when their present supplies 
are almost used up. When he obtains his first order he 
finds out from the customer his approximate weekly con- 
sumption of coal. By figuring this in connection with the 
quantity delivered, he can approximate the time when 
the customer wull need fur- 
ther supplies. 

By means of the address- 
ograph shifting-tab signal 
system, this coal dealer 
operates an automatic fol- 
low-up on customers who 
are ready for re-orders. 
The moment an order is re- 
ceived, the name and ad- 
dress of the customer is 
entered on an address- 
ograph card-index plate. A 
signal tab is then placed 
at the top of the index- 
plate, over the month when 
•Lapsing customers are ashed Coal supply will be 

telephone why they have stopped . . , 

buying' almost exhausted. 
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QUICK ACTION THAT HOLDS TRADE 


The first of each month 
a boy checks over the 
addressograph mailing 
list and addresses envel- 
ope for those customers 
whose card-index plates 
carry signal tabs for that 
particular month. A 
short form-letter solicit- 
ing a re-order is then in- 
serted in each envelope, ^ 't' .. 

and mailed. A couple 
of days later customers 
who have not replied re- 
ceive another letter with 

a nffpr Blank Company, Mrs, 

a special oner ot some Smith; may 1 ask why you've 

sort — a grade of coal on stopped buying of usf’ 

which the dealer is offering special closing-out prices,, 
or the chance to snap up a portion of a limited supply 
of an extra fine grade of coal, and so forth. 

By this simple method this alert coal dealer holds his 
customers and wins many orders that would otherwise 
go to his competitors. 

I N the case of a retail store, customers who are drifting 
away can well be appealed to by telephone. A whole- 
sale grocery concern whose methods have just been cited, 
also operates a retail store. Lapsing customers resident 
outside of the city limits are followed up by mail in the 
same way as out-of-town wholesale customers. But 
where the customer is resident within the city limits, the 
headed statement blanks are turned over to a bright girl 
for telephone follow-up. She looks up each name in the 
telephone directory, notes the number on the statement 
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NIPPING DISSATISFACTION IN THE BUD 


and then settles down for a succession of personal telephone 
talks with customers. She approaches them something like 
this : ‘ ‘This is Blank & Company, Mrs. Smith. On looking 
over our customer list this morning, we were very sorry to 
find that you have not lately favored us with your pat- 
ronage, Mr. Blank asked me to call you up and inquire 
if you had been out of town, or if anything has occurred 
to cause you to stop buying of us, ” and so on. 

If the customer replies that she has a grievance against 
the store, the clerk expresses regret, and promises that it 
shall be looked into immediately. A dip!omatic “adjuster’’ 
is then sent to call on the customer to smooth out the 
trouble. In the majority of cases these methods result 
in making the lapsed accoimt active again. 

The multitudinous details that are a part of every 
retail business make it easy for even the most painstaking 
individual to occasionally slight a customer. But if such 
cases are followed up promptly, the misunderstanding can 
be rightea before it develops into a wide breach. Cus- 
tomers feel flattered at having the store go to the trouble 
of investigating the reason for their discontinuing to trade 
there, and generally show their appreciation by being 
amenable to reason and renewing trade relations. 

The success of this plan hinges almost entirely on fol- 
lowing up the customer promptly. Delay is fatal, for it 
gives the customer a chance to become firmly tied to a 
new store. 

The only way to ke§p in intimate touch with every name 
on your customer list is to use the addressograph system. 
It is almost self-operating, and Kterally flashes a warning 
signal when loss of a customer’s account is threatened. 
And it gives you this intimate control of your business 
without adding a single pen stroke to the work of your 
clerks, and at no extra cost. In fact, it not only gives you 
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WHAT ELSE BESmES SERVICE? 


these added advantages, which are of inestimable value 
to every business, but it actually cuts down your present 
accounting costs. 

T O permanently hold customers to a firm, some- 
thing more than good goods and satisfactory 
service are needed. The public is notoriously fickle and 
its buying moods change almost as often as a weather 
vane. Then again, your competitors are continually 
devising new schemes to lure your customers away. There 
is only one sure way to offset these two tendencies, and 
thatis to keepselling your customersover andover again — 
not to be content with merely having their trade, but to 
make strenuous efforts to hold it. This course is not 
merely advisable — ^it is extremely essential. If you do 
not follow it, you will surely lose a large part of your trade, 
You will be cheating yourself out of money that you have 
.actually earned — ^the worth-while profits that come from 
repeat orders. You will have to be content with the 
meager profits that come from first sales. 

Retailers, in particular, sacrifice large profits simply 
by neglecting to follow up customers. Competition in 
the retail business everywhere is becoming increasingly 
severe each year. Increase in the number of stores, high- 
pressure sales methods and the bargain idea, which is 
firmly implanted in the public mind, is responsible for 
this. Bargain advertisements, special sales and so forth, 
are all right when used to clear out surplus stock; but a 
store that makes these methods a part of its regular sales- 
plan is unwisely cutting into its profits. Customers who 
swarm to a store to snap up advertised ‘ ‘bargains ’ ’ seldom 
represent permanent trade — ^they flit from one store to 
another with each successive bargain announcement, and 
bring profit to no one. 
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HANDLING RECORDS AUTOMATICALLY 


The only stire foundation upon which any store can 
huild permanent business and obtain maximum profits is 
to hold its customers by keeping them sold on the idea that 
it can serve them better than any other store. 

A number of retail stores hold their customers by 
issuing a monthly follow-up to their entire customer lists. 
The nature of the follow-up depends on the size of the 



business, the number of customers on the books, and so 
forth. Small stores use to advantage a monthly series of 
follow-up letters. Large stores find a monthly magazine 
or house-organ to be a profit-bringer. A conspicuously 
successful store in Detroit states that its house-organ 
produces more business than any other form of advertising 
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A BILLING SYSTEM THAT RUNS ITSELF 


used, and holds the regular patronage of of its customers. 
Another striking example of the profits that come from 
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METHODS OF THE WORLD’S MODEL STORE 


devoting thought and care to a customer list, is the case 
of a department store in Chicago that ranks as theVorld’s 
model department store. This store holds seventy-jive 
per cent of its customers — a remarkable accomplishment. 

Two factors enter into the trade-holding success of this 
store. The first is the practice of persistently following 
up all customers with letters, booklets, circulars, and so 
forth, with the idea of keeping them sold on the idea that 
the store can give them better value and better service than 
any other store. 

The second factor is a question of accounting. The 
myriad of details in any retail business render it easy to 
make errors in charge accounts, despite the most pains- 
taking care. There is nothing that wdll so quickly and 
deeply offend a customer as being rendered an account 
that has already been paid. Hundreds of retail businesses 
have foundered through this cause. 

Various systems were tried by this store to reduce the 
number of errors in billing, but they all proved weak in 
some point. Finally the concern adopted the addresso- 
graph billing system which brought order out of chaos, 
certainty out of uncertainty, accuracy out of guesswork, 
cut down considerably the cost of running the accounting 
department, and eliminated entirely all chance of error. 

The remarkable efficiency of the addressograph billing 
system will be fully appreciated when the following facts 
are considered: This department store carries more 
charge accounts on its books than any other store in the 
world. These accounts are scattered throughout the 
world— the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Europe, 
the Orient, and in many semi-civilized countries. Think 
of the labyrinth of detail the system is called upon to 
handle and the myriad possibilities for error that creep 
in daily. Yet the addressograph billing system handles 
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GETTING STATEMENTS OUT ON TIME 


them with the greatest ease, with extreme accuracy, and 
gets statements out promptly. And it does all this at 
less cost than under the old hit-or-miss method. 

A metal addressograph address-plate is made for each 
customer, (Form III). As explained in Chapter XV, 
“Handling Records by Machinery,” these address-plates 
when run through an addressograph automatically pro- 
duce facsimile typewritten names and addresses at the 
rate of 3,000 an hour. At the first of each month the 
addressograph is used to head blank ledger sheets with 
each customer’s name and address. At the end of the 
month the addressograph is set to print in duplicate and 
heads a blank statement and addresses the necessary 
envelope for each account, (Form IV) . The accounting 
department simply enters the necessary items on each 
statement, when it is ready for mailing. 

DVERTISING matter issued to hold customers, 
needs to accomplish 
two things at one and the 
same time: first, to con- 
vince the customer that 
he made a wise decision 
when he first bought of 
you, and that yours is a 
good firm to tie to, and 
second, to pave the way 
for future sales. 

To produce results tm- 
der the first head, the best 
way is to tell the custom- 
er inside facts concern- 
ing the store. Little hu- house-organ tells how buyers 
° . . . search the world for new 

man-interest stories of goods” 
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PLANNING AHEAD POR BUSINESS 


how the world is scoitred for goods, make a^ strong 
appeal. A store in the Middle West recently issued a 
strong piece of advertising matter that told how its buy- 
ers are sent to Europe several times a year, how they 
search out new ideas, how they modify them for use in 
the United States, and so forth. The majonty of people 
do not fully realize the great pains taken by a store to 
obtain goods that will please the public. A human-interest 
story based on these facts makes a strong appeal to 
customers and engenders in their minds a feeling of 
confidence. 

Not children alone want to know ‘‘what makes the 
wheels go ’round.’’ Full-grown men and women are 
just as curious, only they do not generally so express 
themselves. They simply reserve judgment until they 
are fully acquainted with all details of a proposition they 
are considering. Take them behind the scenes, tell them 
semi-confidential information, show them the inner 
workings of your business, and your free-and-above- 
board actions implant in their minds a feeling of confidence 
in you. 

Here is the way one concern produces results under the 
second head — ^that of paving the way for future business. 
A part of its customer follow-up is devoted to advance 
details of everyday goods that will shortly be placed on the 
market. For example, in its July and August follow-up, 
the coming fall line will be strongly played up. The 
appeal is made stronger each succeeding month and 
reaches its climax when the goods are actually placed 
on sale. 

This plan of advertising is built on a basic principle of 
psychology — that, with the exception of articles of neces- 
sity, people do not jump to a sudden decision to act. Their 
minds have to be prepared to make the bu3dng decision. 
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GETTING REPEAT ORDERS ON SPECIALTIES 


By gradually educating — ^infoiming — ^them of forth- 
coming goods, their minds are logically prepared for the 
climax to be sprung in the form of an advertisement 
stating that the goods are now on sale, and that quick 
action is necessary for any one of several reasons. 


T hese methods are not restricted to retailing — ^they 
produce equally good results in any line of business, 
specialty as well as staple. Not so many years ago 
specialty concerns such as manufacturers of automobiles, 
typewriters, office furniture, and so forth, considered that 
each customer could only be sold to once, and that it was 
useless to cultivate customers in the hope of future orders. 
But this belief has since been proved fallacious. Today, 
specialty concerns look upon each sale as simply the first 
link in a chain of regular sales, just as does the manu- 
facturer of a breakfast food, a tooth paste, a tobacco, and 
so on. 

This repeated sellmg of a specialty to customers is 
made possible by the frequent development of new models. 
Take the case of an automobile. The purchaser of an 
automobile finds that it is out of date within a year from 
the time he bought it Valuable improvements and 
additions have been made to cars of later manufacture, 
which the old purchaser feels the need of. It ’s the same 
way with typewriters, cash registers, adding machines, 
office furniture, duplicating machines, appliances for 
professional men, articles for the home, and so forth. 

But the customer will not automatically become ac- 
quainted with and feel the need of later models. He has 
to be told about them and educated to a realization of their 
advantages This is best accomplished through the 
medium of a mail follow-up. Here is the way one auto- 
mobile concern handles the matter: It issues a monthly 
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WHEN IS A SALE COMPLETE? 


house-organ which is sent to all users of its cars. The 
publication is devoted to interesting facts concerning the 
film’s cars, ways to care for them, and so on. A few 
months before a new model is ready for the market, con- 
siderable space is devoted to it in the house-organ. Its 
advantages over old models are strongly brought out in a 
way to make the present user want to trade in his old car 
for a later model. 

Such a campaign is not merely advisable — ^it is essential. 
The American public wants the latest and the best — it 
will not be content with out-of-date articles. The desire 
for improved models already exists Your competitors 
are continuously exploiting their goods to your customers 
and making it appear that their product is superior to 
yours. Unless you, too, acquaint your customers with 
improvements in your product, you run the risk of losing 
them to your competitors. 

When is a sale complete? — ^this question is an interesting 
one. Some concerns consider it complete when the order 
is signed. But the credit man holds that it is not com- 
plete until the money is paid. This idea is generally 
accepted. As a matter of fact, however, a sale is never 
complete — ^that is if the concern wants to pull the maxi- 
mum profits from it. The customer must be kept sold — 
the sale must he made to ‘ ‘stick. ” And at the same time the 
customer must be made to hold a high opinion of the firm 
so that he wiE be in Hne for further sales. 

This can only be accomplished by foEowing him up con- 
tinuously with maE matter — seEing him over and over 
again without let-up. 

A nother angle from which additional business can 
be obtained from present customers is that of refer- 
ring prospective buyers to them for testimony to the value 
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MAKING CUSTOMERS YOUR SALESMEN 


of the goods. As long as a user is enthusiastic over the 
goods, he will generally be ready and willing to recom- 
mend them to prospective buyers. Some prospects will 
accept a printed testimonial as it stands, but others want 
to obtain a personal ex- 
pression of opinion from 
users. 

A Chicago concern that 
manufactures a labor- 
saving office appliance, 
operates a unique method 
whereby users are induced 
to lead prospective buyers 
to the dotted line. While 
the system is capable of 
general use, it offers the 
greatest possibilities in 
small towns. 

Here is the way the plan 
is operated: Suppose a 
sale is made to John Jones, Quincy, Illinois. Whenthema- 
chine has been working satisfactorily for a few weeks and 
John Jones has expressed his complete satisfaction with it, 
the manufacturers compile a list of prospects in Quincy 
and write them a letter asking them to call at Mr, Jones’ 
office to see the machine in operation. 

Experience proves that as a rule a user in a small town 
is pleased to show and explain the machine to local busi- 
ness men. In fact, he feels flattered at the opportunity 
to pose as a pioneer in modem business methods. It not 
only places him in the KmeHght but proclaims to his local 
associates that he is a progressive man. He appreciates 
the advertising possibilities of the situation and even goes 
out of his way to explain the machine to all comers. 
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FORESTALLING YOUR COMPETITORS 


Tlie advertising manager of this concern looks upon 
every small-town purchaser in the light of an active agent, 
and cultivates him as such. Results show that in nearly 
every case of an initial sale in a small town, this method 
quickly produces many more sales as a direct result of the 
co-operation of the first purchaser. 

S OME manufacturers and wholesalers who sell to 
dealers through salesmen, who m-ke regular calls 
on established trade, consider the periodical visits of their 
salesmen a sufficient trade follow-up. But such is not the 
case— this plan has many loopholes through which orders 
can and do escape. Oftentimes a dealer urgently needs 
goods between a salesman’s calls. He cannot hold the 
order until the salesman’s regular visit, and so he gives 
it to any competitive salesman who happens to drop in 
at this time. 

A St. Louis manufacturer, who sells a staple to retailers 
through quarterly visits of his salesmen, was confronted 
with this problem. It soon assumed serious proportions. 
The loss of trade was considerable. The manufacturer 
cast about for a method to offset the efforts of competitive 
salesmen when his own men were not on the ground. 

He solved the problem by establishing a mail-order 
department. By means of letters and circulars, dealers 
were educated to buy by mail when they needed goods 
between salesmen’s calls. Each dealer-customer was 
supplied with a book of special order pads to hang on his 
desk. Inside the cover is printed a short description of 
the mail-order system that guarantees the shipment of an 
order, twelve hours after it is received. The book of order 
blanks also contains a specimen order blanlc filled out 
(Form V). The dealers are so constantly appealed to 
for orders, with letters addressed on the addressograph, 
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RirSHINa OUT TIMELY OFFERINGS 


that they have come to look upon the house as a quick, 
source of supply for unexpected business or unusual retail 
demands. 

A Chicago wholesaler, whose addressograph card- 
index system is classified by population of towns, con- 
tinually sends out notices of special bargains which appeal 
to all his different sized customers. Many of these letters 
are personally signed by salesmen covering the different 
territories. 

Frequently, in handling more or less staple products^ 
the manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer are successively 
obliged to notify their individual customers of sudden 
changes in price. Before the adoption of the addresso- 
graph, highly paid clerks toiled long into the night, labori- 
ously addressing these communications by hand. Now 
a boy with the addressograph addresses these envelopes 
in typewriter type for the entire list of customers and has- 
the customer-advices in the mail in a few hours. 



Form V; Specimen order sent dealers to insure correct orders by mail 
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LITTLE ACTIONS THAT PAY BIG 


The saving is two-fold; first in valuable time, and 
second, in the cost of addressing. The addressograph 
saves you $i. 8 o on every thousand names it addresses. 

B ut it is as often necessary to buy right. The com- 
mission merchant, bu3dng produce from the country 
districts, makes the addressograph his basis for right 
bu3dng as well as right selling. The average farmer will 
sell his product to the merchant who makes it easiest for 
him to ship his goods. Consequently, the wise commis- 
sion man not only solicits prospective shippers, but also 
furnishes them with shipping tickets and bills of lading 
already addressed to himself on the addressograph. 
These tags are run through the addressograph Hst of 
shippers at the time of addressing the quotations. A 
number of tags are supplied to each shipper, and inasmuch 
as each tag is addressed to the commission man and signed 
by the shipper, the transaction is complete when the 
farmer ties the tags to his shipments and sets them up on 
the depot platform. Some firms go still further than this 
and fill out bills of lading for their shippers. 

This feature of making it easy for the farmer to sell 
his product is also the basis for every success in mail- 
order selling. If you expect orders, you must give the 
prospect something to sign — ^preferably an order blank. 
A Philadelphia house built up a big trade with pads of 
postal card blanks which they furnished to their custom- 
ers. These hung on the customer’s desk. When he 
wanted goods which the Philadelphia house could furnish 
' him with, they landed the order. For the customer simply 
wrote his order in the proper columns of the postal-card 
order-blank, signed his name, and dropped it in the mail 
box. Addressograph t^ers are going this firm one better 
by addressographing the merchant’s name and address 
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FITTING YOUR TALK TO THE MAN 


on the order blank that accompanies every letter of 
solicitation. 

In seeking additional business from customers the mis- 
take must not be made of bidding for trade in such a tone 
that the individual customer thinks you have forgotten 
the order he sent in last week. Your general letter ad- 
dressed to the entire list must be a statement of what you 
have to offer without a reference to what customers 
haven’t ordered from you. 

Where possible your list should be circularized ac- 
cording to business given you. A Baltimore house 
draws most of its business with a large catalog. Once a 
month, the entire list of customers is run off on the address- 
ograph by means of the automatic-feed attachment. 
The list, which is arranged in the same order as the ledger 
classification of customers, is then handed to a bookkeeper 
who enters opposite each name, the total purchases of 
the month. Those who have bought little or nothing 
are drummed hard with circular letters. Those who have 
bought receive a different kind of letter. This system 
enables you to give your letters an individual touch. 

M anufacturer, wholesaler and retailer are 
becoming more and more closely associated with 
each other, and this is reflected in co-operative selling, 
which is a striking feature of today’s business. A Balti- 
more manufacturer of a product used on the farm, fotmd 
that his following up of retail customers did not yield as 
much business as it should. Consequently he figuratively 
moved into the retailer’s store and sold the product for 
him. 

Just before, and during the season his product is most 
used, this manufacturer sends to the retailers’ farmer- 
customers information concerning the variety of his prod- 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE CUSTOMER FIRST 


net, and which, line is best for certain specific purposes. 
Coupons are also enclosed, which, on presentation, entitle 
the farmer to additional information, and a discount on 
whatever he may buy. The local dealers correct and 
make additions to these lists each year, from proof sheets 
sent to them by the manufacturer. 

This manufacturer has built up an immense trade by 
Jollowing up customers year after year. His system is also 
a protection against loss of trade. Should a dealer become 
-dissatisfied, the manufacturer simply transfers his list of 
•customers to another dealer, and notifies the trade ac- 
cordingly. The addressograph, with its card-index cab- 
inet, constitutes the flexible backbone of this system. 

Y our customers are your best prospects. Follow 
them up persistently. You had much better comer 
their trade — ^persons who have already paid you money — 
than scatter your efforts on prospects who have not yet 
given you anything. Of course you, and every other 
ambitious business man, want to branch out — and you 
should. But first assure yourself that you are getting all 
the business possible from customers already on your 
books To do this you must constantly invite their 
trade The addressograph enables you to do this at less 
cost, and in a more winning way than any other known 
method. 
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